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Campine Out. By Epwarp Wuymper. 


R. GALTON has very truly observed, when speaking of 
camping out, in his interesting contribution to the first 
yolume of ‘ Vacation Tourists,’ that the British mountaineer 
usually describes these periods ‘as nights of discomfort and 
often of misery.’ His assertion cannot be denied, and my ob- 
ject in writing this ae is to endeavour to show, from some 
personal experiences, that there is no occasion for this to con- 
tinue to be the case, but on the contrary, that camping out may 
be done in the Alps at high as well as at low elevations with 
both pleasure and comfort. 

Looked at broadly, camps out divide themselves into two 
classes—the voluntary and involuntary; and as the latter has 
hitherto been the rule, we can easily understand why misery 
has predominated. The serenity of our greatest mountaineers 
has vanished in such situations, and even Mark Tapley himself, 
if benighted in a storm on a glacier, might take some credit if 
he were jolly. 

I.— On Holes.—Some men affect to prefer a hole, but I have 
given up the dwellings of marmots and the habitations of foxes 
to their rightful owners; for although a dry hole is no doubt a 
very nice thing, and is greatly to be commended for its simpli- 
city, yet there are holes which are not comfortable—which are 
in fact wholly uncomfortable, and even these are not always to 
be had. 

I well remember the first night on which I absolutely camped 
by myself. It was in the valley of Queyras: I had intentions 
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about the Viso, and had quitted the abominations of Abries to 
try to find a quiet bundle of hay at Le Chalp. As I approached 
the village the odour of sanctity became distinctly perceptible, 
and on turning a corner the cause was manifest; I saw the 
priest of the place surrounded by his flock. He said, some- 
what sharply, ‘ Who are you?) What are you? What do you 
want ?” endeavoured to explain. ‘ You are a deserter; I 
know you are a deserter; go away, you can’t stay here; go to 
La Monta, down there; I won’t have you here.’ I argued the 
matter, but he would not have it, kept on exclaiming, ‘ You are 
a deserter; I know you are a deserter,’ and literally drove me 
away. The fact was, he took me for a Piedmontese soldier who 
was tired of the service, and supposed I had crossed the Col de 
la Traversette ; for I afterwards found that this was not unfre- 
quently done, and that the harbouring of deserters on the French 
side was the cause of considerable trouble. However, I knew 
not this at the time, and was not a little indignant that I, who 
was marching to the attack, should be taken for a deserter. 

So I walked away; the sun was setting, and I envied the 
rate at which the shadows ran up the hills. The sound of a 
stream made me diverge to the left, in search of a hole by its 
side, and carefully leaping over a broken line of white which I 
imagined to be water, I jumped on to the dark line on the other 
side, and in fact, into the torrent itself. I scrambled out; the 
heat of my indignation floated away to the Mediterranean, and 
I soon found a lovely hole. It was a cavity, or sort of basin 
in the earth, with a rock to windward and some broken pine 
branches close at hand. Nothing could be more perfect; rock, 
hole, wood, and water. So, after making a roaring fire, I nes- 
tled in my bag, and slept, but not for long. I dreamed I was 
a prisoner of the Inquisition; the tortures were being applied ; 
priests were forcing fleas down my nostrils and into my eyes, 
and with red-hot pincers taking out bits of flesh, now cutting off 
my ears, and then tickling the soles of my feet. This was too 
much. I yelled a great yell, and awoke, to find I was covered 
with a crawling mass of something. The something was ants ; 
I had camped by an anthill, and after having driven the in- 
habitants to sacledin by scorching their tails, had coolly lain 
down in their midst. The moral of this is instructive; the hole 
may be perfect, but there may be something in the hole ; don’t 
therefore, if you value your skin, make your camp after dark. 


II.— On Bags.— On a windless night, if the camp is below the 
snow level, little more than a blanket bag is desirable, and a hole 
may be looked upon as a certainty. The form which is best for 
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the blanket bag, pure and simple, is tolerably well agreed upon; 
it should be thicker at the legs, and also rather wider, than at 
the upper part, and should be continued higher up under the 
head than on the upper side. I have found it very useful to 
have a stout piece of elastic sewn all round the open end, so 
that the bag may, if necessary, be raised above the shoulders, 
and remain there without having it in its power to wriggle down 
during the night, and leave the would-be wearer exposed. 


THE TRAVELLER IN HIS BAG. 


If the weather is bad, it is more disagreeable to camp low 
down than high up, as rain is vastly more unpleasant than 
snow, and no really comfortable waterproof bag ie. so far as 
I know, yet been invented; I mean one which will keep off 
continuous rain for any length of time, and enable the wearer 
to remain happy inside it. 

Rain implies a certain degree of warmth, and a waterproof 
bag a considerable degree of closeness. Mr. Galton, in the 
paper to which I have already referred, recommends a doua- 
nier’s sheepskin bag, but concludes his recommendation by 
saying, that when he requires a bag, he shall not use this, but 
one of mackintosh instead. I have used mackintosh coverings 
to blanket bags, and my experience is, that they are very un- 
comfortable: hot and close in warm weather, or rain, and 
during cold, exceedingly cold. They exclude all ventilation, 
from their weight lie closely over the blanket, and conduct the 
warmth away, or, at least, prevent the pleasant accumulation 
that takes place in a tent. It has been said that a little fidget 
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ting ‘will pump out the used air and re-supply it with fresh ; 
but when one is reposing, after possibly a fatiguing day, it is 
not pleasant to have to fidget purposely, or very likely that it 
will be done unconsciously. I am permitted to add that the 
experience of Mr. Tuckett as regards bags is similar to my 
own.» He considers they are a mistake when waterproof, or, at 
least, highly objectionable, and has abandoned their use, re- 
taining only a piece of mackintosh under the blanket, and when 
necessary using a sheet of the same laid over it. 


III.— On the wrong hind of alpine tent.—As it is, however, 
extremely improbable that any one will ever need to camp out 
low down in the Alps for more than a short time, a waterproof 
bag can hardly be considered an article for which there is much 
need ; and I am conyinced, from my experience, that no water- 
proof bag, however perfect, will do for great heights. I have 
on several occasions slept on snow, or in close proximity to it, 
when I have been provided with two blanket bags, a water- 
proof one, and a plaid, besides fur boots and other etceteras ; 
but on all occasions the nights passed have been uncomfortable, 
if there has been any wind. Finding this the case, I turned 
my attention to tents, and made one at first on the pattern sug- 

ested by Mr. Galton, with a few variations. It opened like a 
tock, had one end closed permanently, and the other to be 
closed by flaps. It was supported by two alpenstocks, and the 
canvas sides were prolonged and turned in underneath. Nu- 
merous cords were sewn round the lower edges, to which rocks 
were to be attached, and the main fastenings passed under the 
ridge and through rings screwed on the tops of the alpenstocks; 
these were secured by long iron pegs. 

The first occasion on which this was used was on the Matter- 
horn, on the 29th of August, 1861; and in order to make myself 
intelligible, I must say a few words descriptive of this oft- 
described mountain. From the final peak, three well-marked 
arétes descend—one, the most pronounced, leads from the 
summit right down to the Hérnli; the second, more broken, to 
the ridge of the Théodule; and, the third, more irregular still, 
towards the Dent d’Hérens. From the second to the third 
aréte the cliffs sweep round in an irregular curve, which is, in 
effect, the prolongation downwards of a horizontal V, one arm 
of which is formed by the southern face of the final peak, and 
the other by the easterly cliffs of the third aréte. From the 
summit to the commencement of the third aréte proper, that is, 
to the point at which it becomes well marked, is a great jump 
of at least one thousand feet, and at the place where it abuts 
against this great precipice is a deep and perhaps impassable 
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cleft, with wall-like sides, and a pinnacle towering in the 
middle. Descending from this cleft, the aréte is a nearly level 
ridge for about a thousand feet of aby when it commences 
to fall away. At first it is exceedingly broken and jagged, 
then steepens, and is of a smooth wally nature; then there are 
more pinnacles and turrets, rocking in the wind and tremulous 
to the touch. About midway down a great tower stands boldly 
out, and below that the pa changes again; a steep snow 
slope falls away for two hundred feet or so; then smooth slabs 
intervene, and, passing the point which is called ‘ the chimney’ 
in the first recorded expedition on the Matterhorn, and descend- 
ing a few hundred feet of rocks which offer no particular diffi- 

, the col is reached, the aréte terminates, and a small peak 
or young Matterhorn rises. Unless one shoots down to the 
glacier beneath through the couloir which descends from the 
col, there is no way of arriving at Breuil but by creeping 
round some ledges of the little peak, crossing the heads of se- 
veral subordinate couloirs which run into the larger one, and 
then, by a long but easy staircase of rocks, to the slopes above 
the hotel. This latter is the shortest and perhaps the best route, 
but the other has been taken. 

Having then inspected the mountain on its southern side in 
the previous year, and come to the conclusion that in any at- 
tempt to ascend it, it would be necessary to sleep out, and pos- 
sibly to do so on snow, I brought out the tent of which I have 
spoken, and with it and some other accessories, a single guide 
and myself toiled up the long staircase by the side of a snow 
slope struggling hard to become a glacier. On arriving at the 
col,* after examining the capabilities of the place, we saw that 
one side was protected by a precipice above, that on another 
no harm could come, for it was a sheer precipice down to the 
Zmutt glacier, on the third an icy col separated us from the 
dangers of the main peak, and on the fourth a glassy slope led 
down to the Matterhorn glacier. It was so evidently the place 
to sleep at, that we pitched the tent forthwith; but, alas for us, 
it exhibited such a marked desire to go to the top of the Dent 
Blanche, that we had great fears of its stability. The wind, 
which playfully careered about the surrounding cliffs, was 
driven through the gap with the force of a blow-pipe; the 
flaps, on whish stones had been placed, would not keep down ; 
the iron pegs would not stay in, and it behaved altogether in 
such an Rasa manner that we were obliged to take it down 
and sit upon it. As night came on we wrapped ourselves in it, 
but even with this, in addition to blanket and waterproof bags, 


* See Frontispiece. 
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it was most decidedly cold, and was as good a proof as could 
have been given of the uselessness of covering oneself closely 
with wraps. I then and there, in my mind, constructed an- 
other tent for the next season, with which, when made, I had 
every reason to be satisfied. 


IV.— On the right kind of alpine tent.—The essential points 
to be regarded for an alpine tent are, Ist, weight and porta- 
bility; 2nd, strength and stability; 3rd, warmth and ability 
to keep off rain and snow. 


Keeping these points in mind, I made my next tent of the 
same shape and material as before, but instead of using the 
alpenstocks as supports, fixed a pole of lancewood at each 
corner. The poles were all shod with a conical point of iron, 
to penetrate the ground, if possible, or around which piles of 
stones might be Built, so as to prevent their shifting: they 
crossed each other at the top, and were fastened together by 
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steel bolts. The forfar covering is first sewn round each pole, 
and then fastened by iron tacks: it is continued partially 
underneath, as before, but sewn on to a floor of mackintosh, 
which latter is continued for some distance up the sides. By 
these means anything like damp is prevented ; it is an absolute 
impossibility for the wind to get underneath; and although 
there is sufficient ventilation in the upper part, the continuation 
of mackintosh effectually keeps off draughts from the shoulders 
and feet of those inside. One end is completely closed, and the 
other has flaps, which overlap each other and are fastened by 
tapes: the only cords which are required run fore and aft, and 
are best secured, if rocks can be obtained, by piling up some 
masses and fastening it to the largest; or, 
if in snow, by driving alpenstocks deeply 
in, and fastening to their heads. Two 
small openings are left at the top through 
which the cords are passed; the same rope 
that is used for climbing will of course 
serve for the tent.* The dimensions and 
other details will be seen by a reference 
to the diagram; the weight is about 
eighteen pounds, and the cost of the whole 
somewhat under 75s. As compared with 
waterproof bags, it will at once be seen that there is a con- 
siderable saving in its use; bags for four would weigh more 
than the entire tent, while for comfort it is beyond all compari- 
son the best; it can be easily taken down and packed in three 
minutes, and when carried is not nearly so awkward as might 
be supposed. I have now slept in it on many occasions, on 
some of which the wind has been extremely hig : I remember 
once seeing some stones as large as my fist blowing away off 
some rocks close at hand without the tent exhibiting any erratic 
tendencies. Its only defect is that it is not perfectly waterproof: 
when snow alone falls, it answers very well, but if, as I found 
the case in 1863, there is a continued fall of sleet for many 
hours, an occasional drop comes through. In July 1862, after 
two attempts on the Matterhorn with my friend Macdonald— 
in which we were cruelly and completely extinguished by the 
weather, we left this tent on the third aréte, at a height of 
about 11,800 feet, and paid some attention to other mountains. 
I returned to Breuil after an absence of ten days; and while 


THE WAY IN WHICH THE 
POLES ARE SECURED, 


* Tn the spring of 1862, I constructed a miniature tent after the same 
pattern for Professor Tyndall, substituting canes for the lancewood poles; 
the length of this was six feet by three feet nine inches in height and 
breadth, and the weight, I believe, less than seven pounds, 
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waiting for my guides, started one fine morning to see if the 
properties were safe, taking with me provisions for the day, and 
anticipating neither danger nor difficulty in reaching the place, 
having passed over the ground six times already. I wound my 
way across the couloirs ce the col, crossed it, climbed about 500 
feet, and found the tent in safety. No person who has not seen 
it can imagine the glorious view from this point: at least three- 
fourths of the ground over which the eye roams is composed of 
snow-fields, glaciers, and peaks; only in the direction of the 
Val Tournanche is there anything else, and in that, after fol- 
lowing the valley to its termination and looking over the 
Eastern Graians, the Viso is seen at a distance of 98 miles 
towering above the masses of clouds which hover over the 
plains of Turin. Often as I had seen the view, at this time 
solitary and undisturbed, it burst upon me with all the fresh- 
ness and poset of complete novelty, and any true moun- 
taineer will understand how it came to pass that hours — 
away unregarded, and that after satiating myself with avalanches 
off the Dent d’Hérens, the fine form of the Dent Blanche, the 
crags of the Rothhorn, the many summits of Monte Rosa, the 
Breithorn, and the scores of surrounding peaks, I found that 
the day was declining, and that barely time was left to return 
to Breuil. I turned to the tent, unrolled it, and as I did so my 
fate was decided; three bottles of wine and other provisions 
emerged from its recesses. I set it up, and turned again to the 
view ; the sun was setting, and its rosy rays blending with the 
snowy blue, had thrown a pale pure violet far as the eye could 
see; the valleys were Petal 9 in a purple gloom, and the 
summits shone with unnatural brightness. As ‘i sat in the door 
of my tent and watched the twilight change to darkness, the 
earth seemed less earthy and almost sublime, and it was impos- 
sible to stifle sentiment and repress enthusiasm; the stone-chats 
chirped their evening hymn as they fluttered round their rock 

nests ; but theirs was the only sound; the world seemed i, 
and I its sole inhabitant. By-and-bye, the moon as it rose 
brought the hills again into sight, and by a judicious repres- 
sion of detail made the view yet more magnificent. I had been 
looking vaguely about for some time before I noticed something 
in the sky towards the south, I could not well make out what, 
which hung like a great glow-worm in the air at an infinite 
distance; and it was some time before I could realise the fact 
that it was the moonlight glittering on the great snow slope on 
the north side of .the Viso. Shivering at last, I entered the 
tent, made my coffee, and passed a very comfortable night alone. 
In the morning it seemed a shame to waste the day (Saturday) 
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by going down at once to Breuil, when I-was so high and the 
mountain so handy. There can at least be no harm, I thought, 
in going as high as I have been before, which was to the foot 
of the great tower. So on I went with my axe in hand and 
forty feet or so of rope coiled round my waist. The chimney 
offered little difficulty, but the snow slope above it took a long 
time, as the steps, from its steepness, were necessarily of the 
very largest coal-scuttle size. hen I got to the foot of the 
tower it certainly seemed a pity to turn back, so I went a little 
further to see what was round the corner, and when I got round, 
the mountain seemed more interesting than ever; the pinnacles 
behind it were wagging in the wind. Without exaggeration, 
one could take hold of huge Egyptian-like blocks, ten or more 
feet high, and rock them backwards and forwards.* Strangely 
fascinated, on I went, and I think most mountaineers would 
have done the same. The work was so varied that there 
was none of that weariness which sometimes comes over one 
on an ascent. Higher up, when nearly on a level with the 
summit of the Dent d’Hérens, the aréte became excessively nar- 
row; you could sit across, rock it about, and speculate on which 
side it would fall; there wasn’t a pin to choose between either. 
Sometimes a massive block twenty feet long was lying across a 
little one which was hourly becoming less, and at last, of course, 
down would come the big one. And this is the mountain which 
a writer has said presents no aspect of destruction about its cliffs; 
‘It is, on the contrary, an unaltered monument seemingly sculp- 
tured long ago.’ Every one knows the passage—a fine one un- 
doubtedly, but not in accordance with facta, The Matterhorn 
rains down, day and night, rocks and stones, and stones and 
rocks ; it will one day be as famous for its avalanches as the 
Jungfrau is for hers. 

I turned back at last, and being foolish enough to leave my 
axe behind in passing the tent, slipped in consequence on the 
top of one of the couloirs near the col: by a mere chance I was 
stopped, and, but for it, should not be able to narrate the glories 
of my solitary bivouac. I have, I think, sufficiently explained 
how it came to pass that I found myself at night on the Matter- 
horn on that occasion. Some amiable critics have announced 
that I was endeavouring to make an ascent by myself; I should 
be the first to laugh at any idea so absurd; it was a combina- 
tion of accidental circumstances that caused me to get alone on 
that day higher than any other person had previously been. 

* The natives who’ have been on this part of the mountain always 
term it ‘the cockscomb,’ so wonderfully is it serrated. 
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In camping out on an aréte like No. 3, care should be taken 
to have some protection against falling stones, for there is more 
danger from them than might be supposed; in spite of every 

recaution, some have fallen on the tent on all occasions; and, 
improbable as it may seem, it is still a fact that a cannonade of 
stones will come down the very edge of an aréte. I have myself 
caught them in the act—at least, they caught me. 


V.—On certain aids to comfort.—After having made one or 
two abortive attempts to camp out comfortably, during which 
not the least of the miseries was the necessity of swallowing the 
nastiness which is called wine in the various districts of the Alps, 
and having to take 
it in a half-frozen 
condition, I was 
led to consider 
the best means 
of producing some 
simple apparatus 
by which water 
might be boiled, 
and in which tea 
or coffee might be 
carried without 
being mixed with 
butter or pepper, 
as is too fre- 
quently the case 
when these useful 
materials are left 
to the care of 
guides. The appa- 
ratus which I have 
been in the habit 
of using for some 
years past, and 
which answers this 
purpose sufficient- 
ly well, I have 
figured here. It 
is made in block 
tin, in four pieces, 
which all fit together so as to be carried on the top of a knap- 
sack. A is a cup furnished with leathern coverings to the 
handles ; B is intended for service when wood fires are used, 
and the handles of this are supplied with boxwood coverings ; 
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C is made in three divisions, and is useful for moving eggs, 
butter, tea, or any of those small matters by which the comfort 
of a bivouac may be materially increased; and D is almost 
a counterpart of B, but is intended for use in a tent with the 
Russian furnace,* and when using this it is best to hang it 
by a small chain (with a hook at either end), from the rope 
which passes through the ridge. The numerous uses to which 
these tins can be put it is unnecessary for me to point out; and 
although a stronger and more complete apparatus might doubt- 
less be produced, I have not yet heard of any that better 
answers the purpose for which it was designed, and which is of 
greater general utility. 

Much more might be said on camping out, and I regret that 
the subject has not been treated in the Alpine Journal b 
abler and more experienced hands than mine; but if others will 
only do as I have done, bring forward their own experiences, it 
will. result, I have no doubt, in some very useful facts being 
added to our knowledge ; and instead of recording our nights 
spent on mountain sides as nights of discomfort and often of 
misery, we shall be able to refer to them as some of the most 
pleasant episodes of our lives. 


Van pI GENOVA AND THE Piscana Pass. By Joun Batt, 
M.R.L.A. &c. 


Picea no firstrate peaks are visible from Val di 
Genova, I anticipate the concurrence of future travellers 
in ranking it amongst the most interesting valleys of the Tyro- 
lese Alps. The waterfalls are of the first order, the rock scenery 
very fine, and the upper end is closed by two noble glaciers. 
Within the last few years the valley has been made easy of 
access. The increasing demand for timber has attracted the 
woodcutter. Sawmills have been erected to cut the larger 
trunks into planks, and the rougher logs are transported by the 
torrent to feed glassworks near Pinzolo. A rough cart-track 
has been carried for many miles up the valley, so that an 
excursion to and fro between Pinzolo and the foot of the glacier 
is within the compass of a moderate day’s walk. 

A forester (or guarda-boschi) named Suda, who had acted 
as guide to some Austrian officers who have visited the valley, 
is now removed to another station, and the only man supposed 


* The Russian furnace is well but not universally known: it is far 
better than any other spirit lamp for alpine purposes; and is described 
by Mr. Tuckett at p.70 of the 2nd vol., second series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, 
and Glaciers.’ 
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to be acquainted with the ranges enclosing its head is a chamois- 
hunter named Fantoma. Having no rivals to interfere with 
his sport he has opportunities such as princes might envy, and 
I was assured that in the preceding season he killed as 
many as five chamois in one day. Starting rather late from 
Pinzolo, I took a man to carry my knapsack as far as the last 
chilet, where it was expected that Fantoma would pass the 
evening ; but on the way I learned that he had gone down the 
main valley to Tione with a chamois killed the before. I 
thought myself fortunate in finding a man named Cesare Catu- 
rani, who had acted as porter on some glacier expeditions made 
by the officer employed a few years since on the survey of this 
district, and also accompanied my friend Lieut.-Col. von Sonklar 
in the ascent of the Lobbia. He professed to know the way to 
the summit of the Bocchetta, as a called the pass leading to 
Ponte di Legno, and offered to take me across for four florins, 
but insisted that he must return on the same day, as he had no 


pommport 
ithin a short stroll from Pinzolo the track up Val di Genova 
close below the beautiful waterfall of Nardis, very like that 
of the Sallenches near Martigny, but more picturesquely situ- 
ated. On the opposite side of the valley, about an hour’s walk 
farther up, are the still finer falls of the torrent that drains the 
Glacier of Laris. Three noble cascades follow in succession, 
picturesquely set in a framework of rock and forest. Near to 
these are the sawmills of Casol, and about three-quarters of an 
hour farther, at a place called Tedesco, are a few houses inhabited 
in summer, with small patches of rye and flax, the only traces 
of cultivation in-the entire valley. The way gradually bends 
to north-west, and the scenery continues to increase in beaut; 
and grandeur as you reach a point where the valley bends back 
to the south-west, nearly at a right-angle, and the main stream 
of the Sarca descends the granite ledges in a succession of falls. 
whose roar is heard long before the path approaches the spot. 
It is easy to descend to the very brink of the principal fall, and 
the traveller finds safe footing within two or three feet of the 
point where the waters leap wildly into the gulf below. 

The herdsmen at the head of the valley have two principal 
stations—the first called Bedole, the second Venezia; and 
besides these they drive their cattle for two or three weeks in 
the height of summer to an alp called Matarotto, at some 
height ane one of the two glaciers that close the upper end 
of Val di Genova. A short way before reaching Bedole the 
principal glacier comes into view, and presents so striking a 
picture that the traveller involuntarily hurries forward to gain 
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a nearer view. To reach the Malga di Venezia from Bedole 
it was necessary to cross a pine-covered barrier, probably an 
ancient moraine, that stretches across the valley, and we found 
that the herdsmen had just em Ne ET = con- 
sidering the expediency of following them, and so lengtheni 
the out aces, we were relieved from doubt by the et 

ce of one of the men, who had returned for some articles 
that had been left behind. He goodnaturedly agreed to re- 
main for the night. A little milk and some maize-flour was 
forthcoming, between tea, polenta, cold tongue, and a few 
dried prunes we had the materials for an excellent supper, and 
ab ast for the next morning. By my observation Venezia 
is 2,819 feet above Pinzolo, or 5,379 feet above the sea. 

The grand scenery at the head of Val di Genova is rendered 
more interesting to the mountaineer by the pe mene difficulty 
of discovering any passage out of it except that by which he 
has arrived. As he views it from the barrier or moraine between 
Bedole and Venezia, he sees it hemmed in on the right-hand 
or north side by a long range of precipices of forbidding aspect, 
extending to the great icefall that fills the middle space in the 
picture. In these days, when ice-axes in skilful hands seem 
capable of overcoming any amount of glacier difficulties, it is 
not safe to reckon on the impregnability of any alpine fortress; 
but, for my part, I failed to discover any way by which this 
could be attacked with a chance of success. Immediately to 
the left, or south-east of the main glacier, rises the dark pyra- 
midal mass called La Lobbia, the summit of which, 9,696 feet 
in height, has been reached by a circuitous but not difficult 
course, as described by Von Sonklar in a paper in the second 
volume of the proceedings of the Austrian Alpine Club. 
In form it somewhat recalls the Wellhorn as seen from 
Rosenlaui, but its position is still finer, as it here rises 
between two icefalls, whose frozen torrents very nearly meet 
at its base. Though less formidable than its rival, the icefall 
on the east side of the Lobbia seemed to me impracticable, but 
I traced a course partly along the steep slopes at the base of 
that peak, partly by the lateral moraine, which, with a little 
risk from falling stones, seemed to lead to the upper level of 
the glacier. 

re is some difficulty as to the nomenclature of these gla- 
ciers. The snowfields covering the ridge dividing the head of 
Val di Genova from Lombardy are in great part visible from 
the village of Caresolo, just above Pinzolo, but not from any 
other inhabited place ; and it is doubtless on this account that 
they are named on the Austrian military map Vedretta di 
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Caresolo. On the map of Tyrol a glacier occupying pretty 
nearly the position of that seen from Bedole is called Vedretin 
di Mandria del Campo, but this name is certainly not known 
in Val di Genova, and I think it better to adopt the names used 
by the herdsmen, and to call the glacier lying west of La 
Lobbia and forming the principal icefall Vedretta di Bedole, 
or Bedole Glacier, and the smaller glacier, descending on the 
opposite side of the same peak, Vedretta di Matarotto. I am 
happy to find that the same names are adopted by Von Sonklar, 
who is, I believe, the only writer who has spoken of the head of 
Val di Genova from personal knowledge. 

- More fortunate than my predecessor, who complains bitterly 
of the fleas at Bedole, I slept very fairly in the Venezia chalet 
on a spring mattrass made of pine-branches artistically arranged, 
which I much prefer to suspicious hay. We breakfasted soon 
after 3 a.m. and started about 4, as soon as there was tolerable 
light. Instead of following the natural course, which would have 
led us towards the head of the valley, we faced back along the 
track of the previous day towards Bedole, but in a few minutes 
turned off to the left, and began a very steep scramble amidst 
bushes and scattered pines, till after half an hour we struck upon 
the rough sheep-track leading from Bedole to the alpine pastures 
above the north-western wal of the valley. Towards the top 
the way lies through a cleft that gives passage to a torrent 
which descends into the main valley near Bedole. An ascent 
of 1500 feet landed us on the rough and broken slopes above 
the valley, and opened very beautiful views of the ranges on 
the opposite side; but clouds soon began to form about the 
higher peaks, and though each separate summit was at some 
time visible, I was not fortunate enough to gain a clear general 
view from any higher point in the ascent. The highest stunted 
larches were seen at about 1650 feet above Venezia, or a little 
over 7,000 feet above the sea. Those whose object it is to reach 
the upper level of the Bedole Glacier should keep pretty nearly 
at a level, with many intermediate ascents and descents, to the 
hut occupied in summer by some shepherds whose flocks pick 
up a living on these rough slopes. e took a rather higher 
course to the right, passing, however, in sight of the hut called 
Mandron, a common local name for a sheep pasture, and keep- 
ing a direction nearly due west we attained before long some 
high ground from whence we had a clear view of the range 
over which we had to seek a passage to the Val Camonica. On 
a prominent point in the ridge a large wooden cross stood out 
clear against the sky, and my companion pointed out a depres- 
sion some way to the right which he declared to be the pass. 
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He was anxious to get on, but the vegetation though scanty 
was interesting, and I tried his patience by halting to collect 
some of the rarer species. Much more time would have been 
needed to obtain a sketch of the A epee of the opposite range, 
as the rolling clouds left one or the other free for a few mo- 
ments only. I was now able to correct the imperfect impres- 
sions that I had formed as to the Adamello group from distant 
views and from the Austrian military map. It was here evi- 
dent that the main portion consists of three parallel ridges 
whose axes lie pretty nearly from SSW. to NNE., divided by 
the high snow-valleys which are drained by the Bedole and 
Matarotto Glaciers. The westernmost and highest of these 
ridges includes the Adamello (11,832 feet, Sonklar) and the 
Cima del Mandron (10,889 feet), and extends northward to 
the Monte Pisgana (10,372 feet). The middle ridge, which 
is the lowest, connects the Monte Rumo (10,889 feet) with 
the Lobbia; while the eastern ridge appears to extend from 
the Cima di Matarotto (8,808 feet), through the Monte 
Cioe (10,040 feet), to the Monte Levade (10,994 feet), 
and the Caré Alto (11,351 feet). I own, however, that 
I was unable to identify with certainty several of these 
summits, and to reconcile the view here gained with that 
which I had obtained the year before from the heights above 
the head of Val di Fum. 

Except under very unfavourable circumstances, a traveller, 
with guides, starting from the Mandron hut, or even 
from Bedole, might in one day ascend the Adamello and 
descend into the head of Val di Fum. For two or three 
minutes only the topmost ridge of the Presanella showed 
its extremely bold outline. From the upper part of Val di 
Genova it appears extremely difficult of access. While I 
lingered behind my companion pushed on, and when I turned 
— towards the pass he had nearly reached the summit, 
which was yet rather distant. The way lay over patches of 
snow and large angular granite blocks projecting at intervals, 
and then along the rather steep face of the ridge. I was 
tempted aside from the direct course by some alpine plants 
that to find a living in the clefts of the rock, and before 
long found myself at the summit of the ridge at a point some 
way to the left of the true pass, whence I had a little trouble 
in scrambling down to the level of the névé. From an obser- 
¥ation of my aneroid barometer (one of Secrétan’s), taken about 
94 a.m., I find the height of the pass very nearly 9,800 feet. 
Distant view in the direction of the Orteler Spitze or the 
Bernina there was none ; but the appearance of the wild valley 
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which lay to the north-west very deep below us, partially filled 
with heaving masses of cloud, was very striking. 

It soon appeared that Caturani knew absolutely nothing of 
the descent on this side, and it was equally clear that it would be 
no such easy work as the ascent had proved itself to be. He had 
a hazy idea that the correct way was to keep to the right, but 
a little examination satisfied me that that course would lead us 
into serious difficulties. It was afterwards seen from below that 
the ridge connecting the Monte Pisgana with the Cima del 
Mandron is formed of a succession of steeply-sloping shelves 
divided by nearly vertical faces of rock. The two uppermost 
shelves are here occupied by small glaciers of a pattern not un- 
common in such situations. They are shaped like segments of a 
cupola or dome, growing steeper as you descend, and ending in 
impracticable ice-cliffs that overhang the ridge of rock on which 
they rest. The only course, as I believe, is to keep well to 
the left. The snow was rather hard, and steep enough to re- 
quire caution and the use of the ice-axe. In this way we de- 
scended with little difficulty from the first to the second shelf 
of glacier. Unlike most of the country people in this part of the 
Alps my companion showed no apprehension on the ice. Witha 
mere rough stick that he had cut for himself in the morning he 
would have hurried down slopes where a slip must have launched 
us over the precipice, and he showed his knowledge of icemanship 
by calling out to me in unusually steep places that I ought to 
hold my alpenstock with one rather than with both hands. 

Below the second glacier we reached the verge of the rocks 
about the point where the ledge is lowest, not exceeding 40 or 
50 feet in freight. But they were very steep, and coated with 
hard ice. In one place water trickled from a cleft, though the 
sun had not yet reached this side of the ridge, so the oppor- 
tunity was turned to account for a second breakfast. hen 
this was despatched we climbed down the rocks, and I was 
glad to have for an alpenstock an instrument that is particu- 
larly convenient for breaking the coating of ice which is so 
treacherous an enemy in such places. On reaching the lowest 
ledge, that gave a few inches’ breadth for standing, there re- 
mained just 10 feet of a sheer wall without the slightest pro- 
jection on which a chamois could find foothold. ‘The snow- 
slope below lay at a high angle, but close to the wall it had 
melted so as to form a ditch or incipient bergschrund, and the only 
difficulty was to jump accurately on to the top of the bank of 
snow between the inner ditch and the outer slope. Not being now 
so active as in former years I hesitated for a moment, but 
having taken the precaution to place my barometer in Caturani’s 
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hands, I landed safely on the required point; he then let 
down the barometer and knapsack and, following my example, 
was soon beside me, Then followed a long slope of snow too 
rough and lumpy for pleasant glissading, and we thought that 
we were approaching the level of the valley. This was soon 
shown to be a delusion. We were still separated from it by 
lofty buttresses some 2,000 feet in height, and it took some 
time and tolerably good steering to find a way amidst the 
intricacies of these steep and broken crags. In one place a 
very long couloir, mostly filled with snow, offered a tempting 
way; but uncertain whether it might not resolve itself into a 
mere cleft between walls of smooth granite, I declined to follow 
it. I afterwards believed that it would have been the shortest 
though not the most agreeable way. 

a few halts for botanising we finally reached the level 
of the valley about half-past one. So strange and wild a scene 
T had never beheld at so low an elevation in the Alps. The baro- 
meter showed that at the utmost we were not more than 5,600 
feet above the sea, yet the floor of the valley and all the gentler 
slopes on either hand were covered with old discoloured snow, 
not as it seemed of the last winter, but probably the remains 
of the great fall of January 1863. A large glacier, whose head 
was veiled by clouds, descended into the head of the valley 
about half a mile from where we stood. Here we held a council- 
of-war. Caturani was suffering from a severe headache, and 
lay flat, with the suffering member sheltered from the sun 
behind a large stone; yet he earnestly entreated me to let him 
return at once, so as to reach the Mandron before nightfall. 
Fear of getting into trouble for crossing the frontier without a 
passport, and a laudable desire to ease the anxiety that his 
absence would cause to his wife, were the motives first urged ; 
but more than these, he represented that if the following day 
were cloudy, and our footsteps no longer to be traced, he could 
never find his way back to his own valley. I yielded to the 
last argument, after vainly advising him to rest for the evening 
at the first malga and take his chance for the next day. We 
had seen from below a way for climbing the rocky ledge without 
encountering the mauvais pas, and I have little doubt that he 
achieved his purpose in good time, as he is an active though 
not a very intelligent mountaineer. 

The valley where I now stood is called Val di Narcane 
on the Austrian military map, and the torrent is really 
known as the Narcanello, but the valley has no other local 
name than Valle delle Susine. Into this trench the sun 
was now beating down with intense force, and I found a 
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rather heavy knapsack no pleasant addition to the barometer, 
vasculum, and other impedimenta that I usually carry. After 
taking another view of the ground over which I had descended, 
which, seen from below, seems nearly as steep as the Weiss 
Thor from the Macugnaga Glacier, I traversed a level track 
occupied by masses of débris and patches of snow, and then 
hit upon-a faint track that descends a slope covered with 
the alpine alder. The green pastures of the lower valley lay 
before me, and I soon found a beaten path, and the tokens of 
human neighbourhood in the presence of two donkeys. The 
intelligent animals could give me no further information, but 
assuming that their masters could not be far off, I sat down in 
the shade, and filled a few pages of my notebook, while vainly 
expecting that some one would appear to relieve me of the 
extra load of the knapsack. Getting ashamed of my laziness 
I pushed on again, but it was not till I had reached the lower 
level of the valley, which appeared rich and luxuriant by con- 
trast with the savage sterility that I had left behind me, that I 
found some people at work cutting hay. I transferred the 
greater part of my burden to a young man, and in another 
half-hour reached the poor inn at Ponte di Legno. I could 
there obtain very little information respecting the pass, but was 
assured by a chamois-hunter, whom I met on the following day, 
that a much less difficult way to Val di Genova is found by as- 
cending the main glacier that falls into the head of the Val 
delle Susine. This is a question that may be settled by the 
next traveller who may make the passage in clearer weather 
than that which I encountered. It 1s evident that a succession 
of winters with abundant snow, followed by cool summers, 
would cause a vast extension of the glacier at the head of this 


valley, and ultimately fill the basin, which even now is scarcely 


clear of permanent snow. 

With a guide well acquainted with the way, eight hours, 
exclusive of halts, would be amply sufficient to reach Ponte 
di Legno from Bedole or Venezia, and the whole distance 
from Pinzolo to Ponte di Legno might be accomplished in one 
long day. 


Excursions IN THE Gratans.— THE Granp APpPaREI 
AND THE Bec p’Inverenvon. By R. C. Nicnots, 
F.S.A. Partly read before the Alpine Club, June 6, 1864. 


«NAN the many fields for new exploration in the Alps, 
there are perhaps few which are less known, and at the 
same time present more to repay the adventurer, than the Graian 
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and Tarentaise districts. The interesting communications of 
Messrs. Mathews, Ormsby, Cowell and Tuckett, in the second 
series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ while they comprise 
nearly all our information on the subject, do little more than 
open up the field, leaving much origimal work for those who 
may follow them. 

Before leaving England, in the summer of 1863, I had made 
an appointment with a friend who had already passed through 
part of this country in the company of Mr. Mathews, to meet 
at Zermatt and thence proceed to Aosta, where I proposed to 
establish my head-quarters for a short time. But though I 
waited at Zermatt some days after the time named, and then 
proceeded slowly, lingering at Breuil, where I had the satis- 
faction of clearing up to my own mind the topography of the 
Cimes Blanches, which had been a puzzle to me ever since I 
crossed them some years before, neither there nor at Aosta did 
my friend make his appearance; and at the latter place I had 
the additional mortification of losing my excellent guide Jean 
Balmat of Chamouni, who was compelled to return home. 
Thus left in the lurch, I had almost given up the idea of 
attempting any mountain work, and had passed a day or two 
in examining the antiquities of Aosta, and paying a visit to the 
good and hospitable Canon Carrel, at his pleasant chalet by 
the Becca di Nona, when Messrs. Blanford and Rowsell 
arrived at the Hétel Mont Blanc, and were good enough to 
desire that I should join their party. They had not much 
time to devote to the Graians, but were desirous to employ 
what they could spare to the best advantage, by doing some- 
thing which had not been done before. They were accom- 
panied by Jean Favret of Chamouni, of whose skill and zeal 
as a mountaineer they had already had assured proof. The 
first thing we had to consider was what point we should attack, 
and we soon came to the conclusion that we could not do better 
than try the Grand Apparei. We saw by the maps that this 
mountain occupies a most important position near the centre 
of the radiating star of ridges which bound the valleys of 
Tignes, Grisanche, Rhémes, Locana, and the Arc. Its height 
was not precisely known, but there was every reason to sup- 
pose that it would be found to equal, if not exceed, any of the 
peaks in its immediate neighbourhood, and, what was not the 
least attraction, it had never been ascended or even attempted 
before. We therefore decided on setting out as soon as pos- 
sible for the Val de Rhémes, and left Aosta on the morning of 
the 21st of August, at six o’clock. As we knew we should 
have to depend on our own stores, we took with us a good 
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| supply of provisions, and Pierre Auguste Tairraz, son of our 
host of the Mont Blanc, as porter. A carriage took us in two 
hours to Introd, at the foot of the valley. From thence we 
walked along a good mule road through scenery which was not 
particularly interesting, until we were within about an hour’s 
walk of the village of Rhémes, when we came in sight of the 
snow mountains at the head of the valley. Three peaks ap- 
peared in view, that in the centre seeming the highest. The 
on the right was a very remarkable one. Its left side was 
ormed by a nearly vertical precipice, while its right was a steep 
snow slope, the general effect being very much that of the Gri- 
vola, though smaller. On reaching Rhémes we found a very 
miserable dirty hovel, which was called an inn, where we filled 
our gourd with wine, and made our dinner off bread, butter, 
cheese, eggs, and strongly-flavoured sausages, reserving our 
own provisions for the mountains. While thus attending to 
our creature comforts we did not altogether neglect the claims 
of science. We were armed with two aneroids, that which I 
earried being one of Browning’s. This instrument had given 
me a result of startling accuracy on the top of Monte Rosa, 
the comparison with the standard barometer, at Zermatt, having 
afforded a result for the height of the mountain correspond- 
ing to a foot with that given by the Federal engineers. Un- 
luckily it received a blow at Aosta, which had so far deranged 
it as to render all subsequent observations worthless. o 
Blanford had a smaller aneroid by Frodsham. This had acquired 
a considerable index error, as we found by comparison at Aosta, 
but on its being tested on his return to England, Mr. Blanford 
was gratified by finding that this index error had not varied, 
and was nearly constant at different pressures. We may there- 
fore assume that the observations made with it may be relied 
upon, at least approximately, after the proper corrections have 
been applied. 
The corrected reading at Rhémes, at 1.10 p.m. (Aug. 21), 
was 24,30—temperature 14.5 Cent., which, by comparison 


with Geneva, gives 6,015 feet 
» Aosta, » 5,822 ,, ~ mean, 5,866 feet, 
and ,,. St. Bernard, ,, 5,731 ,, 


for the height of the village. 
Before leaving Rhémes we had a chat with the curé, 
who looked at our map with much apparent interest and 


as little apparent comprehension, but who assured us most 
positively that the peak to the right, and none other, was 


x 
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the real Grand Apparei. This was confirmed by a local -chas- 
seur, whom we engaged as assistant guide, after declining 
the company of an individual who had the appearance and 
manner of a cowboy, but gave himself the same dignified 
appellation, and valued his services at twenty francs a day. 

r new guide was a likely-looking fellow, an ancien mili- 
taire, by name Jean Jacob, and with this addition to our 
force we started again at twenty minutes after two for. the 
chalet of La Suche, the highest in the valley. Some time 
before reaching it we met the herdsmen with their cattle, who 
had been compelled to seek lower ground on account of the 
snow which had fallen on the upper pastures on the preceding 
day. We were glad to find however that they were to return 
to La Suche in the evening. We passed on our way some 
fine waterfalls, pipe one about three-quarters of an hour 
before reaching our chalet, where we arrived at half-past four. 
We had from this point a good view of the peak we proposed 
to attack. Its apparent size was disappointing, but Jacob de- 
clared that we should find it much more considerable than it 
looked, and assured us that it was the veritable summit of the 
mountain. The name Apparei we learned to be patois for a wall 
or precipice—- French, parois ; Latin, paries. This agreed well 
enough with the peak in view, and we retired to rest satisfied 
that we saw our work before us. The height of the chalet 
appears from our observations to be, by comparison 


oe 


; with Geneva, 7,823 feet 
» Aosta, 7,700 ,, ¢ mean, 7,731, feet. 
» St. Bernard, 7,669 ,, 


oe 


The sleeping accommodation of our present quarters was 
rather limited, and my two companions and myself lay in 
our standing bedplace lined with hay, each man wrapped in 
his plaid, without room to move or turn. This, and the noise 
of the cheese-making operations, continued far into the 
night, was in my case an effectual bar to sleep. Trusting 
however to Favret to rouse us, I lay quiet as long as I 
could, and then, turning out, found it nearly four o'clock, 
by which time we ought to have been on our way. At 
least an hour was spent in the toilet, breakfast, and prepa- 
rations for departure, and at five we commenced ascending the 
steep grassy slopes at the back of the chalet, to the foot of a 
little peak of rock just above it. Here, bearing to the right and 
over stony slopes with patches of snow to the back of this little 
peak, we saw that it was no peak at all, but a spur or shoulder 


ee 
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of the mountain, approachable in the rear by a descent and not 
by an ascent. We now bore to the left along the rocks bound- 
ing the Glacier de Bassiac. Near the foot of the steeper part of 
this ascent we halted at half-past six for a second breakfast, 
and depositing all our superfluous impediments, attached our- 
selves to the ropes, Jean Favret leading, and were again in 
motion at a quarter-past seven. We had before us a cone of ice 
cut away into a rocky precipice on the left, and showing a rock 
aréte rather high up on the right. Towards this aréte we pro- 
posed to direct our course. We at once got on to the snow at 
the side of the glacier and bore directly for the face of the 
mountain. After the first half hour the inclination became 
steeper, and steps had to be cut, first in hard snow, afterwards 
in hard ice. This was very laborious work for Favret, but he 
performed it admirably. After one or two zigzags we bore off 
to the right towards the rocks mentioned already. The angle 
of the slope, which had been from 30° to 35°, increased to 47°, 
and the ice being very hard our progress was slow, and the 
cold very trying, as a sharp north wind was blowing. At half- 
past ten, and after many hundred steps had been cut, we 
reached the rocks, and they did not look by any means so prac- 
ticable when near at hand as they had done at a distance. 
While we sought some shelter from the wind, and endeavoured 
to restore the circulation in our veins, Favret detached him- 
self from the rope and set out exploring a possible way of 
proceeding. He found a couloir just behind the aréte which 
was practicable, and soon shouted to us to follow, which we 
did, coming again upon the aréte about 150 feet higher, 
and then bearing to the right on the western side of the peak 
along the foot of the rocks and on the top of a talus of ice, till 
we found ourselves close to what had appeared from below to 
be the top of the peak. This terminated in such a singular 
projection of slaty rock, stretching over the precipice like the 
outstretched wing of a gigantic bird, that it would have been at 
least unsafe, if practicable, to perch oneself upon its apex. For- 
tunately we were not called upon for such a proof of alpine 
zeal; the real summit was about 100 yards farther and perhaps 
50 feet higher, and we reached it at about twenty minutes to 
twelve o’clock. Here we found ample room to expatiate, and 
to commemorate the event of its being first trodden under hu- 
man foot by the erection of a very substantial stone man, 
to which important operation I fear I contributed but little, 
being more intent on noting the magnificent prospect around 
us. We found, as we had anticipated, that we were by no 
means on the highest point in our immediate neighbourhood. 
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Mr. Blanford’s aneroid gave (after correction) the reading 19.34 
—temperature 1.8 Cent., which, by comparison 


with Geneva, makes the height of the peak 11,553 feet ) mean, 
» Aosta, . » 11,528 ,, $11,494 
and ,, St. Bernard, ,, + 11,400 ,, J feet. 


But another peak at the distance of a little more than half a 
mile from us, in a south-west direction (WSW. by S.) appeared, 
as far as we could guess, about 500 feethigher. This seemed to 
astonish our local guide, Jacob, who stated that though neither 
had ever been ascended, our peak was always supposed to be the 
highest. He assured us that ours was the veritable Grand 
Apparei, the other bearing the name of St. Heléne, a name not 
to be found in the Sardinian map. On the gross inaccuracy and 
untrustworthiness of that map it is quite needless for me to dilate. 
We found a difficulty on the ground, with the map in our hands, 
in precisely identifying our position, or any of the neighbouring 
peaks; but I have now no doubt that the point we ascended 
occupies a position very little to the south of that marked on 
the map as the ‘ Bérier de l’Allée Noire, and that the peak 
locally known as the St. Heléne is identical with the Grand 
Apparei of the Sardinian map. Bearing, however, in mind that 
the name of Apparei properly belongs to the remarkable preci- 

ice which forms so striking a feature in this mountain, as seen 
ao the Val de Rhémes, and that from that valley the other 
peak is concealed by the nearer one, we may fairly claim to 
have ascended the mountain to which the name properly 
belongs. The St. Heléne, or southern peak of the Apparei, is 
a very remarkable summit. Like the northern peak, it has a 
rocky precipice on the south-east side, and a steep ice-slope on 
the north-west, which is a good deal crevassed. Our impression 
at the time was, that it might be accessible on this side by many 
hours’ step-cutting, but on looking at it again, in 1864, we were 
rather inclined to the belief that a trial by the rocks on the 
south would be a more poner) experiment. On the other side 
of us, and nearly due north, another peak, at a distance of about 
five miles, attracted our particular attention. It is situated on 
the ridge between the valleys of Rhémes and Grisanche, and, 
as far as we could judge, its height was not only considerably 
greater than that of the peak on which we stood, but at least equal 
to any other of the neighbouring mountains. To this Jacoh 
ve the name of the Grandes Rousses, We found, however, 

t it was known by another name in the Val Grisanche, the 
Bee d'Invergnuon, which, if not so convenient or euphonious, 
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has the merit of not having been already bestowed on another 
and a distant mountain. Strange to say, the existence of this 
mountain, about 12,000 feet in height, has never, so far as I 
know, been indicated in any published writing, map, or view ; 
except that I believe I am right in identifying it with the peak 
on the extreme right in Mr. Bonney’s excellent panorama From 
Mont Emilius, which he has taken to be the Grande Casse, a 
mountain at some distance on the other side of the frontier, 
and which would probably be concealed by this very peak. Its 
form and position fully justify this conjecture, and from its 
height, and the absence of intervening peaks, it is impossible 
that it should not be conspicuous from Mont Emilius. The 
other points in our view I need not recapitulate. It was 
bounded on the south-west by clouds, which came surging up 
from the Val de Tignes, and over the Col de Gailletta, some- 
times passing us, and temporarily obscuring our view on the 
north-west and north, but continually driven back again by an 
upper current from that quarter, which at one moment cleared 
them away, so far as to permit us a view into the valley of 
Tignes. On all other sides the sky was cloudless, and the 
panorama of the Alps from Mont Blanc to Monte Rosa, with 
that of the Graians, and a charming little peep of the distant 
plains of Piedmont down the Val Locana to the south-east, 
amply repaid the labours of the ascent. The wind, which had 
almost frozen us during our step-cutting, had fortunately sub- 
sided; in fact, we were at the dead point between two currents, 
and we were able thoroughly to enjoy ourselves for more than 
an hour and a half. At half-past one we commenced the 
descent. We soon approached the top of the couloir by which 
we had come up, but the steep slope on our left towards the 
Col de Gailletta presented apparently a route so much more 
rapid than that which we had taken in the morning, that we 
resolved to try a descent by it. There proved to be so little 
snow over the ice that we had to cut steps nearly the whole 
way down, and should have descended quite as quickly upon 
our old track. Much time, however, would probably be saved 
in the ascent by taking this route. Having once reached the 
more level part of the glacier we set off in a run, nearly 
upsetting each other as, still roped together, we leaped the 
reyasses in the way. At a quarter to three we were back 
again at the place where we had breakfasted, having occupied 
only an hour and a half in returning from the point which had 
taken nearly four hours and a half to reach. The wind, now 
pa from the west, was somewhat keen, so we made no 
longer halt here than to disengage ourselves from the ropes and 
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resume the articles we had left on our ascent, but pursued our 
way down to the first grass, where we stopped to rest and 

h from ten to thirty-five minutes past three. We then 
speeded down the hill-side, passed our chalet at four, and 
resolved to reach Aosta that night. It was only thirty miles 
farther, and at half-past eleven we knocked up old Tairraz, 
and soon retired, nothing loth, to the clean and comfortable 
beds of the Mont Blane. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, we set out again at six by carriage; 
this time as far as Ivrogne, at the foot of Val Grisanche, 
having despatched our knapsacks, with all dispensable articles, 
to La Thuille, on the Little St. Bernard Road. Our plan was 
to make an attempt to ascend the new peak we had discovered 
from the Grand Apparei, and then, if the weather and our 
inclinations should continue favourable, to try a high col on the 
north of the Ruitor to La Thuille. We were satisfied that our 
mountain would be most readily accessible from this side, both 
from what we had already seen of it, and from a reconnaissance 
which Mr, Blanford had made on the previous day from the 
top of a hill on the north-west of the town of Aosta. We started 
walking from Ivrogne at a quarter past eight, and reached the 
little village called Serré, about two miles lower than the village 
de ’Eglise de Grisanche, in three hours’ easy walking. The 
valley is one of the most beautiful I have ever seen, presenting 
rock scenery of the most romantic forms, fine chestnuts and 
other timber, a picturesque old castle at Planaval, and nume- 
rous cascades. Add to this a view of the snow mountains at 
the head of the valley, and Monte Rosa for a termination to 
the vista at the other extremity. The rocks, which consist for 
the most part of extremely hard gneiss, have the most distinct 
marks of glacier striation, preserved unaltered by the lapse of 
time, except where a great bergfall has scattered enormous 
shattered blocks over the valley, which contrast most remark- 
ably with the rounded and polished surfaces of those in situ. 
There is little or no moraine, but many remarkable perched 
blocks. Between and among the rocks are patches of verdant 
turf; the cottages, which are neater than usual, are roofed 
with a grey slate, which becomes covered with a bright orange- 
coloured lichen. The rocks, generally, have a lichen of an 
equally bright green. There is no inn in the valley,* but the 

a receives guests, and permits them to pay for the expense 
of their entertainment, which for all practical purposes comes 


* We found in 1864 a little inn at the village de |’Eglise, but the 
accommodation at the Syndic’s house at Serré is the best, 
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to pretty much the same thing. We accordingly repaired to 
his house at Serré, where we found that the Syndic himself 
was absent, but we were received by his son, who was most 
attentive to our comforts. We were offered beds, but we 
explained that our object was to find where the nearest chalet 
to our work was situated, and go there before night. It was 
not so easy to do this. The map told us nothing; the moun- 
tain was not seen from the valley, and we could get very little 
information on the matter, or, at least, what we got was not 
true. It ran to this effect, that it had been ascended several 
times by a Sardinian colonel of engineers, engaged on the 

vernment survey, which on the face of it seemed at least 
improbable. However, the identical chasseur who had accom- 
panied him was producible, by name Gabriel Chamonin. We 
were told, moreover, that the nearest point for our ascent would 
be a chalet belonging to our host, and his son, Pierre Joseph 
Frasse, volunteered to accompany us thither. Before quitting 
Serré, I may remark that the traveller may rely on finding 
there eggs, bread, and wine of tolerable quality, but not meat. 
We started again at a quarter to one, and called at the village 
de I’Eglise to secure the services of the chasseur, who was, we 
were told, the most skilful man in these parts. We engaged 
him to join us at an early hour next morning, but he did not 
keep his appointment, and sent instead a substitute, Auguste 
Frasse, who was decidedly inefficient as a guide, though a 
worthy fellow enough. Just above the village we crossed the 
stream, and commenced a rapid ascent by a good zigzag path, 
which brought us to the chalets of Plonta at a quarter past 
three. It was not till we had nearly reached them that we 
came in sight of our peak, and we then heard that no one had 
ever thought of mounting ¢hat—the point visited by the Sar- 
dinian colonel being quite another affair. This was satisfactory, 
and we thought we saw our way to the top clearly pa 
Blanford and I busied ourselves for a couple of hours in copying 
a map belonging to the Syndic, which was made in 1795, to 
show the fortifications erected in the valley by the French. 
It is a curiosity, but does not throw much light on the moun- 
tain topography. I also sketched the appearance of the Bec 
d’Invergnuon, as we now learned to call our mountain, and we 
retired to rest soon after eight. At this time the clouds, which 
had been descending ever since we came in, reached our level, 
and heavy rain began, leaving us but faint hopes of doing any 
good on the morrow. 

Our observations at the chalet of Plonta have given its 
height, by comparison 
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with Geneva, 7,808 feet 
» Aosta, 7,842 ,, }mean, 7,831 feet. 
» St. Bernard, 7,842 ,, 


About five o’clock, Favret came to call us, and said that the 
clouds were clearing off. We made our preparations for de- 
parture as rapidly as possible, but were not able to get away 
till 6°15. e ascended to the left, at the back of the chalet, 
making a considerable détour round the head of the little lateral 
valley, till we came to the ridge beyond it, which separated us 
from the base of our mountain. We climbed over this, but 
at rather too high a point, and had to make a considerable 
descent down a steep face of rock on the other side. This 
brought us to the foot of a little glacier, at the top of which 
we arrived at another rocky ridge, from which we had no 
descent, but came upon another rather larger glacier, called the 
Glacier de 'Epée. Our first rocks had been reached at 7.50, 
the foot of the little glacier at 8.30, the top of the second rocks 
and the foot of the larger glacier at 9.10. We ascended this 
rapidly, the snow being in good condition, so that we had scarcely 
any occasion for the axe, though the slope was, in part, as steep 
as 37°. But great was our disappointment, on reaching the 
col at the top of this glacier at 10.45, to see our peak still at 
a long distance, and separated from us by a great gulf, to pass 
which we should have to descend a vertical precipice of many 
hundred feet; and the ascent on the other side appeared not 
very easy. It was evident that time would beat us, and a 
majority of votes decided for the postponement of our attempt 
till the next day, and contenting ourselves for the present with 
the little peak close at hand. e reconciled ourselves to this 
fainéant proceeding the more readily as clouds were gathering 
about, and our present elevation would afford us a better view 
than we could hope to obtain even if we could have reached the 
desired summit. A few minutes placed us on the pinnacle of 
the Bec du Mont Forchu, where we had, at least, a fine view 
of the Invergnuon. The barometer, reading by Blanford’s 
aneroid (corrected), was 19°73, temperature 6°0 Cent., which, 
on comparison 


with Geneva, gives 11,076 feet 
» Aosta, » 11,130 ,, mean, 11,068 feet, 
3, St. Bernard, ,, 10,998 ,, 


for the height of this peak. 


The mountains to the east were much hidden by clouds, but I 
took angles with a pocket sextant on most of those to the west, 
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from the Bee d’Invergnuon on the south, to Mont Blane on 
the north. We could now obtain a tolerable general idea of 
the nature of the ridge on which we stood. It rises steeply 
from the Val de Rhémes, over which its summits immediately 
tower. On the Grisanche side, a number of spurs or transverse 
ridges run out, dividing the space into as many transverse val- 
leys; and three of these ridges had been interposed between 
our sleeping-place of last night and the desired mountain, 
The cleavage of the rocks dips to the north-west, and the 
ridges are all steeply inclined to the north, and form nearly 
vertical precipices on the south. We decided on returning by 
the glacier at our feet, called the Glacier d’Invergnuon, and 
trying to find some night-quarters nearer to our work. We, 
accordingly, left the Bec du Mont Forchu at half-past twelve, 
and commenced the descent of the precipice. It took us an hour 
and a quarter to reach the glacier, which we soon quitted on 
the north side. On descending the valley, we found that the 
nearest chalets were situated at a much lower level than those 
of Plonta, so that it became a question whether we should gain 
much by changing our quarters. Ultimately, the advice pre- 
vailed that we should return to Plonta, and endeayour to make 
a very early start in the paige as to get over the interven- 
ing ground before daybreak. e found the distance, however, 
making the circuit of the ridges, even longer than we had antici- 
pated, and did not reach our resting-place till ten minutes past five. 
On the succeeding mecting the clouds had come down into the 
valleys, and it was impossible to renew our attempt. Our time 
would not allow us to wait for better weather, and it was well 
we did not, as the next fortnight proved most unfavourable. 
We therefore, most reluctantly, set out for Bourg St. Maurice 
by the Col du Mont, and arrived there that evening at seven 
o'clock, without further adventure than losing our way in the 
mist, and wandering for three hours on the slopes and precipices 
of the Ruitor. The height of the Col du Mont I find, by a 
last observation we took upon it, to be, by comparison 


with Geneva, 9,014 feet 
», Aosta, 9,203 ,, ¢ mean, 9,121 feet. 
» St. Bernard, 9,147 ,, 


In stating the calculated heights of the several points, I have 
preferred giving the result of each of the comparisons to 
merely stating an average. Those obtained by comparison with 
Aosta may be thought, from its nearness, of greater value than 
the others; and in most instances, though not in the last, are 
intermediate in amount. 
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The comparison with St. Bernard gives, as is usually found 
to be the case, the lowest results; and though it might be sup- 
posed that, with the nearer equality of level, the risk of error 
should be less, I believe that, for some unexplained reason, the 
heights obtained by comparison with this station generally err 
on the side of deficiency. 

On the 12th of August, 1864, I left Aosta in company with 
Messrs. Blanford, Rowsell, Neighbour and Cuthbert, with 
Jean Favret and Michael Brunod of Courmayeur as guides, 
and a porter, for the Val Grisanche. We took carriages to 
Ivrogne and walked up the valley. At Serré we found the 
Syndic absent and his house shut up. We went on to the 
village de l’Eglise half an hour farther, where we found a 
tolerable auberge, called *‘ Au Cantine du Col du Mont,’ where 
we obtained bread, butter, eggs, honey, and very indifferent 
wine. At3 P.M. we set out again for the nearest chalet to 
the Glacier d’Invergnuon, and reached it at 4.40, only to find 
it deserted ; so we had to ascend to some distance on the other 
side of the ridge, which comes down from the Bee du Mont 
Forchu, to some other chalets which we found to be new and 
spacious, called Des Epines dessous. We obtained a man’s load 
of hay from some lower chiilets, and were able to make our- 
selves pretty comfortable for the night. Our soup was pre- 
pared from some cylindrical blocks of grated and compressed 
meat, glazed with gelatine, of very wooden and unpromisin 
appearance, brought by Mr. Blanford, to which some compresse 
vegetables were added, and was universally voted a great suc- 
cess. It is, perhaps, the best kind of portable provision which 
ean be carried with him by an alpine traveller, and certainly 
superior to the gluey matter usually sold in tin pots, or in the 
form of sausages, under the name of portable soup. It was 
procured from MeCall & Co., Houndsditch—each block, weigh- 
ing about a quarter of a pound, making a quart of strong soup, 
and costing eightpence. The compressed vegetables were of 
the ordinary kind, and the addition of them to the soup was our 
own idea. 

We rose at four o’clock next morning, and started at a 
quarter past five. We rounded the edge of the Forchu ridge 
as we had done on our return last year, ascended to the upper 
part of the Glacier d’Invergnuon, and crossing it halted a few 
minutes at the foot of the ridge of rock which descends from 
the peak at half-past seven, to attach ourselves to the ropes. 
We now began to ascend the steep portion of the glacier be- 
tween the Invergnuon and the Bec de Glacon. Its average in- 
clination cannot be much less than 30°. We were compelled to 
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i a deal, and the frozen snow or ice required steps 
rs tah aed the whole distance. Part of our route og 
up a course strewed with blocks of ice from recent avalanches. 
It was nearly two o’clock when we reached the top of the 
glacier and the col between the above-named peaks, and at 
two we had penetrated as far as we could go along the aréte 
towards the summit of the Invergnuon. The top of the last 
pinnacle which we reached consisted of a block of stone about 
three feet square and two feet thick, which rested in unstable 
equilibrium, half overhanging the more than vertical precipice 
towards the Val de Rhémes. On the other side it was ex- 
tremely steep, and the remainder of the aréte was exactly like 
a wall built of loose toppling stones, rising to a sharp peak 
about fifty yards from the place where we stood, and thirty or 
forty feet higher. To proceed farther was all but absolutely 
impossible, and the attempt would have been attended with the 
greatest danger. The rock consists of broken mica schist, and 
a piece which I brought away with me shivered into thin 
lamine in my knapsack. 

We were, therefore, compelled reluctantly to content our- 
selves with what must be considered practically the highest 
attainable summit. We had with us three aneroids, one by 
Browning and two by Fitkin, and a sympiesometer by Casella. 
The average reading of the aneroids, corrected by subsequent 
comparison with a standard barometer, was 19°43, and that of 
the sympiesometer 19°54. The former gives 12,142 feet for 
the hei Et of the spot on which we stood, and the latter 11,973 
feet. I am disposed to place most reliance on the sympieso- 
meter, and to assign to the mountain a height of as nearly as 
possible 12,000 feet. Although the remaining peak intercepted 
a small portion of our panorama, it was but a very small 
portion, and even this part had been visible from the col a few 
minutes before. The view was extremely fine, and included 
the Dauphiné group, which was remarkably clear considering 
the distance. r. Rowsell took angles with a prismatic com- 
pass on some of the principal peaks in view, and I attempted a 
hurried sketch, while we all took some refreshment, of which we 
stood greatly in need, having scarcely tasted anything since we 
set out. Thus occupied, an hour passed like a few seconds, 
and we found it necessary to commence our return. We had 
to proceed with great caution in the descent, and most of the 
steps on the ice had to be deepened and many fresh ones cut. 
We reached the foot of the steeper part of the glacier at a 
quarter-past six, without accident, though our party was rather 
more numerous than is desirable for safety on such ground. 


om ee 
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' Fortunately five out of the eight were provided with axes, 


and I cannot too strongly express how much we felt their value 
and importance. Upon steep ice-slopes, such as we had been tra- 
versing, an ordinary alpenstock is utterly ineffectual to arrest the 
descent when once the feet have slipped, and a numerous party 
provided with no better means of securing themselves run im- 
minent risk of destruction from the probable occurrence of such 
an accident to any one of their number; but if all, or even 
only the majority of a party are provided with axes, the danger 
is almost entirely obviated. We had an illustration, both posi- 
tive and negative, of their value, when one of our party, with 
an alpenstock, slipped and was brought up by the ropes on the 
verge of a crevasse. But this conclusion was, I think, most 
forcibly impressed on those who carried the axes by the feeling 
of security which was imparted when the spike of the axe was 
firmly driven into the ice or hard snow above, and one felt an- 
chored securely enough to sustain, if necessary, the whole party. 
I found also the value of the leather ring on the handle of the 
axe* in giving a good hold, and I would recommend the addition 
of a second similar ring about five inches nearer the spike. 

After a short halt we continued our descent over the glacier 
and down the valley. The chalet we had occupied on the pre- 
vious night had been this day deserted for another lower down, 
called Des Epines dessous. It was dark, or rather moonlight, 
when we reached it, and we lost our way and a little time in 
the woods, so that we did not reach it till half-past eight. Our 
quarters here were rather better than on the previous night, 
and we slept well after the fatigues of the day in the hay-loft 
over the cows, in spite of an amount of bell-ringing, which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have proved an effectual 
bar to slumber, and even in our sleep suggested dreams that a 
general terminus of all the railways in Europe had been com- 
pleted in the Val Grisanche, and that trains were starting every 
five minutes. 

On the succeeding morning two of our party were com- 
pelled to leave us on their return home. lanford, Rowsell 
and myself started to explore the upper end of the Val Gri- 
sanche, respecting which we were in complete ignorance. We 
supposed, however, that some passage must exist to the head 
of the Val de Rhémes. We started at half-past seven, and 
reached the highest chalets in the valley at the base of the 


* The leather ring referred to is that recommended in the Report of 
the Committee on Ropes and Axes, Journal, Vol. I. p. 331. 
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Sassiére at half-past nine. These chilets, called the chalets of 
Vaudet, stand close to the foot of a glacier of the same name, 
which terminates the valley. After an hour’s halt we ascended 
the glacier, keeping up its southern branch, and soon descried 
a very manifest col on the left, the top of which we reached, 
without difficulty, at two o’clock. The descent on the other 
side to the Glacier de Bassiac was equally easy. The col is that 
mentioned in the Alpine Guide under the name of the Col 
de Bassiac. The view from the top is rather confined, but by 
ascending the hill on the right we obtained a wider prospect. 
The St. Heléne, or southern Apparei, was still hidden, but we 
had a fine view of the peak which we ascended last year. 
The height of the col appears, by my sympiesometer obser- 
vation, to be about 10,200 feet, and that of the hill above 
about 200 feet higher. Our aneroids had not recovered from 
the ascent of the previous day, and mine read ‘70 lower than 
the sympiesometer. This would give the col another 1,000 
feet of height, which it certainly has not.* 

We left the summit at three o’clock, descended directly and 
without difficulty to the Glacier de Bassiac, and speeded on 
towards the chalets of La Suche. We did not, however, halt 
there, but descended the valley to the chilets of Barma 
Verein, about half an hour’s walk farther, arriving at half- 
past five. 

The next morning we started at a quarter to six to cross the 
Col Rosset, leading to the head of the Val Savaranche. We 
had to ascend a little lateral valley of the Val de Rhémes, im- 
mediately opposite the chilets of Barma Verein. There was a 
good path all the way to the foot of the last ascent, where we 


* On the whole, I am disposed to consider the sympiesometer much 
more reliable for mountain work than the aneroid. The great defect of 
the latter is the length of time it requires to take its permanent posi- 
tion at any given pressure, and its derangement for some time after 
having been subjected to considerable variations. | Whether entirely 
owing to this cause, or, in addition to this, its readings at any given 
pressure when the pressure is diminishing, differ -very considerably 
from those taken when it is increasing. The only defect I have 
found in the sympiesometer is one of constructional detail. Mine, 
which is one of Casella’s, has the bulb of the thermometer so distant 
from the closed end of the tube that there may be, and frequently is, 
a difference of several degrees in their temperature, and a conscquent 
error of as much as a quarter of an inch in the reading. I have al- 
ways, however, taken the precaution to set the instrument down in the 
shade for as long as possible before taking the observation, in order that 
it may acquire a uniform temperature. ; 
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halted from 7:45 to 8 o’clock. Our direction was at first south- 
east, then, after passing some chalets about half way, keeping 
to the south round a projecting spur of the mountain. The 
last ascent was up a steep slope of clappey ; and we reached 
the top of the pass, which is marked by some conspicuous 
yellowish rocks of a kind of rather soft porous lava, at a 
quarter to nine. The height I find by the sympiesometer to 
be about 9,770 feet. There was a cornice of snow near the 
top of the pass, which we had imagined to be the edge of some 
extensive snow-field, but when reached it proved to be a few 
yards only in extent. There were indications on the Val 
Savaranche side that a considerable extent of ground must here 
be usually covered with snow, but this year it was almost all 
gone. e had a good view from the col of the range on the 
other side of the Val de Rhémes, from the St. Heléne and 
Grand Apparei to the Invergnuon, as well as of the southern 
peaks of the Paradis and Levanna range, and we remained 
nearly two hours sketching and taking angles. Our descent 
took us over a considerable extent of elevated ground, mostly 
bare of herbage, with numerous pools or tarns —a favourite 
haunt of the chamois. We had the good fortune to witness a 
general congress of several herds, numbering in all some forty 
or fifty. Our guides were immensely excited, and to our 
regret raised shouts, which soon sent them scampering in all 
directions, a dozen or more passing very nearus. We reached 
the valley of Savaranche in about an hour, at a point a little 
below the Croix de Nivolet; and after halting for half an hour 
at the chalets of Nivolet to enjoy a most delightful bath in 
the clear stream near, we proceeded to the village of Val Sava- 
ranche, which we reached at three o’clock. The inn, called the 
Croix de Nivolet, is kept by the same individual who has been 
immortalized by Mr. Ormsby as the landlord of the ‘ Marmot’s 
Hole, and, though doubtless affording better accommodation 
than that choice retreat, is simply execrable. We remained no 
longer than was necessary to obtain the requisite rest and 
refreshment, and then pursued our way to Aosta, arriving at 


half-past eight. 


On THE DETERMINATION OF HEIGHTS BY MEANS OF THE 
Barometer. Parti. By W. Maruews, Jun., M.A. 


ei appears to be a growing desire among the members 
of the ienie Club to turn their mountain expeditions to 
some scientific account, and so to add the charm of intellectual 
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exercise to the comparatively animal pleasure of climbing. Of 
the many physical problems that can engage the attention of 
a mountaineer, few are so interesting, so useful, and so easy 
of application, as the determination of heights by means of the 
barometer, or some equivalent instrument for ascertaining the 
or of the air. From the numerous enquiries that have 

een addressed to me, the subject appears to be far from 
generally understood, and a few remarks upon it will probably 
not be unacceptable to the readers of the Journal. I propose, 
in this paper, to give as popular an explanation as possible of 
the formula first developed by Laplace,* which is the one 
generally made use of, and to reserve for a subsequent number 
what I have to say upon the practical application of it. 

The pressure of the stehniseues on any horizontal area—such 
as a square inch—is equal to the weight of the vertical column 
of air which has that area for its base, and is ascertained by 
balancing the column of air against a vertical column of mer- 
cury sufficient in length to counteract it. By multiplying the 
weight of a cubic inch of mereury by the number of inches in 
the ‘fength of the mercurial column, the weight with which the 
atmosphere presses upon the area of a square inch is immedi- 
ately determined. As, however, mercury expands when heated, 
the weight of a cubic inch of the metal consequently diminishes; 
it becomes convenient, therefore, to refer the atmospheric pres- 
sure to mercury of some given temperature, and that of freezing 
water is chosen for the purpose. This temperature, which is 
0° of the Centigrade kant 32° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, is 
called the standard temperature of the mercurial column. 

Again, the pressure exerted upon a given area by a given mass 
of matter, such as a cubic inch of mercury at the standard 
temperature, depends upon the force with which it is attracted 
to the centre of the earth; in other words, upon the force of 
gravity. Now, as the magnitude of this force varies with the 
latitude of the place of observation, and its height above the 
sea-level, the length of the column of mercury necessary to 
produce a given pressure will vary in a corresponding manner. 
It is desirable, therefore, to adopt a ‘standard’ value for the force 
of Gravity, and this is defined to be its value at the sea-level, 
and at the latitude of 45°. ‘ 

The weight of a cubic inch of mercury at the standard tem- 
perature is equivalent to that of 491155 lbs. avoirdupois. As, 
however, the weight of the mercurial column will, ceteris pari- 
bus, be proportional to its length, the atmospheric pressure at 


ik 


* ‘Mécanique Céleste,’ 2™ Partie, livre 10, p. 289. 
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any point may be simply measured by the length of the column 
of mercury er ae 8 to counteract it. Regarded from this 
point of view it is called for distinction the Barometric Pressure. 
Wherever, therefore, this term occurs, it signifies the length of the 
column of mercury, at the temperature of 0° Cent., or 32° Fahr., 
which balances the pressure of the air. * 

The length of such a column, or, as it is termed, ‘ the height 
of the barometer,’ fluctuates considerably, varying at the sea- 
level from 28 to 31 inches, or thereabout. This fluctuation 
depends upon various causes, of which the amount of aqueous 
vapour in the air is the most important. The standard height 
of the barometer is referred to the mean level of the sea, in 
latitude 45°, and is taken at 30 inches in England, and 760 
millimétres, or 29°9218 inches, in France. 

Now, if we know the pressure at any point of the earth’s 
surface, and the law of its decrease in terms of the height, the 

ressure af any other point vertically above the first being 
nown, the height of such other point will be known also. 

This problem in its full generality is one of a very compli- 
cated character, as the decrease of the pressure is governed, 
not only by the direct influence of the height, but also by the 
temperature of the air, and the change in the value of gravity. 
It will be best understood by considering, first, the simplest 
conceivable case, and introducing step by step the various 
elements of complexity. 

Let A be a point at the L 
45°. Suppose that the 
atmosphere, instead of di- 
minishing in density up- 
wards, has a uniform den- 
sity throughout, equal to ler 
the density at A, and that 
it terminates suddenly at 
L, the height AL being 
such as to produce a pres- A 
sure at the point A,equal to ii 
that of h inches of mercury. Suppose, farther, that the tempera- 
ture throughout AL is also uniform and equal to 0° Cent., and 
that the force of oes at every point of AL is the same as 
that at A. AL is called the height of the homogeneous atmo- 
sphere, and may be denoted by the letter H. 

It is evident that H bears the same ratio to h—the height of 


* See Herschel’s Meteorology, pp. 15, 16. 
D2 
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the mercurial column which balances it—that the density of mer- 
cury does to that of air. The latter ratio is determined by 
experiment, and the results of different observers are not 
exactly in accordance. 

According to Biot and Arago, the ratio of the density of 
mercury at 0° Cent. to that of dry air at the same temperature 
under a pressure of 760 millimétres, or 29-9218 inches, at the 
mean sea-level in latitude 45°, is 


10,466°8 ; 


while the later, and probably more accurate, experiments of 
Regnault make it 
10,517°3. 


The former value will be taken here, as it is that adopted 
by Laplace. 


Therefore Fay 104668 millimdtren, 


7 
and H =7955 miétres, or 26,100 feet. 


It is worthy of remark that the height of the homogeneous 
atmosphere is unaltered by any change in its density, as any: 
such change would be exactly compensated by a corresponding 
change in the height of the mercurial column. 

If, then, h be the barometric pressure at A, and & that at 
a point B, whose height it is wished to determine, we should 
have, on the hypothesis of a uniform density, the very simple 
relation, ; 

AB_h-k 


7 \ my edhe putting AB =z, r 


z= Fi B). 


As, however, the atmosphere is a highly compressible and 
elastic fluid, its actual constitution is very different from that 
which has just been supposed. According to Mariotte’s law, 
the density at every point is proportional to the pressure, the 
temperature being considered uniform, and will therefore 
decrease in ascending upwards from the surface of the earth. 
Imagine a vertical column of the atmosphere to be divided into 
a number of layers, each 1,000 feet in thickness, the density of 
each layer being supposed for simplicity to be the same 
throughout. Each of these layers is compressed by the weight 
of all those above it, and therefore the quantity of air in each 
layer continually decreases in ascending. But the difference 
between the pressures on two successive layers is equal to the 
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weight of the upper, and therefore the differences between 
the pressures on each successive layer will form a continually 
diminishing series. 

Equal increments of height, therefore, correspond to continu- 
ally d ing decrements of pressure, and, conversely, equal 
decrements of pressure correspond to continually increasing 
increments of height. 

This will be seen clearly from the following table, in which 
the barometric pressures are given for each 1,000 feet from the 
sea level, where the barometer is supposed to stand at 30 inches, 
up to 10,000 feet. As before, the temperature is supposed to 
be 0° Cent. throughout, the force of gravity constant, and the 
latitude 45°. 


Heights. Pressures, Differences of Pressure. 

Feet. Inches. Inches, 
0 30-000 

1,000 28°873 1:127 
2,000 27°789 1-084 
3,000 26°746 ~ 1043 
4,000 25-741 1-005 
5,000 24-774 “967 
6,000 23°844 “930 
7,000 22-949 895 
8,000 22-087 *862 
9,000 21°258 *829 

10,000 20°459 ‘799 


The pressures in the second column will be found to be a 
decreasing series in geometrical progression, with the common 
ratio ‘9624, so that as the heights increase in arithmetical pro- 
gression the pressures decrease in geometrical. 

The relation between the heights and barometric pressures 
is expressed by the following algebraical formula, in which. 
the symbols have the same meanings as those previously 
assigned to them. ‘The truth of the formula must be taken 
for granted, as its investigation is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

z=H (log, h—log, k). 

If 2 were the height of any other point where the pressure 

was k’, we should have, by substitution and subtraction, 


z—z' = H (log, k’—log, k); 
an expression of precisely the same form as the first ; whence 


the rule— 


The difference in height of two points in the same vertical is 
equal to the height of the homogeneous atmosphere multiplied by 
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the difference of the Napierian logarithms of the barometric 
pressures. 

To transform the equation into an equivalent one with 
tabular logarithms, we have only to multiply both sides by the 
modulus of the common system, whence 

4342945 z==H (logy h—logio &), 
and 2=2°30259 H (logy) h—logy  &). 

The factor 230259 H is called the Barometric Coefficient, 

and may be denoted by C. It is equal to 
18,317 métres, or 60,096 feet. 


We have now to consider the disturbing cause of heat, to 
the influence of which almost every fluctuation that affects the 
atmosphere is due. 

Suppose a vertical column of air of the 
temperature of 0° Cent. to be uniformly 


heated, and to expand so that a portion of B— 
the column, which was in the first instance 
below a given point’ B, is now transferred cj— 


aboveit, and the remaining portion, which pre- 
viously occupied the space AC, now occupies 
AB. If we now observe the barometer at B, 
it will stand at the same height as if we had 
previously observed it at C, and the formula A 
will give us the height of AC instead of that of 
AB. A correction, CB, must therefore be added, the amount 
of which it is required to determine. 

It was found by Gay Lussac that a given mass of air under 
a constant pressure expands by ‘00375 of its volume at 0°, 
for each degree Cent. that its temperature is increased. This 
fraction is called the coefficient of dilatation, and was raised by 
Laplace to -004, in order to take into account the greater ex- 
pansive power of the vapours contained in the atmosphere. 
If, then, the column AC has been raised from 0° to the uni- 
form temperature of 6° Cent., 


CB=AC x 004 6. 


At this stage, however, a serious difficulty presents itself. 
The temperature of the atmosphere decreases slowly in ascend- 
ing from the sea level, so that the temperature of an aerial 
column never is uniform, and we only know in practice the 
temperature of its two extremities. From these data we have 
to ascertain the mean temperature of the column, or that tempe- 
rature which, supposed to exist uniformly throughout it, would 
produce a dilatation exactly equal to that which actually takes 
place. 
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The solution of this question will depend upon the law of 
decrease, and this must be determined experimentally, by in- 
yestigating the relation between the temperatures and the 

ures, or between the temperatures and the heights. The 
latter method has generally been followed, but in using it the 
heights must not be determined barometrically, as, in so doing, 
we should have to assume the very law which it is our business 
to discover. 

For the purpose of simplifying the problem, Laplace as- 
sumed a law of decrease which leads to the remarkably simple 
result that the mean temperature of an aerial column is half 
the sum of the temperatures of the extremities. If then s be 
the temperature at the bottom, ¢ that at the top, and m the 
mean temperature, expressed in degrees Cent., 

m att!, 


and CB=AC x-004 * 54 


1 | 2(s+t 

mac 242), 
Whence the following rule: Zo find the correction for tempera- 
ture, multiply the approximate height by twice the sum of the 
observed temperatures, and divide the product by 1,000. The 
correction is additive as long as m is above 0°, and subtractive 
when it is below it. 

The temperature correction is of great importance; each 
increase of 1° Cent. in the mean temperature increasing the 
height 4 feet in every 1,000 feet. We have next to consider 
the corrections for the change in the value of gravity which, 
although much smaller, are too considerable to be neglected. 

In determining the height of the homogeneous atmosphere, 
it was assumed that the force of gravity was constant, whereas 
strictly speaking, it varies inversely as the 
square of the distance from the earth’s 
centre. If, then, the barometer be observed 
at a given point, B, a greater length of 


mercurial column will be required to pro- —|B 
duce a given pressure than would be neces- od 
sary on the hypothesis that the force of —ic 


gravity is constant, and a barometric pres- 
sure will be indicated which, on that hypo- 
thesis, would belong to a lower point, C. 
A correction, CB, is therefore required for A 
the effect of the decrease of gravityon the ~ 
weight of the mercurial column. 
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Again, the weight of the air above B is really less, and the 
aerial column AB is less compressed than it would be if gravity 
were constant. The space AB is therefore obseiell Ny a 
column of air, which would, on that hypothesis, have occupied 
AC’, and the barometric pressure observed at B is that which 
would have been indicated at C’. A correction CB’ is therefore 
required for the effect of the decrease of gravity on the den- 
sity of the air. These two corrections are always additive. 

Further, the force of gravity at the sea level varies with the 
latitude. From 0° to 45° it is less than its mean value, both 
because it is more counteracted by the centrifugal effect of the 
earth’s rotation, and because the sea level is farther from the 
earth’s centre. From 45° to 90°, on the other hand, it is 
Siacoe than its mean value. A correction is therefore required 

or latitude, which will be additive in the former case and sub- 
tractive in the latter. 

The complete formula is, therefore, 

2=0 (logy h— logo) x {142640 x 
{ 1+Corrections for gravity 
| and latitude. 


It was observed that the ratio of the density of mercury to 
dry air as determined by Biot and Arago was not in accordance 
with later observations. Now, as the barometric coefficient 


‘depends upon this ratio, any error in its determination must 


necessarily affect the correctness of the formula. In order 
to arrive at the most correct coefficient, a large number of 
heights were measured trigonometrically, and a series of equa- 
tions were thus formed, in each of which C entered as an 
unknown quantity. The value of C thus obtained was 18,336 
metres, or 60,158°6 feet, so that 
2=(GO1986 her’) * (9810 Ieee) x {142755} x 
1+ Corrections for gravity 
and latitude ;, 

h and k must of course be expressed in métres in the one case and 
feet in the other. 


By aid of the tables contained in Guyot’s most useful collec- 
tion, published by the Smithsonian Institute of Washington, 
the necessary calculations may be made with the utmost faci- 
lity. The barometric coefficient multiplied by the logarithm 
of the barometric pressure is tabulated for every hundredth of 
a millimetre and every thousandth of an inch. Nothing more 
is necessary than to look out the numbers corresponding to the 
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barometric pressures at the upper and lower stations, subtract 
the one from the other, correct for temperature according to 
the rule, and apply the corrections for gravity and latitude as 
given in the tables. 

Such is the method of determining heights according to the 
formula of Laplace. Another formula has bens investigated by 
Bessel, who aimed at ter accuracy by introducing a sepa- 
rate factor for the effect of the aqueous vapour in the air. 
Professor Plantamour of Geneva has computed a series of 
tables based upon this formula, in which he has adopted the 
more accurate constants of Regnault, viz. 18,4048 metres as 
the barometric coefficient, and °003665 as the coefficient of 
dilatation of the air. These tables are included in Guyot’s 
collection; but as the advantage of Bessel’s method over that 
of Laplace is very doubtful, and the calculations are longer 
and more difficult, they are less to be recommended for ordinary 
use than those previously described. 

The only part of the preceding investigation, which is of 
questionable validity, is that relating to the temperature, and it 
is therefore desirable to enquire how far the hypothesis assumed 
by Laplace is in accordance with fact, for which purpose the 
hypothesis itself must be explained a little more fully. But 
the discussion of this subject, together with the application to 
maeive of the foregoing theory, must be reserved for our next 
number. 


VILLAGE LIFE IN SWITZERLAND.* 


LTHOUGH the whole geography of Switzerland is probably better 
A known in England than among the natives themselves, and Eng- 
lish observers have gathered every variety of plant, and hammered at 
every species of rock existing in all the twenty-two cantons, yet com- 
paratively few have enjoyed, or even sought, opportunities of observing 
the people themselves, and becoming acquainted with their habits and 
character. We all are familiar with the several classes of guides and 
porters, with the hotel-keeping race, and their rough substitutes in 
mountain chilets, and most of us have at least a general knowledge of 
Swiss history, and of the chief features of their present government; but 
of the details of domestic life we see and know nothing, and we form 
our estimate of the national character by most imperfect generalization, 
from the classes who are brought into constant contact with travellers. 
This is no fault of the ordinary traveller, who would probably be glad 
to extend his own experience could he command the time; and we 


* Village Life in Switzerland. By Sophia Duberly Delmard. London: 
Longman & Co. 1865. 
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listen with interest to a witness like the authoress of the work before 
us, enjoying the advantage of having had long and continuous observa- 
tion, though of only one locality. Mrs. Delmard, with her husband and 
children, has resided between two and three years at Bex, in the Rhone 
yalley; and though she seems to possess absolutely no knowledge of any 
other part of the country, she has had ample means of forming a trust- 
worthy estimate of the people of that immediate neighbourhood. Her 
style of writing is familiar, sometimes almost vulgarly so, and her 
grammar not always unexceptionable; but she relates vividly enough 
what she has seen and known, and her conclusions are not mere femi- 
nine substitutes for all argument, but reasonable inferences from re- 
} corded facts. 

The people of Bex, according to Mrs. Delmard, are the idlest, dirtiest, 
ugliest, most drunken race imaginable : their morality and religion are 
alike defective, and their sole virtues politeness and good nature. And 
certainly the unsavoury details she relates sufficiently justify even these 
sweeping charges, while there is no appearance of exaggeration; and 
Mrs. Delmard’s own previous ideas and prejudices were, as she frank] 
says, entirely altered by her experience. But her testimony, thoug 
important so far as it goes and comprising an entirely new set of facts, 
is obviously as imperfect as that of the habitual summer tourist. Her 
total ignorance of everything ten miles distant from Bex is apparent 
throughout: it is true she never pretends to know anything, but she 
has evidently no idea that the people she has seen are not typical Swiss. 
And yet it is manifestly as unjust to apply to the whole Swiss nation 
an estimate formed by a residence at Bex, as to judge of English habits 
and character in general from observing the manners and morals of some 
miserable village in the least prosperous part of this country. The Rhone 
valley is notoriously the most unhealthy region in Switzerland; the com- 
paratively recent union of Vaud to the Confederation has given very little 
time for freedom to tell on the popular character ; and the example of 
France shows how pernicious to religion and morality the overthrow of 
Catholicism in an irreligious age is likely to be. It would be equally 
fallacious to argue from a knowledge of Glarus and Zurich only, that 
the Swiss are the most industrious, decent, prosperous, and moral of 
peoples; or from observation of a couple of valleys off the St. Gothard, 
that they are the tallest and handsomest of Senki’. Mrs. Delmard’s 
description does not even apply to Canton Vaud as a whole; it would 
be absurd to describe the people of Lausanne in the language bestowed 
on Bex; and even if spoken of the valleys whose heads are within a 
few miles of Bex, and which run northwards from the range of the 
Diablerets, such language would appear grossly exaggerated. We are 
no champions of the Swiss in general, or of the Vaudois in icular ; 
observation as close and continuous as Mrs. Delmard’s would very pro- 
bably discover equally black spots in other quarters, but we merely 
mean to show that this has not been done, To those who are interested 
in the Swiss, Mrs. Delmard has done a great service in telling what she 
has seen; and it is in no unfriendly spirit.towards her, but rather in the 
hope that she may extend her observations elsewhere, that we point out 
what we should have called the patent defect in her book, but for the 
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singular fact that none of the many reviewers who have noticed this work 
seem to have observed it. 

Mrs. Delmard went to live at Bex for the sake of economy, and 

ives many valuable items of information as to prices and supplies. 

e certainly was successful in attaining the cheap, but not without a 
considerable admixture of what most people would deem the nasty. 
Independently of actual dirt, bad drainage, &c., she and her family 
were content to live without servants, finding the native maid -of-all- 
work an expensive, useless, and troublesome article, and to live on very 
simple food. She declares that the whole party soon came to prefer 
the meagrest of soups and most miscellaneous of salads to more sub- 
stantial fare; and this might very likely be the case, but it altogether 
disturbs any comparison between the cost of living in Bex and in an Eng- 
lish vi As the authoress very justly observes, ‘I don’t deny that 
people (English I mean) spend less money abroad, not that things taken 
im the aggregate are cheaper, but simply because they learn to do with- 
out many things that they considered indispensable, indeed necessary 
to health and life when at home, and make use of many articles of food 
at which, in England, we turn up our noses in disgust. If we will do 
the same things there as here (in Bex) we can, and find great advantage 
and profit accruing to our health and purses.’ 

Mrs. Delmard ap not to be devoid of interest in mountain scenery 
and climbing, and her husband contributes a good account of a ramble 
up the little-visited Dent de Morcles; but her evident and more femi- 
nine predilection is for the valleys. She seems to have a lurking 
es ae that most of the people who profess to climb mountains do not 

ly do so, but merely disappear from inhabited regions for a time, 
long enough to make the statement that they have ascended some peak 
decently probable. If there are any such benighted mortals, we can 
only pity them, and wonder how on earth they manage to kill so many 
hours of time. True lovers of the Alps will almost always appreciate 
the attraction of low elevations as well as high ones, and endorse Mrs. 
Delmard’s advice, that those who prefer the former should boldly say 
so, and abstain from encumbering the more able-bodied or more ac- 
tively-inclined with their presence, without any fear that they will 
lose any credit in mountaineers’ eyes by doing so. If there is a class 
of travellers whom the climber more especially dreads and dislikes, it 


Beaters: who are always seeking to join his expeditions, and betray 


out a total inaptitude for any real enjoyment of them. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


To the Editor of the Alpine Journal.—Dear Sir,—Having often 
during an alpine excursion felt the want of a portable and moderately 
accurate level, I hope that you will allow me to call your attention 
to a very simple and ingenious contrivance which I saw the other day 
in the possession of an American gentleman of this town. 

As a diagram will best illustrate my meaning, I venture to insert one. 
Here A B represents a brass tube about 8 inches long and 1} inch in 
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diameter. The end B is closed by a plate of glass, having a line 
of collimation drawn across its centre. At the end A isa simple eye- 
hole, accurately centered. 


F DF 


C represents a small level inside, and at the top of the tube A B, 
attached to it by the adjusting screws E E. This level is transparent, 
and in the tube A B and at the point C is situated a longitudinal 
hole, covered with ground glass, corresponding with the position of the 
bubble in the level below. 

D is a silvered mirror, inclined at such an angle as to throw the 
reflection of the bubble when in the centre into the eyehole at A. A 
line is drawn across the mirror to bisect the image of the bubble. The 
adjustment of the level is effected by the screws E E, and that of the 
mirror by the screws F F, 

The line of collimation must correspond of course very accurately 
with the position of the eter but at this i is a matter of workmanship, 
in which accuracy is easily secured 

The actual idea of this instrument is not new, but the illumination 
of the image of the bubble from above is ingenious, and we was very 
defective in all former modes of construction. 

Should any members of the Club think of procuring this useful 
companion, I believe Iam right in stating that Mr. Browning, of the 
Minories and 179 Strand, would undertake its construction at a price 
somewhat below £3, with a leather-sling case complete. 

The error of the instrument is not great. The one I saw could be 
depended upon up to two feet in a mile, and as it is not intended for 
very accurate observation, but for taking approximate levels, such am 
error is of no consequence. Yours truly, 

British Legation, Turin. Nassau Joceyn. 


Auring Byways, IX.—The following expedition cannot, perhaps, 
with strict propriety be termed a byway, lying as it does in the’ 
directest line between Chamouni and Zermatt. But we have inserted 
it in the series of Alpine Byways, as coming within the category of 
short and easy expeditions as yet unknown, and practicable for those 
who would not venture to undertake the High-Level Route as a whole, 
though of little practical value to such travellers. 

The High-Level Route.—Col des Planards.—In devising the ‘ High- 
Level Route’ between Chamouni and Zermatt, and in describing it in 
‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’.second series, vol. 1, page 229, I sug- 
gested that, instead of the détour involved in descending from La Folie 
to Orsiéres, after passing the Col d’Argentiére, and in reascending to 
St. Pierre, in order to commence the next link in the chain, viz., the 
Col du Sonadon, the route between those passes should traverse the 
intermediate ridge. It was not until the 3lst of August, 1864, that I 
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had an opportunity of ascertaining the feasibility of the passage, and 
thus of completing the High-Level Route. The campaign of Mr. J. A. 
Hudson and myself in 1864 terminated at Martigny, which we reached 
by way of the Col de la Reuse d’Arolla, another link in the chain of 
passes forming the High-Level Route. The height of this col being 
apparently not precisely known, I may add that my instruments, after 
comparison with Geneva, St. Bernard, and Aosta, give a result of 11,004 
feet. From Martigny, Mr. Hudson went to lose his mountaineering 
appetite, and regain the skin of his face, in the effeminacy of Wiesbaden, 
whilst our two guides started for Visp, in order to falfi other engage- 
ments. Three days of my holiday still remained, and I proposed to 
leave the country by way of Chamouni. I concluded that I could not 
employ the interval better than in testing the practicability of my sug- 
gested and going thence to Chamouni by the Col d’Argentiére. 
‘The departure of the two guides introduced me to the first difficulty, 
Martigny not age exactly the place where one is likely to stumble upon 
efficient men for the work of the Argentiére. My inquiries resulted in 
the appearance of one Maurice Nicholas Joris of Orsiéres, between 
which place and Martigny he was employed in the less soul-inspiring 
occupation of driving a char-d-banc. As however he had, two years 
previously, crossed the Argentiére, and knew a young porter at Orsiéres 
who, on the h of half a glacier expedition, considered himself 
qualified, I en them. Another difficulty which presented itself, in 
the fact of neither of them possessing an ice-axe and none being procur- 
able, was got over by mine being considered sufficient for the party. So 
Joris drove my knapsack to Orsiéres, whilst I escaped that hackneyed 
route by leaving the char-road at Les Vallettes, and making my way 
to i vid the Col de Champey.* As a col, it is unique, a water 
channel forming the summit-level. I measured its height at 5,046 feet. 
Dinner over, I walked on to St. Pierre, previously arranging for Joris 
following me thither against the ensuing morning, whilst the porter, 
with provisions for the Argentiére, was to meet us in the evening at 
the chalets of La Folie, on our arrival from the suggested pass. Leaving 
St. Pierre in the morning, Joris and I followed the St. Bernard road for 
half an hour, and at the second bridge turned west, up the valley called 
on Dufour’s map‘ Les Planards.” As we approached the head of the 
valley we climbed its northern slopes to the col, which was reached in 
less than three hours from St. Pierre. I measured its height at 9,386 
feet, and propose to call it the Col des Planards. To the east stands 
out, in bold relief, the Graffeneire, overhanging the Cols Sonadon and 
Maison Blanche, whilst on the west stretches the long line of Ai- 
guilles of the Mont Blane chain, the actual summit being however 
concealed by the Grandes Jorasses, which from this point of view 
presents a remarkably formidable aspect. Extending its hands thus, 
on the east to the Sonadon, and on the west to the Argentiére, this Col 
des Planards truly becomes the connecting link of the High-Level 
Route. In descending we bore at first slightly to the left, and after 


* This route is described as a Byway in No. I. of the Alpine Journal, 
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passing above the chilets of Les Ars, on the route of the Col de Fenétre 
(St. Bernard), reached the chalets of Ferrex in les#*than an hour of 
easy walking. Here we took up our night quarters, finding we could 
not do so at La Folie, fifteen minutes below. The porter joined us, 
and the following day we descended to La Folie, and crossed the Col 
d’Argentiére to Chamouni. As the exact height of the latter col appears 
somewhat in doubt, I may add that, by my observations, it comes out 
at 12,118 feet (mean of comparisons with Aosta, Geneva, and St. 
Bernard). F. W. Jacoms. 

Tue Enautsh anp Merricat Barometric Sranparps.—I must own 
that my friend Mr. Mathews by his ingenious suggestion (see Vol. I. 
p- 441) of employing a hybrid measurement, and graduating the baro- 
meter with millimétres taken at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, instead 
of true millimétres, succeeds in reconciling the double scale on the same 
instrument. I cannot, however, allow that he has proved my ‘ conclu- 
sion erroneous’ as to the cause of the discrepancy between French and 
English barometers as compared with the boiling point, nor does he 
seem prepared to offer any other explanation. Of course, the only real 
difference between the barometers is owing to the decrease of gravity, 
and if all French barometers were graduated on Mr. Mathews’ plan, 
with millimétres taken at a temperature of 62° Fahrenheit instead of the 
freezing point, the difference between the two barometer readings, 
equivalent to the boiling point, would be only ‘007 inch; but as this is 
not the case, we always find that the atmospheric pressure expressed by 
any boiling point reads by a fraction very nearly='017 inch higher 
on the French than on the English barometer. 

In Guyot’s tables, both in those that give the comparison of the 
metrical and English barometers, and in those that give the equivalent 
of the boiling point, the English inches are, so to speak, a literal 
translation of the French millimétres, and no account is taken of the 
difference of the standard temperature and gravity: the consequence is, 
that any one possessing a barometer and boiling-point thermometers 
which exactly coincide according to Guyot'’s tables, if he takes them to 
the Kew Observatory for verification, and there compares them with 
the standard instruments, will find that they no longer tally, but that 
there is a difference in the atmospheric pressure, as shown by his baro- 
meter and thermometer, amounting to ‘017 inch, the barometer being 
the highest, Cuarves Packer. 

Frencu AND Enatisu Bortine Pornts.—In the Alpine Journal for 
June, my friend Mr. Packe stated that he had discovered a discrepancy 
between the barometric pressures corresponding to the French and Eng- 
lish boiling points, as the latter has been defined by the Kew Committee 
of the British Association, and he offered an explanation of it, to which I 
took exception in the last number of the Journal. My friend has since 
challenged me to give my own version of the cause of the discrepancy. 
I did not attempt this in the first instance, because I was unable at 
the time to Jay my hand on the Kew definition, but having since done 
so, I have great pleasure in accepting the challenge. The definition 
will be found at page xxxii. of the Report of the British Association 
for 1854, where 212° upon Fahrenheit’s scale is stated to be :—‘ The 
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temperature of steam under Laplace’s standard atmospheric pressure, 
or the atmospheric pressure corresponding to the following number 
of inches in the barometric reading, reduced to 32° F. 


29-9218 +(0°0766 x cos. 2 latitude) + (000000179 x height 


. 


in feet above the sea).’ 


As 29-9218 inches is the exact equivalent of 760 millimétres, the 
barometric pressures corresponding to the French and English boiling 
points are precisely identical, the Kew Committee having merely adopted 
the French definition. 

The discrepancy discovered by Mr. Packe has therefore no existence 
in fact, and its appearance in his observations was probably due to his 
having used a barometer erroneously graduated, in the manner described 
by Mr. Tuckett in the ‘Reader’ of December 10th, 1864, and by me 
in the ‘Phil. Magazine’ of January last. W. Matuews, Jon. 


Frora or THE Pyrenees. —I am anxious to learn how many vari- 
eties of the Papaver Alpinum exist in the Swiss Alps. I have found 
three varieties—almost, if not quite, amounting to distinct species—of 
the Papaver Pyrenaicum :— 

1st. A poppy, six to eight inches high, with a white flower, growing 
on a débris of micaceous schist towards the summit of the Pic de 
Cambiel, at a height of 2,800 métres—June 30. This seems to me to 
be identical with the Papaver Alpinum. 

2nd. A poppy with a bright orange flower, large in proportion to the 
size of the plant, which is much shorter than the last, from three to 
four inches; growing on the summit of the Pic du Midi, on the schis- 
tose rocks on the north side, at a height of 2,870 métres. This variety 
seems to be common on the Alps of Dauphiné. Mr. W. Mathews de- 
scribes it as growing in profusion on the Grandes Rousses (see Alpine 
Journal, Vol. I. p. 300); and M. Charles Martins of Montpellier says 
that it is found on the north side of the Mont Ventoux on calcareous 
rock, at the comparatively low elevation of 1,900 métres. In the Central 
Pyrenees I have seen this species nowhere but on the Pic du Midi, 
and there it is not abundant. 

3rd. A poppy, with a flower smaller than either of the preceding, of a 
bright brick red. The leaves also are more deeply incised, and very 
hairy, the plants growing on the most exposed situations being the 
most hirsute. In company with M. Fourcade, a botanist of Luchon, I 
found this plant in great profusion on the rocks of the Pic Malibierne, 
and the uppermost rocks of the mountains of Castanése, south of the 
Maladetta, on the 28th of July in this year. It was then in full flower; 
three weeks before I had been on the same mountains with my. friend 
Mr. Mathews, and had observed the leaves of this plant, but could not 
find a single specimen even in bud. This poppy was growing at an ele- 
vation of 2,600 to 2,700 métres, side by side with a very hirsute variety 
of the Viola Cenisia, on a graphitic schist (schist carburé) strongly im- 
oe with iron, to which probably this poppy owes its red colour. 

e plant was completely new to us; and I have since shown it to 
several French botanists, including M. Charles Martins, director of the 
Jardin des Plantes at Montpellier, to all of whom it is unknown, 
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of the Swiss Alps or elsewhere. I should also be glad to learn what 
is the true and normal form of the Papaver Alpinum, and on what 
kind of rock, and at what elevation, it is generally found. I may 
mention that the rocks of Malibierne are well worth a visit from any 
botanist. On some of the rocks I found that generally rare fern the 
Woodsia Hyperborea growing in great quantities, at a height of about 
2,100 métres; and lower down there is a perfect garden of beautiful 
und uncommon plants, including the Adonis Pyrenaica, Ranunculus 
Parnassifolius, Vicia Argentea, and many others. C. Packer. 
Apine_Pxotocrarns,— It is not surprising that photographs of 
alpine scenery are taken annually in great numbers, and very widely 
appreciated, more widely perhaps than similar views of any other 
localities. The effects of snow and ice are reproduced with singular 
clearness and beauty by photography ; and the absence of colour, which 
is the great drawback to all photographic pictures, matters compara- 
tively little where light and shade, and the dark rocks and bright snow, 
form the chief features of the scene. The great clearness of the air in 
fine weather enables the photographer to work at great advantage, and 
the views annually offered to the public are marvellous both for beauty 
and cheapness. Of the enterprising artists who have thus made stay- 
at-home people familiar with every region of the Alp:, the best known 
is probably M. Braun of Dornach, whose camera has visited the Grand 
Mulets and the Théodule Pass, the summit of the Titlis and the icefall 
of the Morteratsch Glacier; and whose alpine pictures, of all sizes and 
of all localities, may be reckoned by thousands. But the adventurous 
Frenchman has recently been rivalled by one or two others, of whom 
Mr. England is the most skilful. By the untravelled eye, indeed, Mr. 
England’s work might fairly be judged the best of all; for his pictures 
excel Braun’s both in perfection of workmanship and in artistic group- 
ing. He has a better eye for the picturesque than his French rival ; 
and has the experience of his predecessors to aid him. The moun- 
taineer, however, will for the present prefer Braun, who seems very 
often to take a view simply for the topographical detail included in it, 
so that a collection of his pictures contains a large store of information 
valuable to the intending climber. We can only express a hope that 
Mr. England will include in his next photographic tour visits to a few 
scenes which the hoof of the tourist's mule cannot reach. He will find 
views equally picturesque with those he has already published, and 
the great mechanical skill displayed by him will be a guarantee for his 
reproducing accurately the forms and proportions of the mountain 
scen . 
Tun Orteter Spitze.—We have received a letter from Mr. F. J. 
Headlam explaining, with reference to Mr. Tuckett’s paper in our last 
number, that his guide carried away the bottle left by Mr. Tuckett’s 
party on the summit of the Orteler Spitze, contrary to his express orders. 
He also says that the danger from avalanches, though much lessened 
by not going up the Tabaretta Glacier, is not so entirely avoided 
as Mr. Tuckett believed. Mr. Headlam found the débris of several 
avalanches lying across the track made by Mr. Tuckett’s party, and 


himcelf saw three fall on it. 
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On some EXCURSIONS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF Srxt. 
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| TRUST that an audience consisting of members of the 
Alpine Club will be so thoroughly imbued with a passion 
for nature and an appreciation of her charms, whether exhibited 
on the grandest scale or shown in more modest proportions, that 
it needs no apology on my part for asking you for one evening 
to turn from those scenes, so fascinating for sublimity and adven- 
ture, presented by the great ranges of the highest Alps, and 
listen for a few minutes to the praises of mountains, none of 
which can boast much above 10,000 feet of elevation. My long 
acquaintance with the valley of Sixt, ripened into a warm affec- 
tion by the intercourse of five consecutive autumns passed 
amongst its exquisite recesses, has given me a familiarity with 
its beauties which, far from breeding contempt, makes me love 
them better and think more highly of them every additional hour 
I spend amongst them; and it is hardly presumptuous to say 
that I have discovered some new ways and scenes that would, 
I think, but for me, have long remained unknown to Alpine men, 
and that of some others, not absolutely unknown, I am able to 
speak with better knowledge than most of my friends; and I 
am anxious, having, as I think, the command of some com- 
paratively hidden treasures, to add to the pleasures of others 
by showing them where to find what I have myself so keenly 
enjoyed. 
I will begin, as the scenes not unnaturally present themselves 
to my iia, With those nearest home. Many of my friends 
VOL. II.—NO. xX. Ez 
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know—more by degrees I hope will know—that the Eagle’s 
Nest is situated on the extremity of a promontory of land 
thrust out like an enormous earthfall from the northern face of 
the Buet. It stands just above the junction of two mountain 
streams which come bounding down right and left till they meet 
at its base and fling their united waters in an impetuous torrent 
along the valley leading, some five or six miles off, to Sixt. 
The two tributaries and their confluent thus divide the circle 
of which my house is the centre into three nearly equal seg- 
ments ; the one on my right, as I look down the valley, compre- 
hending the Graignier de la Commune de Sixt; the one on the 
left, including the Pointe de Salles, the Chaine des Fys, and 
the range of the Anterne, from the Col d’Anterne to the Col 
de Léchaud ; and the segment then behind my back filled up by 
the massive system of the Buet himself. He presents on this 
side a most fascinating but most frowning aspect. At the back 
of my house rises a steep and well-wooded slope of verdure, 
broad at the base, just beyond the Chalets des Fonds, narrowing 
at the top to a mere ridge, where two people cannot stand to- 
gether, and whence further progress up the crags of the Buet 
is impossible. Between this grassy slope, called by the pleasant 
name of Belface, and the eastern extremity of the Graignier 
stretches one of the grandest amphitheatres of rock and preci- 
ice that I have ever seen, It reminds one of the views one is 
familiar with of the ‘cirques’ of the Pyrenees. It is not only 
d, but ever-varying in its aspect. I have scarcely ever 
ooked at it when it did not present some aspect I had not ob- 
served before. When the morning sun comes bursting over its 
eastern shoulder, part is buried in impenetrable shadow, and 
hides itself from accurate observation ; part, lighted up with the 
full incidence of the slanting rays, borrows almost equal secrecy 
from them, and like the celebrated picture of Queen Elizabeth, 
in which she insisted upon being painted without a shadow on 
her royal face, looks as if every portion enjoyed an equal promi- 
nence; while yet another part, caught sideways by the golden 
beams, discloses the true character of its formation, and shows 
how wonderfully it is riven by gully, watercourse, and ravine. 
When midday comes and the sun’s light pours full into the 
great semicircle, you would say it was a fat wall—infinitely 
shaded in colouring, but still flat—from one end to the other: 
every trace of the deep gorges and indentations you saw in the 
morning is gone, and it is not till the level rays of evening strike 
upon promontory and hollow, and the broken cliffs cast their 
heavy shadows into their attendant ravines, that you get any 
adequate conception of the real structure. Should little wreaths 
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of mist now come forth, as they will sometimes, wooed from 
their hiding-places by the cool of evening, and dancing upwards 
as if they would tempt the fading light back again, the effect is 
truly magical. One distance stands revealed behind another in 
endless succession. Tower, pillar, pinnacle, and spire of rock 
detach themselves from one another and from the walls and 
battlements behind as if a new creation was in course, Strange 
forms of fantastic shape appear on every hand—conspicuous 
among them the majestic outlines of a huge lion and lioness — 
‘ Le Lion et la Lionne,’—in stern and solemn repose. Over all 
the loveliest cloak of half-transparent vapour casts its graceful 
folds, at once defining, softening, and beautifying the forms it 
displays and drapes. 

This lower, range of precipices varies perhaps from 1,500 to 
3,000 feet in height; above them comes a ring of still more 
broken slopes and shale banks ; above them another equally 
formidable range of precipices, crowned by the snows of the Buet. 
Some of the ravines and gullies which furrow the lower wall 
of crags—most of them, in fact—I know to be impassable. But 
there are two, side by side, nearly parallel with one another, 
and almost immediately above the Eagle’s Nest, that give a wild 
and scrambling access to the glaciers of Lebaud and the summit 
of the Buet, and that, so far as my inquiries have reached, are 
utterly unknown to any but two or three of the chamois hunters 
of the valley. They are not to be courted every day in the 
year, nor every hour in the day. They are so steep that when 
frozen hard they are, like a portion of the Sagéroux, positively 
dangerous ; and they lie so immediately beneath many a spot 
where threatening stones are only held in check by the iron 
hand of frost, that after a fresh fall of snow it is not safe to 
expose oneself within their narrow walls while the sun is beat- 
ing on the frozen banks and cliffs above. But when time and 
weather suit, they afford a perfectly new and most interesting 
access to the heights above, and avoid the long détour either 
by the Col de Léchend or the pasturages of the Beaux Prés. 
They are approached by climbing about two-thirds of the height 
of Belface, where a withered tree, standing by itself on the very 
edge of the slope, nearly marks the commencement of a feebly 
defined goat and sheep track leading almost to the entrance of 
the nearer gully. 

There is another gorge still wilder and more wonderful, though 
not so difficult as these, by which access is gained from the base 
of the first series of precipices to the grass-covered slopes above 
them, No person taking a glance at the amphitheatre could 
fail to be struck with a remarkable appearance near the 
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extremity seco to the two ravines I have just mentioned. 
Two broad horizontal bands of glistening white rock crop out 
along the dark surface of the formation which generally prevails, 
looking, but for their size, as if they had been artificially placed 
there. Just to the left of these is a deep indentation in the rock, 
which seems asif it might afford approach to the higher regions. 
So it may sometimes, but since I have known it there has al- 
ways been half-way up it a great block of smooth stone wedged 
in between the two sides of the ravine, and impossible to sur- 
mount without the aid of a long ladder. By following up the 
watercourse, however, that has its origin in this hollow, you 
are led by its base—where a graceful waving waterfall, scarcely 
less high than the Staubbach, and often quite as beautiful, 
dances down from the cliffs above. But to the left of this fall, 
when you reach it, you find opening upon you a wild and 
narrow gorge between a perpendicular wall of crag on the 
right walk one little less than perpendicular on the left, of 
the existence of which no trace is disclosed from any other 
place. It is almost like a chimney, and in places is steep enough 
to call for the use of hands as well as feet in climbing it. Now 
and then it is actually overhung by the cliffs on the right, and 
it is perpetually narrowing, till at the top the walls on either hand 
are not above a dozen or fifteen feet apart. It takes some 
twenty minutes of rough climbing, where every stone you dis- 
lodge creates an avalanche, to reach the top, where a narrow 
knife-edge causeway some ten feet long separates the gully by 
which you have ascended from a steeper but less chimney-like 
gorge on the other side, and connects the main bulk of the 
mountain with a sort of outwork—a very tower or citadel of rock, 
large enough at the top for three or four persons to stand upon 
it, but falling off, on every side but that by which you have 
gained the stronghold, in vertical precipices from five to eight 
hundred feet deep, and crowned by no inappropriate standard— 
a solitary pine of ancient growth, stricken in years or tempest~ 
withered, raising its white stem and lichen-covered branches in 
audacious defiance of the elements whose attack it courts. 

I had been weeks at the Eagle’s Nest before I found out this 
romantic ravine—the gorge of La Guivra as it is termed—and 
I have come upon few spots which have given me amore lasting 
impression of the wonderful vagaries of maesidis formations. 
I knew that by such a passage as this the peasants went to the 
higher pastures, but even when at the top of the gorge I could 
not see my way onward. The causeway I have spoken of does 
not lead to the base of the grass-slopes above, but abuts against 
a rudé wall of broken crag, some fifteen feet high, much 
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more difficult to climb than at first sight it appeared to be; _ 


for the rock was not solid, great pieces projected wherever one 
made the trial, and thrust the centre of gravity so far out as 
to make it very uncertain whether one could hold on or not. 
Nor was it a pleasant place in which to fall, for at the very to 

of the gorge is an unprotected opening to a precipitous channe 
by which you might descend with extreme velocity to the stream 
a thousand feet below, and the slope beneath the wall of crag 
is so steep that a very little impetus would be sufficient to 
send you thither. It reminded me of the opening by the way- 
side which gave Christian and Hopeful an admonitory glimpse 
of the regions they were bent on avoiding. However, there I 
was, with my brother-in-law, a lad of sixteen then; we had 
started early for a day’s wandering, and it would not do to go 
back—though once we were very near doing so, for the more I 
tried the wall of crag the less I liked it, either for myself or for 
him whose life and limbs I had to answer for. After trying for 
above a quarter of an hour I managed to scramble up and let 
down a bit of — to help my companion, and then we got on 
easily enough. It is no bad illustration of the saving of time 
and trouble which a good guide often affords, that we were all 
the while within twenty or thirty feet of a track by which the 
same ascent may be made without either difficulty or danger— 
the common route of the peasants who go to cut hay above ; 
but though I often went up La Guivra again, I never found it 
out till it was shown me at last by one of the initiated: and I 
have stood on the watch-tower with many an accomplished 
mountaineer since then, and have told him there was a way up, 
and I never saw anyone who could divine where it was—so slight 
are the ledges by which you pass, and so deceptive the aspect 
of the dark slate-coloured rock of which they consist. 

Once on the grassy banks above La Guivra, the course is 
clear for a considerable distance. You may ascend the Buet by 
a wild and sometimes dangerous ravine, leading straight to the 
foot of the final glacier ; but if you go there, as I have done, when 
the soil is frozen hard, you will have many weary steps to hack in 
the iron-bound grit before you can make your passage good ; and 
you may get, as I got, some very severe blows from the falling 
stones and ice to which you may be exposed. I should doubt 
much if the soil of the ravine is ever fairly unfrozen after the 
middle of September. The glacier, too, is steeper than a slight 
acquaintance with the Buet would allow anyone to suppose ; 
and we cut many a score of steps before we reached the flatter 
part near the summit. 

Leaving the Buet on your right, you may take the grand 
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but almost unknown passage of the Tinneverges du Buet, lead- 
ing to the Val Barberine, and so to Martigny, or you may 
scramble to the top of the Graignier. In either case you gain 
first the base of the upper wall of crags; if going to the Buet, 
or across the Col, you hug them for a considerable distance. 
If you wish to ascend the Graignier, you must seek a second 
chimney, something like La Guivra, but wilder and narrower 
still, Several seam the mountain-side, but I am told one only is 
accessible, When I went up it, it was choked here and there 
by huge boulders wedged in between smooth slabs of rock. At 
the base of one of them we had to build up a cairn eight or 
nine feet high before we could get a chance of surmounting it. 
At the top of the mountain is a long low wall of fantastic lime- 
stone blocks, and passing through a gap like a gateway, not 
three feet wide, you are on the other side. Itisa grand scene— 
Mont Blane at your back, Western Switzerland in front, and 
a perfect forest of jagged and splintered cliff and gi on 
every side. You may descend into the valley of the Lower 
Giffre not far from the Fer 4 Cheval, but it is no easy descent. 
On this side, as may be very clearly seen from Sixt, the top of 
the mountain is a sort of terrace perched on a singularly 
perpendicular wall of rock; and we were long before we could 
ae apne way from one bank of débris to the next. I believe 
there is but one place where you can effect the passage—and 
here I was obliged, after scrambling down somehow, to get my 
companion to plant his teet on my shoulders while I lowered him 
down; and r this, there was quite enough of difficulty to 
make one feel that the crags of the secondary Alps are not 
always to be despised by even practised mountaineers, 

From lack of time, I must dismiss in a very few words two or 
three excursions I am anxious to commend to much more notice - 
than they have yet received. One is to the Pointe de Salles, 
the northern promontory of the Chaine des Fys—the mountain 
which presents so imposing an aspect from every part of the 
valley of the Haut Giffre between Les Tines and the Chalets des 
Fonds. It is approached from the chilets of Salles, which are 
high up in a romantic valley lying some two hours’ walk above 
the cascade of the Pleureuse. I had conceived, from guide- 
books and the like, no idea of the exquisite beauty of this 
valley after passing the Pleureuse. It is full of splendid cas- 
cades, of beautiful little green plateaux by the side of a brawl- 
ing torrent, set off by mountain-sides and walls of rock dis- 
tinguished by a richness of colouring that reminds one of 
Richardson’s best bits of Scottish moorland scenery. It is 
flanked by precipices of unusual height and grandeur, and 
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presents a singular succession of pictures which, from a certain 
mixture of grandeur and loveliness that seems to belong to the 
district, make an indelible impression on the memory. Nor are 
wanting most interesting traces of past geological history in 
the records left by glacier systems now extinct. From the 
chilets of Salles you turn to the left, and, mounting over steep 
pasturages broken by shaggy cliffs, reach at length a vast 
wilderness of uncovered limestone rock, something in the nature 
of the Desert of Plattey, though on a smaller scale ; and cross- 
ing this, with more labour and difficulty than a broken glacier 
would present, find yourself suddenly and unexpectedly at 
the summit of the Pointe de Salles. Could you arrive 
there in a London fog, one step more would precipitate you 
at least 2,000 feet—probably a good deal more. ‘Towards 
the Eagle’s Nest the mountain shows one of the most absolute 
precipices in the Alps. I dislodged a large stone at the 
edge. I heard it strike once, about ten feet below. I listened 
and listened and listened, but heard no more —and sup- 
posed I had missed the expected sound, when all at once 
came, faintly borne up on the air, the report of its next contact 
with the rock—a ‘ whooff,’ so distant and so softened that it 
made us shudder to think of the void so close beneath our feet. 
Towards Sixt also the scene is sufficiently remarkable. The 
nee aaa of the range, on alevel below the formidable preci- 
pices I have alluded to, presents the sharpest knife-edge I have 
ever seen in mountain formation. 

The general view from the Pointe de Salles, however, is not 
equal to that from the Buet, nor to that from the Pic de Tin- 
neverges, and Mr. Ball’s guide-book is in error in describing the 
Buet as lower than the range of Les Fys. From the actual 
Pointe de Salles the summit of the Buet rises at an elevation of 
5° from the horizontal line; and though other parts of the 
chain are a few hundred feet higher, they are still clearly below 
the level of the Buet. There was till lately a possible ascent of 
the Pointe de Salles almost straight up one of its steepest faces 
—that towards the Eagle’s Nest. A huge couloir, in which 
the snow is very long and late in melting, leads high up towards 
the very summit. From the top of it, however, no higher ground 
ean be reached save by a perilous track, across the face of the 

recipice facing towards Sixt, to a point where the ridge might 
* ined. It was hardly better than a chamois-track, and was, 
in fact, used by them as well as by their foes. But, two years 
since, a great ‘¢éboulement’ came from above, and in places 
swept away the only practicable means of passage, and this ap- 
proach is now cut off. 
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An expedition of no pretensions, but which I recommend to 
everyone, as combining within a short space more of exquisite 
beauty both of detail and of general prospect than almost any 
other that I know, is from Saméens to the knoll above the 
Giéta, called the Croix des Portes. - A portion of it forms the 
regular path from Saméens to the Lac de Gers, but is little 
known. ‘The view from the Croix des Portes reminds me, on 
a smaller scale, of that from the Gumihorn near Interlaken. 
You look up and down four or five several valleys ; and I shall 
be surprised indeed if, when once known, it does not become a 
most popular excursion. You can descend to Sixt by a path 
which is also a perfect marvel of concentrated beauty. 

But I must now call attention to an expedition known, I be- 
lieve, only to Mr. Milman and myself, and to three or four of 
the natives of the valley—the ascent of the Pic de Tinneverges. 
No one who has walked up the valley of the Lower Giffre as 
far as the Fer a Cheval, can fail to have been struck with the 
imposing appearance of this mountain, which appears to rise in 
two stories, so to speak, straight from the valley beneath to its 
utmost height, presenting to the view as formidable a set of 
precipices as are to be met with in most mountains of far greater 
elevation. I have ascended it from both sides, and on each 
occasion thought my excursion one of the most interesting and 
one of the most singular I had evertaken. The first time, when we 
effected the maiden ascent of the peak, I started at a quarter to 
four o'clock on the morning of the 6th October 1863, in com- 
pany with my guide and major-domo, Claude Gurlie of Vallon, 
an ancient and successful chamois-hunter who has had to answer 
in his day for the fate of some six hundred and odd chamois. 
We reached in about an hour and a half the foot of the preci- 
pices facing towards Sixt ; and here the way at once assumes a 
character which attracts the attention and rouses the interest. 
You make for the foot of a lofty waterfall called the Méri- 
dienne—I suppose because of its southern aspect; though it is 
said (not,’as I believe, truly) to burst forth with fresh vigour at 
midday. It is difficult to see, till you are actually there, how 
further progress is to be won; but you find in the slate-like 
rock by the side of the fall little ledges, like steps, no broader 
than a common doorstep and much steeper, by which you 
ascend for a considerable distance. To these succeed green slopes 
of grass, but on so sharp a declivity that, when we climbed them, 
all crisp and smooth with the hoar-frost, I believe it would have 
been impossible to mount without imminent risk but for the 
aid of crampons. 


By half-past six we had gained the summit of these slopes 
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and stood close beneath the second range of precipices, rear- 
ing themselves some 2,000 feet above our heads. We now 
turned to the right, and for an hour picked our way over 
a mass of débris resting on a sharp incline, which forms a kind 
of lean-to from the upper ledge of the lower wall to the base 
of the upper wall. We were thus enabled to turn the for- 
tress, which it was hopeless to scale, and found ourselves at 
the entrance of a long valley running up for miles by the side 
of the upper system of the Tinneverges, and clothed with 
rich herbage. ‘The access from the side of Sixt is, even for 
sheep and goats, so bad that the commune has leased it (I be- 
lieve for centuries) to the contiguous commune of the Valais; 
and the cattle, which at certain seasons are to be found there 
in considerable numbers, all come oyer from Val Orsine. 
This long valley consists of two portions, on different levels, 
and separated by another wall, which is scaled by a set of steps 
hardly less steep than those by which the journey began. And 
here you see how very curious a mountain the Tinneverges is, 
The summit, which from everywhere below looked just above the 
Fer a Cheval and the Méridienne, you now find lies miles back ; 
and up to it leads a series of gradually-heightening peaks of 
the quaintest formation—shaggy, herkead precipitous, to all 
appearance inaccessible, built up terrace after terrace and wall 

ter wall, separated by narrow bands of sloping shale-banks or 
ledges arranged one above another like flights of steps, well- 
known to the chamois or to the hunter, but crowned generally 
at the top by a low, rounded, roughly circular tower of rock, 
just like the keep of an ancient castle. These wild heights are 
favourite haunts of the chamois; and, on-my first ascent, I was 
witness to an exciting incident of the chase, and learned some- 
thing of the rude and lawless men who come poaching from the 
Valais on the hunting-grounds of their neighbours. 

As we were climbing a steep bank of grass, Gurlie called 
my attention to a black mark against the sky-line at the 
top of a deep ravine, which seams the mountain-side from 
top to bottom of the upper range of rocks, and pronounced 
that it was a remarkably fine chamois. Presently the animal 
began to stir, and we soon saw from his movements that 
he was ‘in a great state of excitement and uneasiness; for 
he dashed down the gully towards us, leaping a score of 
feet at a time, and then stood and looked, and rushed wildly 
_up again to the top, whence we could fancy we saw him 
look over the other side, as if to find a way of escape in that 
direction. No man but ourselves was in sight, but we con- 
cluded that a hunter was on his track, visible to the chamois 
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though not to us. Gurlie, who knew the locality, said that 
there was no way of escape for the poor beast save along a 
passage which was probably commanded by ‘the rifle of the 
sportsman. Presently we saw a rough ill-looking fellow, on a 
little higher level than ourselves, striding swiftly towards the 
foot of the ravine, taking no notice of us, though we called out 
a ‘good morning’ to him. We were not many paces from him 
when I said to Gurlie, who was a little behind me, ‘ There goes 
a gentleman who has no permis de chasse.’ 1 noticed an odd 
expression of something like alarm on Gurlie’s face; and he ran 
up hastily to me, and text me not to speak of a permis de 
chasse again within earshot of such people as these, adding that 
it was most fortunate that this man had been too busy to heed 
us. Llaughed, but Gurlie assured me he was very serious; and 
that the man who had just passed us would probably think no 
more of putting a bullet through me, if he suspected that I had 
anything to do with his natural enemies the gardes de chasse, 
than of firing upon the four-footed game he was after. I was 
still incredulous, when Gurlie told me that he was not talking the 
language of exaggeration, but spoke with a full knowledge of 
the class of people in question. He said that when we should 
be on the ridge of the mountain he would point out to me a 
little group of chalets on the other side of the valley, the name 
of which I do not now remember, where he once arrived in time, 
and only just in time, to save the life of a neighbour of his who 
had fallen in with a party of these marauders, and had un- 
luckily incurred the suspicion of being connected with the 
authorities of the commune. Gurlie himself, during a long 
course of hunting life, had never shown any jealousy of the in- 
truders from the Valais, and had been neighbourly and friendly 
to them whenever he had met them; and hence he was equally 
well known and trusted by them. He and his comrade had 
agreed to meet at the village, then deserted for the season, to- 
wards nightfall, to pass the night there, and start early in the 
morning on a hunting expedition of their own. His friend had 
reached the rendezvous first, and found it preoccupied by a 
party from the Valais. He was a stranger to them, and they 
surrounded and questioned him, and somehow took it into their 
heads that he belonged to the garde champétre, that he had 
come to spy them out, and would bring his colleagues upon them. 
It was in vain he protested he was but a simple hunter like 
themselves. They would not listen to anything he said, but 
bound him, cast him into a hovel with one of their number to 
stand sentry over him, and assured him that he should never 
return to tell their enemies where to find them. Fortunately 
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he had not been long in captivity before Gurlie arrived and in- 
quired for his companion, whom he found in a very doleful 
state. The Valaisans told Gurlie he had come just in time, 
for that their only doubt had been whether they should shoot 
or hang his friend, as they had been convinced he was one of 
the ‘ garde,’ and they wished to read a lesson to these officials. 
Gurlie said that, knowing the men as he did, he entertained no 
doubt that they would have put their project in execution, had 
he not made his appearance and answered for the harmlessness 
of the unfortunate captive. He told me his friend had had 
enough of hunting for that time, and was very glad to get home 
again as soon as he could the next day. ‘ He cannot hear the 
incident alluded to even now,’ he added, ‘ without turning pale. 
I will mention it to him some day in your presence, and you 
will see.’ 

We did not go far before we heard two reports of a rifle in 
quick succession, but the place from which they came was 
hidden from us by the nature of the ground, and we proceeded 
on our upward way. Hours afterwards, when we had been on 
the top of the mountain, and were just beginning to descend 

in, we were startled by a scuttering of feet and a scattering 
loose stones very near us, and three beautiful chamois came 
oping at full speed up to within some thirty or forty yards 
ee at we owe visiting When they caught sigh of us 
they stopped short; for a second they were pee atte still, and 
stared us full in the face ; then they turned sharp to the right, 
and dashed madly down places that it made one shudder to see 
even a chamois take to. In an incredibly short time they were 
on the snow-banks beneath the Col de Tinneverges, hundreds 
of feet below, where they separated, one making for the ridge 
of the Pic de Tinneverges and the glaciers of Mont Ruan, the 
other for the Col and the glaciers of the Cheval Blanc beyond 
it. One, we thought, went slightly less easily than the rest ; we 
learned a few minutes later that the poor thing had had one of its 
legs broken, and was performing the astonishing leaps we had 
seen with only three legs. Gurlie told me that the chamois, 
when one of its legs is disabled by a shot, is often for a few 
moments almost stupefied by the pain and shock, but that in a 
minute or two it seems to gather together all its energy and 
strength, and with only three legs to trust to will generally keep 
up with its unwounded comrades. In a little while we fell in 
with our friend of the morning and his partner in the chase— 
our more immediate acquaintance laden with the carcase of a 
magnificent buck chamois, the one we had watched in his dis- 
tress in the early part of the day. We sat down and smoked 
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the pipe of peace with our friends, and learned from them that 
they had also wounded the poor brute we had just seen, but 
without arresting its course. I took a good look at the man 
against whom Gurlie had cautioned me, and certainly, if his looks 
did not greatly belie him, he might well be capable of the lawless 
violence Gurlie had advised me not to excite ; the impression he 
produced was not rendered more pleasant by the fact that he ‘ 
spoke a rough and ee patois, in which he growled out 
sentences that appeared to be as unintelligible to Gurlie as they 
were to myself. The other man was of much less evil aspect, 
and he and Gurlie soon began to compare notes ; something was | 
said which seemed to awaken a train of recollection in our 
poaching friend’s mind, for he looked Gurlie hard in the face 
and asked what his name was. Gurlie told his name, adding 
that he was better known as Bel Humeur; whereupon the 
poacher set up a shout of admiring recognition, and exclaimed, 
‘Are you the man that told me ten years ago on the Col de 
Léchaud the easiest way down to Chamouni with a chamois I 
had killed, and who, before my eyes, killed two albines (white 
partridges) one after the other with the rifle? Aha! Bel 
Humeur, that was a shot, my good comrade—I never saw the 
like before or since. Your hand, Bel Humeur.’ And we were 
soon over head and ears in a sea of hunting anecdotes, parting 
eventually with a full conviction on my mind that our law- 
breaking acquaintance entertained much too genuine a respect 
for my conductor to be likely to fire upon us this time at all 
events. 

But I have wandered from the spot where first we saw the 
noble beast that has led me astray. Mounting sometimes easily, 
sometimes laboriously, towards the head of the valley, when 
about an hour’s walk from the col in which it culminates, we 
struck off to the left and made for the base of the first line of 
rock-wall that rose above us: and now sometimes climbing up 
couloirs of extreme steepness, sometimes walking along the 
edges of the precipices they intersected, we arrived at length, 
nearly at midday, at the foot of the last section of the mountain, 
a huge hump or clumsy half-dome, now covered deep in loose 
and yielding shale and débris, now naked and exposed, with the 
successive layers slanting downwards, and affording when coated, 
as many of them were, with a sheet of ice from the drainings of 
the snow-banks above, a most precarious and unpleasant foot- 
ing. An hour's climb brought us, at a quarter to one, to the 
actual summit, and disclosed to us a vast extent of glacier, of 
whose real size I never had the slightest idea from below, 
lying 1,000 or 1,500 feet beneath us at the foot of a 
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vertical or nearly vertical wall of rock. I thought it would be 

ible to follow the ridge of the mountain backwards till it 
faded into the glacier of Mont Ruan, and descend by that 
glacier to the head of the Fond de la Combe; but snow and mist 
surprised us almost before we had time to take in the view, 
and it was already afternoon, and the 6th of October, and we 
were reluctantly compelled to admit that prudence counselled a 
return by the way we already knew. We made the best of our 
road, but though we had a carriage waiting for us at the 
entrance of La Combe, did not reach Sixt till after eight 
o'clock. 

I have purposely omitted to describe the view from the sum- 
mit, because there is an inevitable monotony in such attempts ; 
but I ought to add that it is one of the most interesting pano- 
ramas to be found among the Alps. Towards the north and 
north-east it is inferior to that from the Buet, as it lies much 
closer to the loftier Dent du Midi and to the ranges of Chablais 
and Faucigny; but to the east of the grand chain of Mont Blane 
you have by far the best view of the groups and peaks between 
the Monte Rosa district and Mont Blanc that I have yet 
seen. The Grand Combin and the neighbouring summits stand 
out grandly, well separated from the Aiguille du Tour and the 
eastern portion of the chain of Mont Blanc. 

But there is a way of ascent to the Tinneverges yet much 
finer than that I have briefly sketched; it was explored for 
the first time last autumn by Mr. Milman and myself, on the 
24th of September. We slept, and in some comfort, at the 
chalets of Vojalaz; and starting thence at half-past four, reached 
the top of the Sagéroux pass at six. We then struck across to the 
right and made for the glaciers of Mont Ruan. I will not weary 
you by describing our progress, but will content myself with 
saying that, except for the absence of any element of serious 
difficulty in the shape of séracs and crevasses, we had samples 
of almost every variety of alpine incident before we reached 
the top. Now there was a steep face of rock to climb, half 
coated with ice and offering but a precarious footing; now a 
couloir leading from a lower to an upper glacier filled with ice, 
up which we had to hack our way; now a deep bed of névé to 
traverse, with a crust to break, and a soft and powdered snow 
beneath; now a formidable curtain of ice to scale, with a preci- 
pice at its base that made us all glad to have constant recourse 
to the ice-axe and choose safety rather than speed; now a grand 
walk along the ridge itself, with a view of surpassing grandeur 
on the one hand and a prospect of enchanting loveliness on the 
other. We reached the top soon after midday, and spent an hour 
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there, descending by the way by which I had climbed the year 
before, reaching Sixt at half-past six, and the Eagle’s Nest at 
half-past eight. To both Mr. Milman and myself the expedition 
appeared to offer a singular variety of scenery and incident, and 
to deserve a place amongst our most cherished recollections. 

Let me add one word upon an expedition perfectly well 
known, but still very rarely taken, as far as I know—to the 
Lac Cornu and the Aiguilles Rouges. There is no place I 
have ever seen where the traces of extinct glacier action are on 
so extensive a scale or so well marked, or where they impress 
their own wild and desolate character so indelibly on the land- 
scape, as in the neighbourhood of the Lac Cornu. It is a scene 
completely sui generis ; it is easy of access ; it may be combined 
in one excursion from Chamouni or Sixt with the ascent of the 
Aiguilles Rouges—an ascent, as far as I know, scarcely ever 
made, but commanding a prospect as much finer than that from 
the Brévent as the view from the Brévent is finer than that 
from the Planpraz. 

Nor would it be grateful for me to forbear my tribute of 
acknowledgment to the admirable taste and skill shown by the 
French authorities in the construction of the new mule-path 
from Sixt to Chamouni, across the Brévent. It is carried, where 
I was not particularly anxious that it should be carried, past 
the Eagle’s Nest; but when I was asked what I considered the 
best route, I was obliged in my conscience to say I thought that 
line far more desirable on many substantial accounts, as well 
as more beautiful than the old track by the Pleureuse. And the 
authorities have taken the same view as myself, for they have 
carried their new road by the side of Les Fonds to the chilets 
of Grasses Chévres, thence to the Col d’Anterne, down to the 
Dioza, through Méed, and by the chalets of Arlevaz over the 
summit of the Brévent. I believe that it will not be possible to 
find amongst the Alps an excursion of a single day combining 
so many and such varied attractions as this passage. Not only 
has the greatest care been bestowed on the choice of the route 
considered simply as a means of transit, but all the best points 
of view have been seized with a judgment and an appreciation of 
nature which excites one’s high admiration. It will probably 
take several seasons for the newly-cut earth to settle down and 
become consolidated; but the work has been done rapidly, and 
adds another proof to the many already given by Monsieur 
Ferrand, the prefect of Haute Savoie, of his anxiety to promote 
the comfort and convenience of travellers, and the substantial 
welfare of his prefecture. 
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On THE DETERMINATION OF HeIGuHtTs BY MEANS OF THE 
Barometer. Parr I. continuep. By W. MarTuews, 
Jun., M.A. 


i our last number Laplace’s formula for determining 
heights was explained at length; but, as was there mentioned, 
the hypothesis respecting the temperature assumed by him 
requires further investigation. We shall now proceed to exa- 
mine this hypothesis, and to enquire how far it is in accordance 
with fact. 

The coefficient of dilatation of dry air for each degree Cent., 
under a constant pressure, as determined by Gay Lussac, is 
00375, or 345th, very nearly, of its volume at 0°. Riatcas this 
law to hold good for all diminutions of temperature beyond those 
for which it has been possible to verify it in practice, and a mass 
of air which occupied a space of 1 cubic foot at 0° to be cooled 
down by successive reductions of temperature of 1° Cent., the 
— remaining the same, at each reduction the volume would 

e diminished by € 545th of a cubic foot, and when the tempe- 
rature of —269° Cent. had been reached the next step to — 270° 
would annihilate the volume, and render the density infinite. 
At this point the formula becomes physically impossible. If 


so low a temperature could be produced it would probably cor- 


respond to a sudden change in the physical constitution of the 
mass, unless, which is not improbable, such a change took place 
before that temperature was reached. 


1 


00375 or —270° Cent. is termed the ab- 


The temperature — 


solute zero, and temperatures measured from it are termed 
absolute temperatures. 

Now the law assumed by Laplace, which leads to the rela- 
tion m=1(s+¢), is that the differences of the squares of the 
absolute temperatures are proportional to the differences of 


height. 

Ted the temperature at the sea level to be 20° Cent., or 
290° above the absolute zero. The increments of height 
2, %,, 2, &e., corresponding to decrements of 1° in the tempe- 
rature, will be given by the equations— 


per, =290?— 289? 
=579. 
pe %g=577 
pi @y=575, Ke. 
where jp is a constant ratio, which must be determined by observation. 


a 
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The height above the sea level which actually corresponds 
to a decrement of temperature of 1° Cent. is not very different 
from 579 feet, and ~ may therefore be roughly taken as equal 
to unity, and the right-hand members of the equations as repre- 
senting feet. . 

The increments of height, therefore, expressed in feet, cor- 
responding to successive decrements of 1° Cent., will form the 
series— 


579, 577, 575, 573, 571, &e. 


The decrements of temperature corresponding to successive 
increments of 1,000 feet in height can easily be ascertained. 
Calculated in decimals of a degree Cent. to the second decimal 
place, the series for the first 10,000 feet is— 


1:73, 1:74, 1°75, 1°76, 1:77, 1°78, 1°80, 1-81, 1°82, 1-83: 


the total decrease being approximately 17°79 Cent. 

These results may be summed up as follows :— 

According to Laplace’s hypothesis, the temperatures decrease 
more rapidly in ascending, equal increments of height corre- 
sponding to continually increasing decrements of temperature. 
Couceesely, equal decrements of temperature of 1° Cent. cor- 
respond to increments of height, decreasing in arithmetical pro- 
gression, and having a common difference of about two feet. 

This law of decrease is not in accordance with the generally 
received opinions of meteorologists, some of whom have main- 
tained the principle of a uniform decrease, while others have 
considered it more probable that the temperature decreases 
less rapidly in ascending from the surface of the earth. The 
question has happily been set at rest for ever by the mag- 
nificent series of balloon observations recently made by Mr 
Glaisher,* who has established the truth of the latter opinion, 
and proved conclusively that equal decrements of temperature 
correspond to continually increasing increments of height. 

If the decrement of temperature of 17°79 Cent., obtained 
above on Laplace’s hypothesis at the height of 10,000 feet, 
were produced at the same altitude by the law of uniform 
decrease, the decrement for each 1,000 feet would be 1°779 
Cent. The following table exhibits the corresponding tem- 
peratures on each hypothesis :— 


* British Association Reports, 1862-3. 
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Temperatures on ‘Temperatures on 
Heights Laplace’s hypo- hypothesis of uni- 
thesis orm decrease 
Feet Cent. Cent. 

0 20-00 20-00 
1,000 18:27 18°22 
2,000 16°53 16°44 
3,000 14-78 14°66 
4,000 13-02 12°88 
5,000 11-25 11°10 
6,000 9°47 9°33 
7,000 7°67 7:55 
8,000 5°86 5:77 
9,000 4-04 3-99 

10,000 2:21 2°21 


If therefore the temperatures of the extremities of an aerial 
column are given, the temperature at every other point of the 
column is greater on Laplace’s hypothesis than on that of a 
uniform decrease, and therefore the mean temperature of the 
column must also be greater, and still greater than its true 
value according to the actual law. | 

The mean temperature, therefore, adopted by Laplace, pro- 
duces too large a correction, and brings out the results too high; 
but the error is no doubt in a great measure counterbalanced 
by the empirical determination of the barometric coefficient, 
which is less than it would be if Regnault’s constant were 
introduced. 

It only remains to consider to what extent, and under what 
circumstances, the true mean temperature of an aerial column 
differs from the semi-sum of the temperatures of its ex- 
tremities. 

This problem may be solved in precisely the same manner 
as that employed by Laplace in determining the barometric 
coefficient, viz. by measuring trigonometrically a number of 
heights, and forming the corresponding barometric equations, 
in which the mean temperature is treated as an unknown 

uantity ; but it is not desirable that a barometric coefficient 
eady determined empirically should be involved in the 
equations. This subject has been most ably investigated by 
Professor Plantamour.* He ascertained by means of the spirit 
level the exact difference in height between the cisterns of the 
barometers at the Geneva Observatory, and the St. Bernard 
Hospice, and made a very large number of simultaneous obser- 
vations at the two stations, at every season of the year, and every 


* Mesures Hypsométriques dans les Alpes. Généve, 1860. 
VOL. II.—NO. X. F 
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hour of the day and night. The tables employed were those 
described above, founded on Bessel’s formula, which have the 
merit of being free from empirical coefficients. The results 
are very interesting. The semi-sum of the extreme tem- 

eratures was found to be equal to the true mean two 
iar after sunrise and at the time of sunset, to be in 
excess of it in the day-time, and in defect at night. In the 
summer months the excesses are greater than the defects, in 
the winter months they are less. In March and September 
they are nearly equal. The defect is a maximum from 2 to 
4 a.M.; the excess is a maximum from noon to 2 P.M., and at 
noon in the month of July amounts to 3°°62 Cent., a very con- 
siderable quantity. 

The phenomenon admits of an easy explanation. In the 
middle of the day the radiation from the ground communicates 
heat to the air immediately in contact with it, much more 
rapidly than it can be conveyed upwards; and the observed 
temperature will be greater than it would be if the law of 
increase in descending through the superincumbent strata 
obtained also near the surface of the earth. An opposite 
effect will be produced at night. This inequality is termed 
the Horary Equation. 

These results, though highly important, afford no evidence of 
the error introduced by the adoption of Laplace’s law of decrease 
instead of the true law, that error being entirely masked by the 
effect of the Horary Equation. As, however, the total annual 
effect of this inequality must be nothing, its influence may be 
eliminated by taking the mean temperature of the year as the 
basis of the calculation. The mean temperature of Geneva for 
the eighteen years from 1841 to 1858 was 8°°91 Cent., and that of 
St. Bernard —2°-02, their semi-sum being 3°-45 Cent., while the 
true mean temperature of the intervening column of air, due to 
the mean barometric pressures for the same period, is found to 
be 4°05 Cent., or 0°°6 in excess of the semi-sum. 

A precisely opposite result might have been anticipated, and 
the error we are in search of must therefore be again over- 
aged by another unexpected inequality. This is explained 

y Professor Plantamour to arise from the mean temperature of 
Geneva being lowered by the effect of the glacier water in the 
lake. If no similar error exists at St. Bernard, the mean 
annual depression of temperature thus produced at Geneva 
must be greater than 1°°2 Cent. The amount by which the 
temperature of a locality is made to deviate from that due to 
the latitude and elevation may appropriately be termed the 
Local Equation. 
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It thus appears that the difference between the true mean 
temperature of an aerial column, and the semi-sum of the tem- 
peratures of its extremities, is, generally speaking, a variable 
and complex quantity, into which the following elements must 
enter : — 

1. The error due to Laplace’s hypothesis. 

2. The Local Equations at the upper and lower stations. 

3. The Horary Equations at the upper and lower stations. 

In the case of Genevaand St. Bernard, Professor Plantamour 
makes the arbitrary assumption that two-thirds of the total dif- 
ference are due to the former place and one-third to the latter. 
Itis scarcely possible that this assumption should be true at all 
hours of the day, and in all seasons of the year, and the ques- 
tion deserves further investigation, as the proportion to be 

i to each station is precisely what, in practice, it is 
important to know. The different sources of error are, how- 
ever, so involved that it will be very difficult to disentangle 
them. There is still, therefore, something to be done in this 
branch of the subject, and until the Local and Horary 
Equations have been determined for all the eiaipnl con~ 
tinental observatories, the theory of barometric calculation 
will hardly have been placed on a perfectly satisfactory footing. 


ASCENT OF THE ROTHHORN. By the Rey. LeEstie 
Sreruen, M.A. Read before the Alpine Club on April 4, 
1865. 


HE little village of Zinal lies, as I need hardly inform my 
T hearers, deep in the recesses of the Pennine chain. Some 
time in the middle ages (I speak on the indisputable authority 
of Murray) its inhabitants were converted to Christianity by 
the efforts of a bishop of Sion. From that time till the year 
1864 I know little of its history, with the exception of two facts 
—one, that till lately the natives used holes in their tables as a 
substitute for plates, each member of the family depositing pro- 
miscuously his share of the family meals in his own particular 
cavity—the other, that a German traveller was murdered be- 
tween there and Evolena, in 1863. Undeterred by these warn- 
ings, Grove, Macdonald, and I, with our guides Melchior and 
Jacob And sarrived at M. Epinay’s hospitable inn in August 
1864, and I am inclined to think that our arrival rather more than 
doubled the resident population. M. Epinay’s inn, I may remark, 
is worthy of the highest praise. It is true that the accommodation 
is limited. M. and G. had to sleep in two cupboards opening 
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out of the coffee-room, whilst I occupied a bed, which is the 
most conspicuous object of furniture in the coffee-room itself. 
The only complaint I can find with it is that whenever I sat up 
suddenly I brought my head into violent contact with the ceil- 
ing. This peculiarity is owing to a fourth bed, which generally 
lurks beneath the legs of my rather lofty couch, but can be 
drawn out on due occasion. The merits of the establishment 
in other respects are manifold. Above all, M. Epinay is an 
excellent cook, and provided us daily with dinners which—I 
almost shrink from saying it—were decidedly superior to those 
of my excellent friend M. Seiler, at Zermatt. Moreover, he 
nobly sent a man every day down to Sierre for fresh supplies 
of champagne. Finally, the room boasted of the one decent 
sofa in all Switzerland. It is true that it was only four feet 
long, and terminated by two lofty barriers; but it was soft, 
and had cushions—an unprecedented luxury, so far as my alpine 
knowledge extends. The minute criticism of M. Epinay’s 
establishment is due to the fact that we spent there three days 
of enforced idleness. A persistent screen of stormy cloud drove 
up the valley, and clung stubbornly to the higher peaks. We 
lounged lazily in the wooden gallery, smoking our pipes and 
contemplating the principal street of the village. The mountain 
stoat followed his prey down the chief street in undisturbed pur- 
suit. Once or twicean alarm of natives was raised; and we argued 
long whether they were inhabitants, or merely visitors from the 
neighbouring Alps come to see life in Zinal. I incline to the 
latter hypothesis, being led thereto from a consideration of the 
following circumstance :—One of our desperate efforts at amuse- 
ment was playing cricket in the high street, with a rail for a 
bat, and a small granite boulder for a ball. My first perform- 
ance was a brilliant hit to leg (the only one I ever made in m 

life) off Macdonald’s bowling. I sent the ball clean throug 

the western window of the chapel, which looks upon the grande 
place of the village—the scene of our match. - As no one ever 
could be found to receive damages, I doubt much whether there 
are any permanent inhabitants. Tired of cricket I learnt the 
visitors’ book by heart; I studied earnestly the remarks of a 
deaf and dumb gentleman, who, for some mysterious reason, 
has selected this book as the chief medium for communication 
with the outer world. I made, I fear, rather ill-tempered 
annotations on some of my predecessors’ remarks. I even 
turned a table of heights expressed in métres into feet, and 
have thereby contributed richly to the fund of amusement pro- 
vided for scientific visitors who may have a taste for correcting 
arithmetical blunders. On Sunday the weather was improving, 
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and after breakfast we lounged up the Diablons, returning 
for an early dinner. The view met with our decided dis- 
approval—principally, perhaps, because we did not see it— 
a thunderstorm drenched us during our descent, and I began 
to think the weather hopeless. The same evening, as I was 
reclining on the sofa, in the graceful attitude of a V, whose 
extremities were represented by my head and feet, and whose 
apex was plunged in the before-mentioned cushions, the 
sanguine Macdonald said that the weather was clearing up. 
My reply must remain unreported, except that it was expres- 
sive of utter disbelief, and profound contempt for an intellect so 
easily imposed upon. Next morning, however, at 1.50 a.m., I 
found myself actually crossing the meadows which form the 
upper level of the Zinal valley. It was a cloudless night, except 
that a slight haze obscured the distant Oberland ridges. But 
for the disheartening influence of a prolonged sojourn in Zinal 
I might have been sanguine. As it was, I walked in that 
temper of floony disgust which I find to be a frequent con- 
comitant of early rising. Another accident soon happened to 
damp our spirits. Macdonald announced himself to be too un- 
well to proceed. Knowing by experience that it takes a great 
deal of illness or of anything else to turn him back, we felt that 
it would be wrong to try to persuade him to exertions which 
he did not willingly undertake. In fact, it soon became evident 
that he was in no condition for a difficult expedition. We 
parted with him with great regret, and proceeded gloomily on 
our way. Poor Macdonald spent the day dismally enough, I 
fear, in the little inn, in the company of M. Epinay and certain 
German tourists. 

We followed the usual track for the Trift pass as far as the 
top of the great icefall of the Durand glacier. Here we turned 
sharply to the left, and crossed the wiieniak of decaying rock 
at the foot of Lo Besso. Itis astrangely wildscene. The but- 
tress-like mass of Lo Besso cut off our view of the lower ign A 
Our path led across a mass of huge loose rocks, which I can only 
compare to a continuous series of the singular monuments 
known as rocking stones. For a second or two you balanced 
yourself on a mass as big as a cottage, and balanced not only 
yourself but the mass on which you stood. As it canted slowly 
over, you made a convulsive spring, and lighted upon another 
rock in an equally unstable ition. If you were lucky 
you recovered yourself by a th ry jerk, and prepared for the 
next leap. If unlucky, you landed with your knees, nose, and 
other parts of your person in contact with various lumps of 
rock, and got up into an erect posture by another series of 
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gymnastic contortions. In fact, my attitudes, at least, were as 
unlike as possible to that of Mercury— 


New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill. 


They were more like Mercury shot out of a cart on to a 
heap of rubbish. An hour or so of this work brought us to 
a smooth patch of rocks, from which we obtained our first 
view of the Rothhorn, hitherto shut out by a secondary spur of 
the Besso. And here, at 5.50 a.M., we halted for breakfast. 
‘How beautiful those clouds are!’ was Grove’s enthusiastic 
remark as we sat down to our frozen meal. Before giving my 
reply to this observation, I must, in justice to myself, recall 
certain surrounding circumstances. ‘I never profess to be in a 
good temper at 5 in the morning. Macdonald’s departure had 
annoyed me. A more selfish dislike to the stones over which we 
had been stumbling had put me out still further. The bitterest 
drop in my cup was the state of the weather: the sky over- 
head was still cloudless. Just before the Besso eclipsed the 
Oberland ridges, an offensive mist had blotted out their serrated 
outline. I did not like the way in which the stars winked at 
us just before their disappearance in the sunlight. But worst 
of all was a heavy mass of cloud which clung to the ridge be- 
tween the Dent Blanche and the Gabelhorn, and seemed to be 
crossing the Col de Zinal, under the influence of a strong south 
wind. The clouds, to which Grove unfeelingly alluded, were 
a detachment, rising like steam from a cauldron above this lower 
mass. They seemed to gather to leeward of the vast cliffs of 
the Dent Bianche, and streamed out from their shelter into the 
current of the gale which evidently raged above our heads. 
At this moment they were tinged with every shade of colour 
that an alpine sunrise can supply. Rainbows were nothing to 
them. No member of this Club will fail to sympathise with 
me, if not to pardon me, when I say that, in answer to Grove’s 
most unpropitious eulogy, I could only answer (and I beg again 
to apologise for the apparent vulgarity of the expression, for 
slang, though at times useful in practice, should certainly not 
intrude itself within these walls), ‘ Hold your stupid tongue.’ 
Yet one more vexatious element was here intruded into our 
lot. We were in full view of the Rothhorn, to which we had 
eres given a careful examination from the foot of the 
rift Joch. As this is the most favourable moment for explain- 
ing our geography, I will observe that we were now within the 
hollow embraced by the spur which terminates in the great 
promontory of Lo Besso, This spur has its origin in the 
main ridge which runs from the Rothhorn towards the Weiss- 
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horn, the point of articulation being immediately under the 
final cliffs of the Rothhorn. It divides the Moming glacier 
from the upper snows of the Durand glacier. The mighty 
‘cirque’ inclosed by the mountain wall,studded in succession 
by the peaks of the Besso, the Rothhorn, the Gabelhérner, the 
Dent Blanche, and the Grand Cornier, is one of the very 
noblest in the Alps. From the point we had now reached it 
appeared to form a complete amphitheatre—the narrow gorge 
through which the Durand glacier emerges into the Einfischthal 
being invisible. Our plan of operations was to climb the spur 
(of which Ihave already spoken) about half-way between Lo 
Besso and the Rothhorn, and thence to follow it up to the top 
of the mountain. The difficulty, as we had early foreseen, 
would be just after the place where the spur blended with the 
northern ridge of the Rothhorn. We had already examined 
with our telescopes the narrow and broken aréte which led up- 
wards from this point to the summit. Its scarped and perpen- 
dicular sides, and ‘the rocky teeth which struck up from its 
back, were sufficiently threatening. Melchior had, notwith- 
standing, spoken with unusual confidence of our chance. But 
at this moment the weakest point in his character developed 
itself. He began to take a fess view of his prospects, and 
to confide his opinion to Jacob Anderegg in what he fondly ima- 
gined to be unintelligible patois. I understood him only too well. 
* Jacob,’ he said, ‘ we shall get up to that rock, and then ’ 
an ominous shake of the head supplied the remainder of the 
sentence. It was therefore in sulky silence that, after half an 
hour’s halt, I crossed the snow-field, reached the top of the spur 
at 7.55 A.M., and thence ascended the aréte to within a short dis- 
tance of the anticipated difficulty. Our progress was tolerably 
rapid, being only delayed by the necessity of cutting some half 
dozen . We were at a great height, and the eye plunged 
into the Zinal valley on one side, and to the little inn upon the 
Riffel on the other, whilst on looking round it commanded the 
glacier basin from which we had just ascended. Close beneath 
us, to the north, was the col by which Messrs. Moore and 
Whymper had passed from the Moming to the Schallenberg 
glacier. It was now 9 a.m. We cowered under the rocky 
parapet which here strikes up through the snow like a fin from 
a fish’s back, and guarded us from the assaults of a fierce 
southern gale. All along the aréte to this point I had dis- 
tinctly felt a keen icy blast penetrate my coat, as though it had 
been made of gossamer, pierce my skin, whistle merrily through 
a ribs, and, after chilling the internal organs, pass out at the 
other side with unabated vigour. My hands were numb, my nose 
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was doubtless purple, and my teeth played involuntary airs, like 
the bones of a negro minstrel. Grove seemed to me to be more 
cheerful than circumstances justified. By way, therefore, of 
reducing his spirits nearer to gt gee I remarked affably 
(it was the second sentence I had uttered that day), ‘My 
young friend, we are going on for a quarter of an hour, and we 
shall then turn back to Zinal.’ ‘ How do you know that?’ said 
Grove. ‘Because,’ I replied with, I hope, a pardonable fiction, 
‘ Melchior has just told Jacob so.’ The fact, of course, was that 
Melchior had said nothing of the kind, but he had undoubtedly 
looked it. 

We were on a ledge of snow which formed a kind of lean-to 
against the highest crest of precipitous rock. _A little further on 
the aréte made a slight elbow, beyond which we could see nothing. 
If the snowy shelf continued bey the elbow all might be 
well. If not, we should have to trust ourselves to the tender 
mercies of the seamed and distorted rocks. A very few paces 
settled the question. The snow thinned out. We turned to 
examine the singular ridge along which the only practicable 
path must lie. som its formation it was impossible to see 
more than a very short way ahead. So steep were the preci- 
pices on each side that to our imaginations it had all the effect 
of a thin wall, bending in its gradual decay first towards one, 
and then towards the other valley. The steep faces of rock 
thus appeared to overhang the Schallenberg and Zinal glaciers 
alternately. The same process of decay had ually carved 
the parapet which surmounted it into fantastic pinnacles, and 
occasionally scored deep channels in its sides. It was covered 
with the rocky fragments rent off by the frost, and now lying 
in treacherous repose, frequently masked by cushions of fresh- 
fallen snow. The cliffs were, at times, as smooth as if they had 
been literally cut out by the sweep of a gigantic knife. But 
the smooth faces were separated by deep gullies, down which 
the artillery of falling stones was evidently accustomed to play. 
I fear that I can very imperfectly describe the incidents of our 
assault upon this formidable fortress. Melchior led us with 
unfaltering skill—his spirits, as usual, rising in proportion to the 
difficulty. Three principal pinnacles rose in front of us, each 
of which it was necessary to turn or to surmount. The first of 
these was steepest upon the Zinal side. Two deep gullies on 
the Zermatt side started from points in the ridge immediately in 
front and in rear of the obstacle, and converged at some dis- 
tance beneath. The pinnacle itself was thus shaped like a 
tooth protruding from a jaw and exposed down to the sockets, 
and the two gullies afforded means for cireumyenting it. We 
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carefully descended by one of these for some distance, consider- 
ably inconvenienced by the snow which lodged in the deeply- 
cut channels, and concealed the loose stones. With every care 
it was impossible not occasionally to start crumbling masses of 
rock. The most ticklish part of the operation was in’ crossing 
to the other gully ; a sheet of hard ice some two or three inches 
thick covered the steeply-inclined slabs. It was impossible to 
cut steps in it deep enough to afford secure foothold. The few 
knobs of projecting stone seemed all to be too loose either for 
hand or foot. We crept along in as gingerly a fashion as might 
be, endeavouring to distribute our weight over the maximum 
number of insecure supports until one of the party had got 
sounder footing. A severe piece of chimneysweep practice then 
landed us once more upon the razor edge of the aréte. The 
second pinnacle demanded different tactics. On the Zermatt side 
it was impractically steep, whilst on the other it fell away in one 
of the smooth sheets of rock already mentioned. The rock, how- 
ever, was here seamed by deep fissures approximately horizontal. 
It was possible to insert toes or fingers into these, so as to 
present to telescopic vision (if anyone had been watching our 
pone a much the appearance of a fly on a pane of glass. Or, 
to e another comparison, our method of progression was 
not unlike that of the caterpillars, who may be observed first 
doubled up into a loop and then stretched out at full length. 
When two crevices approximated, we should be in danger of 
treading on our own fingers, and, the next moment, we should 
be extended as though on the rack, clutching one crack with 
the last joints of our fingers, and feeling for another with the 
extreme points of our toes. The hold was generally firm when 
the fissures were not filled with ice, and we gradually succeeded 
in outflanking the second hostile position. The third, which now 
rose within a few yards, was of far more threatening appearance 
than its predecessors. After a brief inspection we advanced 
along the ridge to its base. In doing so we had to perform a 
maneuvre which, though not very difficult, I never remember 
to have previously tried. One of the plates to Berlepsch’s 
description of the Alps represents a mountain-top, with the 
national flag of Switzerland waving from the summit and a 
group of enthusiastic mountaineers swarming round it. One of 
them ne astride of a sharp ridge, with one leg hanging 
over each precipice. Our position was similar, except that the 
ridge by which we approached consisted of rock instead of 
snow. The attitude adopted had the merit of safety, but was 
deficient in comfort. The rock was so smooth, and its edge so 
sharp, that as I crept along it, supported entirely on my hands, 
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I was in momentary fear that a slip might send one-half of me 
to the Durand and the other to the Schallenberg glacier. It 
was, however, pleasing to find a genuine example of the aréte 
in its normal state—so often described in books, and so seldom 
found in real life. We landed on a small platform at the other 
end of our razor, hoping for the paradise of a new mountain 
summit as our reward; but as we looked upwards at the last of 
the three pinnacles, I felt doubtful of the result. 

The rock above us was, if I am not mistaken, the one which, 
by its sharp inclination to the east, gives to the Rothhorn, 
from some points of view, the appearance of actually curling 
over in that direction, like the crest of a sea-wave on the 

int of breaking. To creep along the eastern face was totally 
impossible. The western slopes, though not equally steep, 
were still frightfully precipitous, and presented scarcely a ledge 
whereby to cling to their slippery surface. In front of us 
the rocks rose steeply in a very narrow crest, rounded and 
smooth at the top, and with all foothold, if foothold there 
were, completely concealed by a layer of fresh snow. After 
a glance at this somewhat unpromising path Melchior exa- 
mined for a moment the western cliff. The difficulties there 
seeming even greater, he immediately proceeded to the direct 
assault. In a few minutes I was scrambling desperately up- 
wards, abandoning all thoughts of doing my task in ‘ good 
form,’ or of refusing any kind of assistance. So steeply did the 
precipice sink on our left hand, that along the whole of this 
part of the shelf the glacier, at a vast distance below, formed the 
immediate background to a sloping rocky ledge, some foot or 
two in width, and covered by slippery snow. Ina few paces I 
found myself fumbling vaguely with my fingers at imaginary 
excrescences, my feet resting upon rotten projections of 
crumbling stone, whilst a large pointed slab of rock pressed 
against my stomach, and threatened to foree my centre of 
gravity backwards beyond the point of support. My chief 
reliance was upon the rope; and with a graceful flounder I was 
presently landed in safety upon a comparatively sound ledge. 
Looking backwards, I was gratified by a picture which has 
since remained fixed in-my imagination. Some feet down the 
steep ridge was Grove, in one of those picturesque attitudes 
which a man involuntarily adopts when the various points to 
which he trusts his weight have been distributed without the 
least regard to the exigencies of the human figure, when they 
are of a slippery and crumbling nature, and when the violent 
downward strain of the rope behind him is only just counter- 
balanced by the upward strain of the rope in front. Below 
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Grove appeared the head, shoulders, and arms of Jacob. His 
fingers were exploring the rock in search of infinitesimal 
crannies, and his face presented the expression of modified good 
humour, which in him supplies the place of extreme discontent 
in other guides. Jacob’s head and shoulders were relieved against 
the snows of the Schallenberg glacier far below. Our view of 
continuous rock was thus limited to a few yards of narrow ridge, 
tilted up at a steep angle apparently in atl air. I had but little 
time for contemplation before turning again to our fierce strife 
with the various impediments to our march. Suddenly Melchior, 
who had left the highest ridge to follow a shelf of rock on the 
right, turned to me with the words, ‘In einer halben Stunde, 
sind wir auf die Spitze.’ ‘ Melchior, said I emphatically, ‘ none 
of your lies.’ My perturbed imagination was unable to realise 
the fact that we should ever get off the aréte any more. We 
seemed to be condemned to a fate which Dante might have 
reserved for faithless guides—to be everlastingly climbing a 
hopeless aréte, in a high wind, and never getting any nearer the 
top. Turning an angle of the rock, I saw that he had spoken 
the truth, and for the first time that day it occurred to me that 
life was not altogether a mistake. We had reached the top of 
what I have called the third pinnacle, and with it our difficulties 
were over. In the words of the poet, modified to the necessary 
extent— 


He that with toil of heart and knees and hands 

Up the long ridge to the far height hath won 

His path upwards, and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of the Rothhorn scaled— 


are close to what, by a somewhat forced metaphor, we may call 
‘a shining tableland.’ It is not a particularly level nor a very 
extensive tableland; but, compared with the ridges up which 
we had been forcing our precarious way, it was more like a 
tableland than most people would think if they came upon it 
(say) in St. Martin’s Place. It was a gently-inclined ridge, 
sound under foot, and broad enough for practical purposes. 
Within less than Melchior’s half hour, viz. at 11.15 A.m., we 
reached—I had almost said the top ;—but the Rothhorn has 
no top. It has a place where a top manifestly ought to have 
been, but the work had been left unfinished. It ended in a flat 
circular area a few feet broad, as though it had been a perfect 
cone, with the apex cleanly struck off. Melchior and Jacob set 
to work at once to remedy this deficiency of nature, whilst 
Grove and I cowered down in a little hole cut out of the last 
rocks, which sheltered us from the bitter wind. Here, in good 
temper with each other and our guides and everything but 
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Macdonald’s absence, we sat down for some twenty minutes, 
with muscles still quivering from the strain. 

No doubt, some enthusiast will ask me about the view. I 
have several times been asked what the Matterhorn looked like ; 
and I wish I could give an answer. But I will make a clean 
breast of it, and confess that I only remember two things: one, 
that we saw the Riffelberg, looking like a flat green carpet; the 
other, that the gigantic mass of the Weisshorn seemed to frown 
right above our heads, and shut out a large segment from the 
view. Seen from this point, it is more massive and of less 
elegant shape than from most others. It looked like an 
enormous bastion with an angle turned towards us. Whether 
I was absorbed in the worship of this noblest of alpine peaks, 
or whether the clouds had concealed much of the rest of the 
panorama, or whether we were thinking too much of the ascent 
that was past and the descent that was to come, or whether, as 
I rather believe, the view is really an inferior one, certain it is 
that I thought very little of it. And what philosophical obser- 
vations did you make? will be the enquiry of one of those 
fanatics who, by a reasoning process to me utterly inscrutable, 
have somehow irrevocably associated alpine travelling with 
science. To them I answer, that the temperature was approxi- 
mately (I had no thermometer) 212° (Fahrenheit) below freez- 
ing point. As for ozone, if any existed in the atmosphere it © 
was a greater fool than I take it for. As we had, unluckily, no 
barometer, I am unable to give the usual information as to the 
extent of our deviation from the correct altitude; but the 
Federal map fixes the height at 13,855ft. Twenty minutes of 
freezing satisfied me with the prospect, and I willingly turned to 
the descent. I will not trouble my hearers with a repetition in 
inverse order of the description of our previous adventures. 
All experienced mountaineers will, I believe, confirm my asser- 
tion that going down is easier than getting up, with very few 
exceptions. will not tell at length how I was sometimes 
half suspended like a bundle of goods by the rope—how I was 
sometimes curled up into a ball, and sometimes stretched over 
eight or nine feet of rock—how the rope got twisted round my 
legs and arms and body into knots which would have puzzled 
the Davenport Brothers—how, at one point, I conceived myself 
to be resting entirely on the point of one toe upon a stone 
coated with ice, and fixed very loosely in the face of a tremen- 
dous cliff, whilst Melchior absurdly told me I was ‘ ganz sicher,’ 
and encouraged me to jump (jump !!!)}—how Jacob seemed per- 
fectly at his ease—how Grove managed to lend a hand whenever 
I wanted one—and how Melchior, rising into absurdly high 
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spirits, took to pirouetting on the worst places, like a drunken 
chamois, for chamois are doubtless acquainted with the intoxi- 
cating spirit distilled from gentians. We reached the snow 
safely at 1.15 p.m., and looked back triumphantly at the nastiest 
piece of climbing I had ever accomplished. The next traveller 
who makes the ascent will probably charge me with exaggeration. 
It is, I know, very difficult to avoid giving just cause for that 
charge. I must therefore apologise beforehand, and only beg 
my anticipated critic to remember two things: one, that on 
the first ascent a mountain, in obedience to some mysterious 
law, always is more difficult than at any succeeding ascent ; 
secondly, that nothing can be less like a mountain at one time 
than the same mountain at another. The fresh snow and the 
bitter gale told heavily in the scale against us. Some of the 
hardest ascents I remember have been up places easy in fine 
weather, but rendered difficult by accidental circumstances. 
Making allowance, however, for this, I still believe that the 
last rocks of the Rothhorn will always count among the decid- 
edly mauvais pas of the Alps. 

We ran rapidly down the snow without much adventure, 
except that I selected the steepest part of the snow aréte to 
execute what, but for the rope, would have been a complete 
somersault—an involuntary but appropriate performance. Leay- 
ing the stony base of the Besso well to our right, we struck the 
route from the Trift Joch at the point where a little patch of 
verdure behind a moraine generally serves for a halting and 
feeding place. Here we stretched ourselves luxuriantly on the 
soft green moss in the afternoon sun. We emptied the last 
drops of the wine bag, lighted the pipe of peace—the first that 
day—and enjoyed the well-earned climbers’ reward. Some 
mountaineers do not smoke—such is the awful darkness which 
lurks amidst our boasted civilisation. To them the words I 
have just read convey no sympathetic thrill. With the ignor- 
ance of those who have never shared a blessing, they probably 
affect even to despise the pleasure it confers. I can, at any 
rate, say that I have seldom known a happier half hour than 
that in which I basked on the mossy turf in the shadow of the 
conquered Rothhorn—all my internal sensations of present 
comfort, of hard-won victory, and of lovely scenery, delicately 
harmonised by the hallowing influence of tobacco. We enjoyed 
what the lotos-eaters would have enjoyed, had they been making 
an ascent of one of the ‘silent pinnacles of aged snow,’ instead 
of suffering from sea-sickness, and had a less injurious stimu- 
lant than as: Melchior pointed out during our stay eleven 
different ways of ascending the hitherto unconquered Grand 
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Cornier. Grove and Jacob speculated on adding its summit also 
to our trophies, whilst I observed, not without secret satisfaction, 
that the gathering clouds would enforce at least a day’s rest. We 
started homewards with a reluctant effort. I diversified the 
descent by an act of gallantry on my own account. Melchior had 
just skipped over a crevasse and turned to hold out a hand. With 
a contemptuous wave of my own I put his offer aside, remark- 
ing something about people who had done the Rothhorn. Next 
moment I was, it was true, on the other side of the crevasse, but, 
I regret to say, flat on my back, and gliding rapidly downwards 
into its depths. Melchior ignominiously hooked me under the 
arm with his axe and jerked me back, with a suitable warning 
for the future. We soon left the glacier, and on descending 
the path towards Zinal were exposed to the first serious danger 
of the day. Certain natives had sprung apparently from the 
howels of the earth, and hailed us with a strange dialect, com- 
posed in equal proportions of French, German, and Italian 
patois. Not understanding their remarks, I ran onwards, when 
a big stone whizzed close past my head. My first impression 
was that I was about to be converted into the victim of another 
Zinal murder, the gentleman by whom the last was committed 
being, as it was reported, still wandering amongst the moun- 
tains. I looked up, and saw that the offender was one of a large 
herd of cows, which were browsing in the charge of the natives, 
and managed, by kicking down loose stones, to keep up a lively 
fire along some distance of our path. We ran on all the faster, 
reached the meadows, and ascended the path to the village. 
Just as we reached the first houses a melancholy figure ad- 
vanced to meet us. Friendly greetings, however, proceeded 
from its lips, and we were soon shaking hands with poor Mac- 
donald. He has since asserted that our faces presented an 
appearance of singular gloom, which he attributes to our sense 
of the dangers encountered. I am glad that our efforts not to 
hurt his feelings by looking too triumphant were so successful. 
We reached M. Epinay’s inn at 6.45 p.M., the whole expedition 
occupying 16 h. 50 m., including about two hours’ halts. 
A pleasant dinner succeeded, notwithstanding the clatter of 
sundry German tourists, who had flooded the little coffee-room 
and occupied my beloved sofa, and kept up a ceaseless conver- 
sation. Soon afterwards, Macdonald having generously aban- 
doned to me the cupboard in which he slept, I was trying to 
solve the problem of placing a length of six feet on a bed 
measuring about 3 ft. 6in. by 2ft, Asits solution appeared to 
me to be inextricably mixed up with some question about the 
highest rocks of the Rothhorn, and as I heard no symptoms of 
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Grove’s slumbers in the next cupboard, which was divided from 
mine by a sort of paper partition, I incline to think that I was 
not long awake. 

And now having, in the words of the poet, ‘fairly put. all 
characters to bed,’ I have only one duty to discharge. Melchior’s 
character is too well known to require any further commenda- 
tion than an expression of our opinion that on this day he sur- 

ed himself. Of Jacob Anderegg, who is Melchior’s cousin, 
oan add that he showed himself on this as on other occasions 
to be a first-rate man. He is a powerful, very good-looking 
fellow. He is always good-tempered, as strong as a horse, 
willing to take any sea ble; and on bad places as handy and 
steady as aman can be. I cannot conclude this paper better 
than by strongly recommending his claims to any of my alpine 
friends who are unprovided with a guide, and who require one 
for difficult expeditions. 


Tue Levanna District. By the Rev. T. G. Bonney, 
M.A., F.G.S. Read before the Alpine Club, April 4, 
1865. 


HIS has been called a sceptical age; and alpine tourists 
cannot claim exemption from the general ban. They 

have made disparaging observations upon the Mont Iséran; 
they have institu ious barometrical comparisons between 
the heights of many a peak and pass; they have pooh-poohed 
the difficulties of Mont Blanc ; aaa have deprived numerous 
virgin summits of the title ‘inaccessible;’ worse still, they 
haye refused to bow down before the dicta of Murray, and 
sneered at the surveys of Government engineers. I can- 
not claim to be clear from this wide-spread infection; for 
the examination of certain maps always leads me to one con- 
clusion—namely, that I have at least an accurate idea of 
what is not the topography of the region that they delineate. 
The Iséran sheet of the Sardinian survey includes a part of the 
Alps which I must confess to have regarded in this light. It 
elaborately depicts the district at the head of the Are Valley, 
from the Mont Iséran on the north to the Combe d’Averolle 
on the south. Sundry distant views that I had obtained of the 
country had shown me that mountains existed there; but my 
enquiring spirit refused to be appeased by the delineations 
of them in the map. In 1863 my desires were baftled, when 
on the very point of being fulfilled, by a sudden downfall of 
snow, which drove me away from the Maurienne to the more 
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congenial temperature of Turin. Of this I will only observe, 
that if a gale like that which buffeted us had been blowing 
on the Cénis when Hannibal crossed it, he would certainly 
have never ‘pointed a moral’ against the Alpine Clubs of 
the present day. Our forces, however, got over with only 
the loss of my hat, which disappeared in a cloud of dust 
over the rocks. This obliged me to walk into Susa, greatly to 
the astonishment of the natives, in the comfortable but pic- 
turesque head-dress of a woollen nightcap of the feminine 
ender. In 1864 I determined to take this district on my way 
m Courmayeur to La Grave, in Dauphiné. My ideas of it 
were necessarily somewhat vague. Mr. Cowell’s interesting 
paper in ‘ Vacation Tourists’ had of course made me familiar 
with the Levanna. I also knew that there were two passes to 
the south of it, the Col Girard and the Col de Séa, and some- 
where near the latter a large mountain called the Aiguille 
or Uja di Cimarella: besides which I had heard vague rumours 
of a peak in the neighbourhood called the Mont Chardonnet. 
My travelling companion, Mr. R. W. Taylor, and myself started 
with the intention of crossing these two passes, and picking up 
by the way what crumbs of ae Raspst i we could about the moun- 
tains. We brought with us as guide Joseph Basil Simond, from 
Chamouni, and after one or two partial glimpses obtained a 
CMe general view of the district from the summit of the 
uitor. Thence four mountains are seen(PlateI.). First, the Le- 
vanna, along jagged ridge just on the right of the Bec de Glacon. 
Then comes a long wedge-shaped mountain. This at Bonneval 
is called the Pointe de Séa. It stands south of the Col de Séa, 
and just east of the watershed ; and is no doubt the Uja di Cima- 
rella of the Sardinian map; which, however, is not in the right 
position, being placed rather too much to the west. Still more 
to the right is a flattened cone rising from a high snowfield ; 
this at Bonneval is called the Pointe d’Albaron, and perhaps 
is the Mont Collerin of the map, which as usual is wrong. 
The Ste. Héléne of Mr. Nichols then rises above the Vaudet 
glacier ; and just to the right of this is a pyramidal peak with 
a flat top, covered with snow except on the left side, which is 
steep rock. At Bonneval this is called Mont Cerbonel, and 
is probably identical with the Mont Chardonnet. It is on the 
left bank of the Combe d’Averolle, nearly south of Bessans ; 
the extremity of its glacier is just seen on the map. I may as 
well state that these peaks must be about 12,000 feet ; andI _ 
suspect that they are all higher than the Levanna. On the 
second day after this we walked from Tignes over the far- 
famed Mont Iséran. The ascent is simply dull, and the 
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s, by a delusive cross placed on a knoll far below the summit, 
is true to its disreputable character. When, however, the 
shaly bank or plateau is —— over which the scientific 
observer wanders wildly seeking for the highest point where- 
on to plant his instruments, a fine view to the south makes 
amends for previous defects; and as this hitherto, so far as I 
know, has not been described, I shall essay to do it. From the 
pass a rough ascent gradually leads up to the stone man on that 

impostor the Iséran, who on this occasion, smitten with a 
ate and unseasonable repentance, covered his head, and was 
literally, as well as figuratively, under a cloud. We there- 
fore did not add our stone to the heap which testifies against 
him, as we had intended; for in fine weather the view from 
it must be much more extensive than that from the pass. 
Clouds also kept drifting over the mountains to the south, but 
by patient watching I was able to obtain a complete sketch of 
them. A ridge, descending from the Mont Iséran, and over- 
hanging a wide short glacier, encloses the head of the little 
Vallon de Lenta, which runs steeply down to join the main 
valley of the Arc, across which lies the opening of the Combe 
d’Averolle. To the right of the above-named ridge, over the 
smooth barrier of ice-worn rock and shale forming the opposite 
bank of the Vallon de Lenta, the Pointe d’Albaron rises on 
the other side of the Arc, a pyramidal peak with two faces 
visible ; that on the left mainly a precipice of dark rock, that on 
the right a smooth slope of snow, widening out into a large un- 
dulating plateau of névé, which occupies the space between the 
valley of the Arc and the Combe d’Averolle (Plate II.). Across 
the latter towers the Chardonnet (Plate III.). Its summit is a flat 
ridge sloping gently from south-east to north-west. In the former 
direction it falls rapidly down from the highest point, until it ter- 
minates in a triangular mass of precipices; but from the north- 
western extremity of the ridge a snow aréte descends more gra- 
dually, and sweeps round the head of a small snowy amphitheatre 
in the side of the mountain, from which an unusually steep 
narrow glacier descends towards the Combe. To this succeeds 
a long aréte of dark rock, followed by a flat snow-field. 

The view is then closed by the rocks and glaciers north of 
the Arc and west of the Col d’Iséran ; over these runs more 
than one pass from Tignes to Bonneval; and I should strongly 
recommend them to future explorers—they cannot be difficult 
or long, and are probably a little under 10,000 feet in height. 

On the descent from the Col d’Iséran we had a glimpse of 
the Pointe de Séa through the drifting clouds, but the Levanna 
is not visible. From Tignes to the Col d’Iséran took us three 
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hours and twenty minutes, and from the Col to Bonneval one 
hour and twenty-five minutes. 
On arriving at Culet’s auberge, we obtained, after some 


difficulty, accommodation and the promise of a dinner, The _ 


houses in Bonneyal present certain architectural peculiarities 
worthy of notice. he people are partially troglodytes, as 
in London, and place their cattle on the same level as them- 
selves. Asketch of Culet’s house, principal aubergiste and mayor 
of Bonneval, will explain my meaning. It stands on slightly 
rising ground, and occupies two sides of a square. At the angle 
isa ieseki, leading into the ‘airy.’ Follow it, and you will 
find yourself in a cowhouse; pass on and you will reach a 
stable. Be not deterred, but go yet farther, and you will 
arrive in the kitchen of the establishment, which is also, in the 
winter season, the sleeping chamber of the host and hostess. 
Above ground, one wing is a barn; the other consists of two 
rooms, each containing a bed: the outer the guest-chamber, 
the inner the summer apartment of the owners, which, how- 
ever, was on this occasion resigned in Taylor’s favour. As in 
many parts of the Tarentaise, the tourist’s first question on 
arriving at Bonneval is,‘ Have you any meat?’ and here, too, 
he will probably hear the usual negative. The menu of our 
dinner was, I think, worthy of record, so here it is :— 


Potage (aux trois étoiles)—Pommes de terre frites aux oignons—Verdure (alias 
épinard)—Omelette—Salade. 


We summoned the landlord to our council, and I must 
say that I cannot quite endorse Mr. Cowell’s favourable 
opinion of him. He tried to dissuade us from passing the Col 
de Séa, by saying that it was very difficult and dangerous and 
would take us eight hours of ice-work. The ascent of the 
Levanna he also described as dangerous. He said that the Col 
Girard was easier; the Col de Collarin, at the head of the 
Combe d’Averolle, easier than that ; and with regard to the Cols 
d’Arnaz and du Lautaret, he stated that the former had a small 
snow-field at the top, and the latter none at all. 

As, however, we adhered to ou orignal plan, he provided 
us with a guide named Frangois Blanc, of Ecot, who engaged 
for the sum of 24 francs to take us to Forno by the Col de Séa 
and bring us back by the Col Girard. We started early next 
morning, and after crossing over to the left bank of the Arc, 
kept by the stream for ten minutes, and then turned up a track 
leading along the mountain side, from which we soon got a view 
of the Levanna, a long ridge of precipitous rock, with two 
narrow snow-beds on the left. It is the least beautiful and 
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attractive of the four mountains of the district. We were now 
on the buttresses of the Albaron, and soon crossed a valley, up 
which is a fine view of the Glacier de Vallonet. Two hours’ 
walking brought us into an upland valley, between the Albaron 
and the Pointe de Séa. The greater part of this is filled 
by the Glacier des Eivittes, at the bottom of which is a marshy 
phaizi terminated by precipices, down which the glacier torrent 
plunges. We kept along the rough slopes above the left bank 
of the glacier, which appears generally smooth and easy to 
traverse, till we called a halt for breakfast. The view hence 
includes the Levanna and the snow-field of the Col Girard, next 
to which, and somewhat in advance, comes a fine pinnacle of 
dark rock, called by our guide the Vanoise (perhaps the Ulia 
de Trieves of the Italian map), then the Glacier de Mulinet, 
the Glacier des Eivittes, with the Pointe de Séa rising over the 
depression formed by the col of the same name (Plate LV.). 
The summit of the Albaron cannot be seen. Breakfast over, 
we crossed the glacier, and turned up towards the Col de Séa, 
keeping near the right bank, close by a moraine descending from 
it, in order to avoid some crevasses ; and then, after a short climb 
up a steepish wall with a bergschrund in the usual position, we 
easily reached the col in one hour and five minutes’ walking. 
Hence is a fine view of the Pourri, and of a flattish glacier-covered 
but lower mountain on the left of it. The Albaron might be 
ascended by keeping straight up the Glacier des Eivittes ; but 
there would be an hour or two’s difficult work among some 
shattered séracs until the east aréte was gained, after which all 
would be easy. Culet told me that it was quite accessible 
from the Col de Collarin. On the east side of the col, a short 
slope of broken rock leads down to a glacier which descends 
from the Pointe de Séa and from a small hill south of the col. 
High crags, forming the south barrier of the Vallon de Séa, 
impede the view to the east. 
ere, as in so many other parts of the Alps, there is a tradi- 
tion that the pass was formerly less difficult, and was crossed 
by cattle. Certainly there is a well-marked path on the rough 
bank of shale, which leads down to the head of the Glacier de 
Séa. On the summit of the pass three species of plants, one 
of them an Androsace, were in flower. A few minutes brought 
us on to the glacier, which we followed for about a quarter of 
an hour, when the increasing size and intricacy of the crevasses 
drove us to the moraine on the left bank. The Pointe de Séa 
ight be ascended from this side, but the snow-slopes are steep. 
er ten minutes we again returned to the ice, which we 
followed for twenty minutes, and then quitted for the rocks 
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on the left bank. Over these we scrambled for a quarter of 
an hour, when we were obliged to return to the glacier ; where 
a steep slope, fortunately covered in most places with old snow, 
led us to the bottom of the valley; and in less than another 
quarter of an hour we finally quitted the ice, having spent 
rather over an hour and three-quarters upon it. I can, how- 
ever, believe that later in the season the crevasses of the 
Glacier de Séa may require the aid of an experienced ice-man, 
with the usual weapons. We descended some rough slopes 
of stone and rock, scrambled down by a cascade, crossed 
more banks of débris, then ascended the turfy slopes on the 
left side of the valley, till we reached a deserted chalet. Hence 
we followed a rising path till we came out on a sort of bluff, 
where Francois fairly lost his way. Simond, however, discovered 
a narrow goat-track which led us down a cliff to the bottom of 
the valley ; and in a few minutes more we reached the Chalets 
de Séa, nestled under amass of rounded rock. Here dwelt 
a berger, hospitable as the patriarchs of old; for he refreshed 
us with copious draughts of milk, and then (mirabile dictu) stead- 
fastly refused any payment. On the right bank of the valley 
is a magnificent line of crags, which then were towering grandly 
over the clouds wreathed about their bases. So far as we could 
see, there was nothing that would have prevented our following 
the stream down the valley from the bot of the glacier. A 
descent of one hour anda half down a desolate valley, by a 
wearisome path, brought us to Forno, a little village prettily 
situated among green fields. The auberge is poor, and meat 
could not be obtained; but still we did not fare amiss, and the 
hay was clean. 

The clouds during the night had cleared off the mountains, 
and the dawn revealed to us the notch of the Col Girard at the 
top of a wall of rock, apparently any number of thousand feet 
above us. The path to it crosses to the right bank of the 
Stura, then winds completely round under a magnificent 
amphitheatre of apparently inaccessible cliffs, until, in rather 
more than an hour and a half, the stream is crossed again, and 
the last chalets are reached. From these we ascended a 
succession of turfy knolls, strewn with broken rocks, keepi 
in a direction nearly parallel to the main ridge, on the left bank 
of a ravine, until in an hour and a quarter more we gained its 
head at the foot of the long snow-slope leading to the Col 
Girard. Blanc told us that we could, if we chose, go by 
another route, by which, in the time of Napoleon I., mules used 
to cross from France to Piedmont. It is a little to the north 
of the Col Girard, from which its stone-man is visible, and— 
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being rather higher, and commanding a view into the Val 
@Orca—would be worth a visit ; it could be also reached without 
_ difficulty from the col. As clouds had gathered again, and we 

~ were anxious to reach Lanslebourg by night, we did not change 
our plan. 

The slope is very long and steep, so that, though the snow 
was in order, we were more than an hour and a half 
in climbing it. On nearing the col, two notches, divided 
by a tooth of rock, are seen in- the ridge; we made for that 
on the right, scrambled up a few rocks, and gained another 
snow-field, which swells gently up for a short distance before 
it begins to descend towards the Arc. It is therefore not easy 
to determine the exact height of the pass. 

The distant view from the col should include the Grande 
Casse, the Grande Motte, and the Pourri, besides the Levanna, 
which here looks a very uninteresting ridge of dark rock, and 
some part of the plains of Piedmont. All the latter was, 
however, blotted out by the mists. On comparing the attrac- 
tions of the two cols, I should say that, while the distant view 
from the Girard must be the finer, the general scenery of the 
Séa is far superior. 

A descent of forty-five minutes down a smooth and gently 
sloping glacier brought us to its right bank, and after a few 
minutes’ floundering among snow and loose rock we arrived in 
a secluded glen under the Levanna, the Comba de Grande 
Fonda of the map. After leaving this we passed some 
chilets, at which the path turns off to the Col del Carro: 
there is no glacier on this side. In an hour and twenty 
minutes we reached Ecot, a poor village built among stranded 
boulders and magnificent domes of ice-worn rock. A few 
minutes’ walk lower down the valley is to my mind the only 
picturesque view of the Levanna; where a little bridge and 
waterfall make an excellent foreground. Another hour brought 
us to Bonneval, and three and a quarter hours’ quick walking 
took us from it to Lanslebourg, where we arrived just in time 
to escape a violent thunderstorm. On our way we had a 
fine view of the Mont Chardonnet rising above the Combe 
d’Averolle. 

I advise the next traveller who visits this district to start 
from Bessans, and explore the Combe with the special view of 
determining whether it is possible to reach the summit of the 
Chardonnet from this side. The precipices look very forbidding, 
and the small glacier mentioned above appears impracticable, 
but the upper snow-fields would not present any difficulties. 
After this he should cross the Col de Collarin, and examine 
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the southern faces of the Albaron and Pointe de Séa, Should 
they turn out to be inaccessible on that side, he can make his 
way to Forno, and attack them from the Col de Séa. \ 


Tue Cot Tournancur. By J. A. Hupson, B.A. 


NE day during the month of August 1861, the Rev. J. F. 
Hardy and I took leave of a party of friends whom we had 
accompanied from Zermatt to Breuil, over the St. Théodule 
pass: as we wished to return to Zermatt, and felt inclined to 
vary our route, if possible, we looked round to see if we could 
find an eligible col. We soon discovered a very marked depres- 
sion in the ridge connecting the Matterhorn and the Dent 
d’Hérens, which seemed accessible on the Italian side, though of 
the descent we knew nothing. We determined at all events 
to attempt it, and accordingly started at 5.30 A.M. the next 
morning, provided with a rope, but destitute of the equally 
necessary accompaniments of a guide and an axe: after mount- 
ing for about an hour up slippery grass slopes, we got on to a 
steep but not difficult glacier, which was surmounted by a snow 
slope leading straight up to a point in the ridge a little to the 
west of the true col, and rather higher than it, but which then 
appeared to us, though erroneously, to be easier of access. Our 
supply of fluids for the expedition consisted of one bottle of 
champagne, which was confided to Hardy’s charge, and attached 
to the rope which hung gracefully down his back, allowing the 
bottle to dangle to and fro. After we had mounted for some 
distance, kicking steps with our toes, Hardy found the bottle 
rather inconvenient in the position it then occupied, and de- 
tached it from the rope with the intention of putting it in his 
ket ; the intention was a good one, but alas! it shared the 
fate of many of its brethren, for Hardy’s fingers were cold, and 
the melancholy result was that, instead of going inside, it went 
outside his pocket, and commenced a glissade down the steep 
slopes we had just surmounted. 

e stood with elongated faces watching the somewhat erratic 
progress of our lost treasure, which zigzagged from side to side, 
jumping the crevasses like a young chamois, till at length its 

rogress was arrested, just on the edge of a large chasm, by a 
ea of soft snow into which it plunged. As we not a drop 
of anything else to drink I descended, and brought back the 
wanderer in triumph, though a good deal of time was thus 
wasted. Soon after my return, we came to a bergschrund which 
without the aid of an axe looked rather formidable, and we 
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agreed that this was a favourable opportunity for a halt, both 
to investigate the difficulty before us, and to guard against the 
serene of any further accidents happening to our precious 

ottle. In the latter object we were perfectly successful, but the 
result was that we decided that it would not be prudent to 
attack the bergschrund without an axe, and after descending to 
the valley without an adventure, we reached Zermatt ignomini- 
ously by the St. Théodule the same evening. 

A few days later I carefully inspected the Swiss side of the 
supposed pass from the Stockje, and as it appeared to me that, 
though it must be difficult from its steepness, it was not im- 
practicable, I determined to attack it seriously on the first 
convenient occasion. 

The wished-for opportunity did not arrive till the summer of 
1864, when I reached Zermatt with Mr. F. W. Jacomb on the 
2ist of August, with the settled intention of ascertaining 
whether or no it was possible to effect a passage across this 
ridge. We were detained several days by bad weather, but 
at last we set off on the 25th at 4 a.m., accompanied by Peter 
Perrn and Ignace Lauber, both Zermatt men, as guides. We 
proceeded along the smooth surface of the Zmutt glacier, re- 
joicing in the anticipation of a fine day, till 8 a.m., when we 
reached a spot at the foot of the east branch of the Tiefenmat- 
ten glacier, and nearly in a line between the Stockje and the 
point we hoped to reach. Here we halted for half an hour to 
eat our breakfast, and decide upon the most eligible route to 
adopt. After a careful inspection, we decided that the most 
feasible plan was to make for a mass of rock on the west side, 
forming a very conspicuous object at the bottom of the steepest 
part of the ascent, and from the top of which a snow aréte led 
upwards to a point somewhat to the right of the col, but from 
which it appeared easy to reach it. After winding among a 
few séracs, we reached the foot of the rocks at 10 a.M., and we 
then found the aréte so broken and jagged that we thought it 
better to try and find a way up the snow slopes a little to the 
left of it: the snow was covered with a thin coating of ice which, 
though it necessitated a great deal of step-cutting, yet gave us 
very good foothold, and prevented all danger of aslip; had it 
been in a different state, I don’t think we should have ventured 
to take this line, as the inclination was very formidable the 
whole way up, in one place measuring as much as 54°. We 
met with no serious impediment till 11.35 A.m., when we came 
to anawkward-looking bergschrund, which, considering the angle 
of the slope we were mounting, might have proved a serious 
obstacle ; but fortune favoured us, and after a little delay we 
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found a practicable bridge. After surmounting this-difficulty, 
we ascended slowly for about three-quarters of an hour, till 
our progress was suddenly arrested by a deep chasm, about 
10 feet high and the same width, running on the left towards 
the col, and on the right leading to a cluster of hopeless séracs. 

Once more, however, the fickle dame came to our assistance, 
and, after a considerable détour to the right, we found a frail 
bridge which landed us all safely upon the upper side of the 
schrund. This was our last difficulty ; we turned sharp to the 
left, and at 1.10 p.m. had the satisfaction of standing upon the 
actual col connecting the Matterhorn and the Dent d’Hérens. 
The view of the latter mountain was rather foreshortened, but 
the Matterhorn looked very grand, and the Dent Blanche 
exactly opposite to us with the Gabelhorn and Rothhorn 
formed a most imposing group. Towards the south the prospect 
was very similar to that from the St. Théodule, except that 
that pass itself, together with the Breithorn, occupied a con- 
spicuous place in the panorama. 

Perrn showed his delight by sundry uncouth and exuberant 
ip and informed us that he had gained five francs from 

oritz Andermatten, who had laid him a wager to that amount 
the day before, that it was utterly impossible to make the pass 
we had just accomplished. As the names of both the adjacent 
mountains are already appropriated to high passes, we thought 
the most fitting designation for the one we had just discovered 
was ‘ Col Tournanche, it being exactly at the head of the valley 
bearing that name. 

After spending an hour on the col we commenced the descent, 
having first of all, according to custom, inserted a record of our 
proceedings in an empty bottle, which we deposited in a con- 
venient nook, for the edification of future travellers. At our 
feet lay a wall of rocks, practicable for some distance, but ter- 
minating in a series of ee precipices; we therefore 
bore away to the right, descending slightly to strike a niche in 
a rocky aréte which jutted out at right angles to the main ridge, 
and behind which lay the glacier up which I had ascended in 
1861. This point was reached without difficulty, and it then 
became apparent that we could either descend by the glacier 
or by the rocks. I wished to go down the glacier as i ksew 
it was not difficult, but as the rest of the party preferred the 
other alternative, 1 gave way ; we encountered no difficulties 
beyond treacherous stones and slippery couloirs, the last of 
which provided us with the luxury of a shower bath, and re- 
quired caution, as the lower portion was very steep, and fur- 
nished with a liberal supply of ice. We left the rocks at 4.55 
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P.M., skirted a moraine, and then descended by slopes to 
Breuil, which we reached at 5.40 p.m., having taken 133 hours 
in effecting the journey thither from Zermatt: it might be done 
in somewhat less time, as we did not hurry ourselves, and spent 
some time in discovering the best line to take. 

The result of the observations taken by Jacomb gives 11,398 
feet as the height of the pass. Perrn seemed highly pleased 
at the idea of another high pass being added to the number of 
those already existing in the neighbourhood of Zermatt; as 
to his conduct, I can only say that he proved himself the same 
cheerful companion and skilful guide that I have always found 
him. We were much pleased also with the conduct of Lauber, 
who, with a little experience and practice, will make a first- 
rate guide. To anyone fond of mountain scenery, who is 
tired of the well-trodden path over the St. Théodule, we can 
strongly recommend the pass as an agreeable change. 


Murray’s Knapsack GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


HE purpose for which this new handbook has been compiled is 
an obviously useful one, and the mode in which the work has 
been planned is sensible. The arrangement of routes in Murray’s large 
guide-book has been retained, and the directions rewritten so as to make 
prominent the points most important to the pedestrian, viz. the distances, 
and the several stages, so to speak, on each route. But we regret to say 
that the performance has been by no means equal to the promise. Inde- 
pendently of mere verbal errors and misspellings of proper names, which 
might pass uncriticised but for the usual accuracy of Mr. Murray’s hand- 
books in such matters, defects of a more important kind are sufficiently 
numerous to mar the usefulness of this knapsack guide under the very 
circumstances for which it was specially intended. 
The ends to be attained by a knapsack guide are manifestly these :— 
1. To give the traveller trustworthy information as to distances. 2. To 
enable him to dispense with any other guidance, at least on the beaten 
tracks. 3. To afford him as much information as space will allow about 
the scenery through which he is passing. It might naturally be sup- 
posed, by anyone who had never been concerned in the compilation of 
a guide-book, that the first of these requisites was very easily supplied. 
But away from measured high-roads this is by no means the case ; and 
very different estimates of the same distance, as measured by time, may 
be given with equal correctness. Mr. Ball’s Alpine Guide states pretty 
accurately the times required by good average walkers; the distances in 
Mr. Murray’s large handbook may be equally trusted to suit the pace 
of ladies riding; and the other guide-books, varying between the two, 
make it a matter of uncertainty to each tourist whether he may rely 
on their estimates or must allow a margin on one side or the other. 
But this one, which, being intended expressly for pedestrians, is not 
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injudiciously made to depart from the distances of Murray, is the most 
uncertain of any: the times allowed would sometimes be exceeded by 
an active Swiss, and sometimes are longer than necessary for a caravan of 
ladies. The second purpose of a knapsack guide is in general very 
well kept in view, and greater minuteness could only be obtained by 
increasing the size of the book. But guides must occasionally be taken ; 
and, if no list of trustworthy ones is to be given (a most difficult and 
invidious task), it is an inexcusable omission not to inform the traveller 
that guides almost everywhere are bound to carry a certificate-book, 
which ought to be the first thing enquired for by any person in treaty 
with a guide. As to the third requisite—detailed information—this 
guide-book is conspicuous as well for the accuracy and minuteness of 
some descriptions as for the insufficiency of others. No better test can 
be suggested than to compare the accounts given of the view from the 
Z£ggischhorn and of the Eismeer at Grindelwald. 

Such a handbook as this does not profess to give much infor- 
mation about the High Alps; but what is afforded ought to be 
given on some definite principle. The Col du Géant, the Strahleck, 
and the Weissthor, perhaps the three most noted of all glacier 
passes, are very well described, and avery sufficient account is given 
of sundry others; but the selection has not otherwise been skilful, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Zermatt. No reason can be alleged 
why the Col de Collon should be described at length, while the easier 
Mia far more useful Col d’Hérens is barely mentioned, and the Trift 
Joch never alluded to; or why, while the Adler and Allalein passes 
are mentioned (inaccurately) as leading from Zermatt to Saas, the easier 
and more beautiful Alphubel pass, the direct route between the two 
places, is omitted altogether. The object, we presume, of giving any 
account whatever of the High Alps in such a guide-book as this is 
primarily to afford the ordinary tourist some information as to the 
names and relations of the mountains he has daily in sight, and, further, 
to give him some idea where he may most advantageously diverge from 
beaten tracks into the regions of peak and glacier. The former of these 
objects would best be attained by'giving less of general description 
and more of actual catalogue of mountains &c. in sight; but the 
defects in this respect are almost atoned for by the very useful set of 
outline panoramas appended to the volume. The secondary purpose 
is, as we have shown, very unequally carried out; but most travellers 
intending to make expeditions in the High Alps will doubtless resort to 
Mr. Ball’s work. We have been thus careful to point out the defects 
which mar this book, because there is the making of an admirable 
knapsack guide in it, and a revision by experienced hands will render 
it worthy of the high reputation for clearness, accuracy, and fullness 
which Mr. Murray’s handbooks in general so well merit. 
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, NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tae Kixe or Iraty anp tHe Atpine Cius.—The King of Italy has 
conferred the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus on Messrs. J. Ball, 
W. Mathews, and F. F. Tuckett, in consideration of their scientific and 
geographical investigations in the Alps. Mr. Ball has contributed 
more any man alive to the acquisition of that extensive knowledge 
of all parts of the Alps now possessed, and the two other gentlemen 
have been the most persevering and successful explorers of the Graian 
and Tarentaise groups. Their labours, with the assistance of other 
Englishmen, have evolved order and accuracy out of the chaos of the 
old Sardinian maps, executed in the days before a chamois hunter 
was king. His Majesty, whose favourite hunting-grounds were fully 
described by Mr. Tuckett in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ is probably 
as well able as any of his subjects to appreciate the value of the explo- 
rations made by Englishmen in his dominions: and his finance minister, 
Signor Sella, is also a zealous mountaineer. We are sure that all 
English mountaineers will fully appreciate the compliment, and will 
agree in thinking that the King of Italy has selected the gentlemen 
most eminently deserving to receive this graceful mark of honour. 
Atpine Byways: X.—The Faldum Pass, from Leukerbad to Kippel. 
Mr. Hayward, of Edinburgh, and myself, with our guides Blatter 
and fe tet made, on September 8, 1864, this beautiful, useful, 
and easy pass. We desired to get into the Litsch Thal, en route for the 
Bell Alp by the Birchfluh, without passing through the Dala and Rhone 
valleys, which we well knew. Failing to obtain any information as to 
the Schneidschnur Pass (Central Alps, p. 40), we determined to ascend 
the Torrenthorn, and thence to find our way somehow to Kippel. We 
started late, we dawdled much in the great heat, and it was 1 o'clock 
before we reached the peak. It was 2.30 when we left; we kept for the 
first ten minutes on the Leukerbad path, and then turned sharply due 
S. beside a new-born slender rill that made its way through and among” 
the vast bed of very steep débris of which the whole hill-side seemed. 
composed. Keeping to this till we could get round the flank of the 
Torrenthorn, we turned again at right angles due E., in which direction 
the whole of our subsequent course lay. After the descent mentioned, 
we kept as nearly as possible on a level, and as close to the base of the 
wonderful red spires and obelisks which form the actual ‘horn’ of the 
Torrenthorn as we could with safety; but the large beds of débris showed 
how dangerous it would be to hug them too closely. On our right, due 
§., the ground between the hills which bound the Litsch Thal on the E. 
and the Dala Thal on the W. was gently scooped out, the slopes to either 
range being very gradual; and in this elongated basin we saw for a long 
time five chamois. I should suppose that the descent hence into the 
Rhone valley would be easy, for we could see the southern hills to a 
point not much above their base. What we thought our col was soon 
visible: it lay between two rocky peaks, with a green hillock between 
them; and except for the débris, of which we had to cross four beds, 
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the walking was most pleasant. The real col was, however, beyond, 
and lay between the Laucherspitze N. and the Faldum Rothhorn §. 
We rounded the S. slope of the hillock, and after another mass of gerélt- 
we soon reached it. The descent lay at first over a vast smooth pave- | 
ment, spreading from hill to hill, and sloping gradually, over which the 
water trickled anyhow—that is to say, inno stated channel. This pave- 
ment was broken in a few places by huge steps; but ere long we found 
a track upon the left side of the stream formed by this water when 
collected. In about an hour from the col we reached the large and 
thriving Faldum Alp, and thence descended rapidly through a forest of 
fine trees. Our path was on the side of the hill, much above the stream : 
indeed we crossed the lowest slopes of the Faldum-grat into the parallel 
valley on the N., and did not join the main path of the Litsch Thal 
until we were close to Ferden. Our actual walking was, to the Torrent- 
horn, 8 hours; to the col, 2 hours; to Ferden, 2h. 10 m.; and Kippel 
is but 10 m. farther on: 7 h. 20 m. in all. 

Beautiful the pass certainly is; for not only is there the almost un- 
equalled view from the Torrenthorn, but from a little below the col the 
whole of the Liétsch Thal and its glacier to the very Liicke are visible, 
bounded N. by the Petersgrat, and S. by the magnificent chain of which 
the Bietschhorn is chief: useful also, for it saves that longer route, 
which all men know, through the hot and dusty valleys. It is no less 
certainly easy, for from the Torrenthorn it is all down-hill: that peak 
is 9,679, the Laucherspitze is 9,311, and the Rothhorn 9,399. Between 
these last the col lies, and it is very much below them. 

The Pfarrer at Kippel, Holzer by name, has a very comfortable 
house, built only in the spring of 1864: he is very hospitable and at- 
tentive, as indeed he is bound to be by his cousinship to the Seilers of 
Zermatt. Mr. Crossman (A.C.) slept at the village inn on the same 
night, and did not complain of his quarters; but it is true that the 
valley has no fresh meat. Tuomas BrooKsBANK. 


EXPLORATIONS IN THE GESCHENEN THAL.—Those who know the por- 
tion of the St. Gotthard between Altdorf and Andermatt will doubtless 
remember the little village of Geschenen, situated just below the com- 
mencement of the defile of the Devil's Bridge, at the entrance of a 
valley running upwards in a WSW. direction, at whose head a fine 
snowy range is visible. This is the Geschenen Thal, one of the least- 
frequented valleys of the Alps, and the mountains at its head are the 
Winterberg and some neighbouring summits of inferior height, which 
immediately overlook the fine Dama glacier and the huts or pastures 
of the beautiful Geschenen Alp at its foot. Crossing the Grassen pass 
from Engelberg to Wasen via the Mayenthal, and proceeding up the St. 
Gotthard road, I reached Geschenen on the evening of July 15, and 
took up my quarters at the Risse, which I can highly recommend to 
future comers. I was aware that a pass existed at the extreme NW. 
angle of the valley between the Sustenhorn and Thierberg, by which 
the head of the Gadmen Thal might be reached vii the Stein glacier ; 
but as this was well known to the natives, and had been crossed, if I 
am not mistaken, by at least one member of the Alpine Club, the 
object I proposed to myself was to effect a passage to Miihlestalden 
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is the W. boundary of the Geschenen Thal and striking the 
ift glacier on the opposite side, not far from the Triftgletscher Joch. 
So far as could be judged from an examination of all the maps with 
which I was acquainted, my course would lie up the Dama glacier and 
across the ridge at its head to the N. of the Galenstock, from which it 
was represented as descending. 

I left Geschenen at 3.30 a.m. on the 16th, with Christian and Peter 
Michel of Grindelwald, and, after a charming walk through lovely 
Eacert and amidst magnificent specimens of glacier action, found 
oo at 6.20 at the little collection of houses called the Geschenen 

p- Here the curé was taking his morning walk, and I took the 
opportunity of a halt for breakfast to have a little chat with him. He 
assured me that the pass at the head of the valley, which here bends 
round nearly at a right angle in a NW. direction, was quite easy, the 
ice being reached in one hour, and the summit of the col in three 
more. He also stated that the Alp was inhabited all the year round; 
that last winter had been ‘a remarkably mild one, as the snow had only 
lain 25 feet deep, instead of covering the chapel altogether, and rising 
above the eaves of his house, as usual.’ He further mentioned that 
there was a pass in a S. direction, by which the Furka might be 
reached in three hours, but knew nothing of any previous attempts to 
effect a passage either to.the Rhone or Trift glaciers. Finally, in reply 
to my enquiry how soon the Galenstock would become visible, he inti- 
mated that I should see it rising above the head of the Dama glacier 
a little higher up the valley. We wished him good morning at seven, 
and sure enough in ten minutes more a fine peak, previously con- 
cealed, came out on the left in the position indicated both by the curé 
and the maps. It scarcely, indeed, looked so high as the summit on 
the right, which, as I supposed, corresponded with the Winterberg; but 
it was impossible to know how far this was due to perspective, and we 
therefore scanned the ridge to the right for the most favourable point 
of attack. A selection being at length made, we entered upon the glacier 
by its right bank at 7.30, and, proceeding leisurely upwards, with occa- 
sional halts to search for crystals in which its medial moraine is un- 
commonly rich, reached the foot of the steeper portion at 8.35. The 
crevasses were here pretty numerous, but they presented no serious 
obstacle; and at 11.45, after crossing a bergschrund, we halted for a 
quarter of an hour at the foot of the rocks which alone separated us 
from the aréte. They were excessively steep and slippery, and this, 
with the caution necessary to prevent a smash of the barometer, ren- 
dered our progress so slow that it was 1.30 when we stood on the 
ridge. Here a most unexpected discovery awaited us. Instead of 
gently undulating snow-fields leading, as I had expected, to the upper 
portion of the great névé from which the Rhone and Trift glaciers 
descend in opposite directions, the cliffs fell away quite precipitously in 
our front for a depth of some hundred feet to a great glacier evidently 
flowing down in the direction of Realp, and on the farther side of 
which, at a distance of about half a mile, the grand mass of the Galen- 
stock was seen towering upwards far above us. Its N. ridge, dividing 
the névé of the glacier at our feet from that of the Rhone or Trift, 
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appeared to unite with that on which we stood rather behind the fine 
peak, which I have assumed to be the Winterberg, though it may pos- 
sibly be only an outline of that mountain. We were therefore utterly 
cut off by a gigantic trench from the Triftgletscher Joch; and as I had no 
wish to descend to the Furka, and the rocks immediately beneath us on 
the W. appeared entirely impracticable, nothing remained but to turn 
back and derive all the comfort and consolation possible from the reflec- 
tion that the expedition would at least dissipate the erroneous belief 
which others as well as myself, misled by the maps, had previously 
entertained—that the Galenstock was situated at the head of the Dama 
glacier, and consequently overlooked the Geschenen Thal. We com- 
menced the descent at 2.30, quitted the rocks at 4.30, and the glacier 
at 6.45, and arrived at Geschenen Alp at 7. Here I left a note 
with the curé, putting future comers on their guard against repeating 
my mistake, and recommending that future attempts soni be made 
between the Winterberg and Thierberg. I believe that such an at- 
tempt was subsequently made by my friends, Messrs. Stephen and 
Macdonald, but that they failed to effect a passage in this direction, 
and made, instead, a new and perfectly easy pass to the Furka by 
the SW. angle of the Dama glacier and the great ice-filled valley to 
the E. of the Galenstock. Later in the season they were followed b 
Mr. Jacomb, who crossed the ridge at a point not far from that whic 
we had reached. At 7.35 we bade adieu to the curé (who was 
very hospitable, and furnished us with some excellent wine at a very 
reasonable price), and, proceeding down the valley at as rapid a pace 
as the increasing darkness would allow, sentintt the friendly Résse 
at Geschenen at 10.25, just as the moon rose above the bounding 
mountain and flooded the deep valley with light. F. F, Tuckerr. 
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The sketch map inserted above has been drawn from Mr. Tuckett’s 
observations, and agrees well with Sheet XIII. of the Federal Map which 
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has just been published. ‘The Geschenen Thal that was selected by the 
Swiss Alpine Club for their special explorations in 1864, and a map 
for them on a much larger scale, will appear in their Jahrbuch 
for 1865. But as the Swiss Club waited until late in the season be- 
fore they could commence operations, the honour of actually accomplish- 
ing the chief pass of the district was carried off by an Englishman, as 
above mentioned. Besides Mr. Jacomb’s Dama Pass, the passage from 
the Stein Alpe to Geschenen was made by Mr. Brooksbank, for the 
first time certainly recorded. Want of space compels us to defer the 
publication of that gentleman’s account of this very beautiful expedition. 
Tue ALPs AND THE Picture GALLertes.—To the Editor of the Alpine 
Journal.—Sir,—A word on the picturesque view of the Alps as illus- 
trated by the Picture Galleries now open. Is it that Truth, residing at 
the bottom of a well, can never be raised to the altitude of the High 
Alps, or for what other reason, that the pictures in the Academy and 
the two Water-colour Galleries, which profess to be of Alpine scenery, 
bear so little resemblance to nature? Noticeably, this is the case at 
the Old Water-colour Exhibition. In many cases the foreground is 
well and accurately drawn, and the picture only spoilt by an impos- 
sible peak inserted in the distance. We might forgive an over abundance 
of snow if the shapes of the peaks were faithfully reproduced. That 
they are not so is the more unpardonable, considering the excellent 
photographic views of most of the Swiss Alps, which should certainly 
enable the artist to preserve some likeness to the outline of the moun- 
tain he draws. Take, as two examples from the Old Water-colour 
Gallery, No. 221, a good picture spoilt, to anyone acquainted with the 
locality, by the insertion of a mountain in the background, taken from 
I know not where, and substituted for the reality; and No. 246, in 
which are two unrecognisable peaks, called in the catalogue the Eiger 
and the Jungfrau. This exhibition abounds in pictures of Alps, the: 
least preposterous of which is No. 211, a view of the Via Mala on the 
Splugen Pass. A notable exception to this rather sweeping condem- 
nation is No. 480, in the Academy, which is a view of the Maritime 
Alps and the Valley of the Paglione near Nice. If other artists were 
as truthful in representing nature as Mr. Carrick, and drew less on their 
imagination for their facts or peaks, we might shortly hope to find 
among them a worthy rival to Mr. Elijah Walton, with whose exquisite 
drawings, now on view at the German Gallery in Bond Street, I pre- 
sume most of your readers are acquainted. ose who are not so, and 
who desire to see the Alps rendered truthfully and beautifully, should 
certainly visit this Gallery. The view of one picture alone, ‘ Sunset 
on the Aiguille and Glacier de Trient,’ would amply repay a visit by 
every Lover or Hien Atps. 
Knots For roping TraveLLers.—In the report on ropes and axes 
presented to the Alpine Club last summer, attention was called to the 
importance of avoiding all superfluous knots in ropes used for alpine 
expeditions, and of taking care how the necessary knots were made. 
As this report was not published till late in the season, it is probable 


‘that its contents were never made known to the very persons who 


ought to know them best, the guides, who in practice arrange the rope 
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for a party. It will be a great advantage if mountaineers during the 
coming season will impress on their guides the main facts, that 

1st. Every knot weakens a rope more or less, and the tighter the 
knot the greater is the mischief caused by it— 

And 2nd. Permanent knots are especially injurious, since they keep 
up a continual unequal strain— 
and will also teach them some simple and effectual mode of fastening, 
such as that of which a diagram is appended. 


This knot has been found by experiment to weaken a rope least of all. 
It is commonly used for tying together two ends, and when used in this 
way, or for making a loop ut one end of a rope, it has hardly any appre- 
ciable weakening effect. It can be made in the middle of a rope, as 
shown in the diagram by (1) making an ordinary loop or slip-knot, and 
(2) making a second similar loop in that side of the loop which slips 
through the knot on the other. It can be drawn tight or loosened 
simply by pulling—to tighten, cords Bc, or those which run through 
the knots—to loosen, cords aD, or those which form the knots. And 
though, for a loop to affix to a spring hook or pass through a belt, the 
ordinary single loop is better, as causing less strain to the rope, yet this 
loop is especially suitable for tying round the waist of any traveller 
without a belt, as it can easily be shifted and drawn as tight as necessary; 
‘and when once made, it cannot possibly be tightened by any jerk or 
pull on the rope, thereby saving the traveller from any risk of the sen- 
sation of being cut in two, so unpleasantly familiar to those who allow 
their guides full discretion as to the mode of roping. I do not of course 
wish to maintain the absolute superiority of this knot over all others, 
though I have never found one so generally useful ; and I shall be very 
glad to receive communications after the summer from any moun- 
taineers who have practically tried other knots, and will aid me in 
discovering the best safeguard against accident from this most universal 
risk of weakening ropes, never much stronger than is absolutely neces- 
sary to resist a strain that may occur at any moment. 

H. B. George. 


*,* In the September number of the Alpine Journal will be pub- 
lished a summary of all new ascents and remarkable expeditions made 
during the summer, to as late a date as may be found possible. For 
this purpose the Editor requests mountaineers to furnish him, at their 
earliest convenience, with short memoranda of any such expeditions. 
He would also be glad to receive notes of any new Alpine Byways, by. 
which are intended expeditions practicable for ladies, or at any rate for 
moderate walkers, which are not described in the guide-books. 
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Q* Monday, 4th July of last year, I descended on Cha- 
mouni from the Col du Géant in a most unhappy and 
misanthropic state of mind. I had left it, on my exeital from 
England a week before, with two important objects before me: 
the transaction of certain topographical business, and the train- 
ing of my muscular system, preparatory to some expeditions 
which Mr. Whymper and I had planned in the chain of Mont 
Blanc. Both objects, however, had been miserable failures, 
especially the first; for I had sat for the best part of two days 
on the top of the m4 de Berenger in two snow storms; I had 
explored the Gl. de Trélatéte in a thick fog; and I had made 
a reconnaissance of the Aig. de Trélatéte without being able to 
see any practicable way up it. In short, I was a miserable 
man; and when I found ymper just arrived from Dau- 
phiné with a great bag of peaks and passes, I confess my feel- 
ings towards him were a compound of envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness—unchristian, but sincere. 

However, I hoped that better days were in store for me; and, 
having been joined by Mr. Moore, accompanied by Christian 
Almer, we slept next day at the chalets of Les Ognons, en 
route for the Aig. d’Argentiére. But my bad luck stuck to me 
still. . . . Next day, a melancholy party sat on the top of the 
Col du Chardonnet, munching legs of poulets with very blue 
lips, and unable to gainsay Christian Almer’s opinion that it 
would be insanity to try the aréte, which rose before us, at 
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any time; and especially now, when a bitter wind was cutting 
slices off the séracs, and whirling them playfully about. So 
Moore went down the other side of the col to Orsiéres, and 
though Whymper and I made a desperate fight to gain the 
summit by another route (that afterwards successfully followed 
by us), our old enemy the wind, and a schrund of unique con- 
struction, drove us back when only half an hour from the top: 
so we marched down again, crossed over by the chalets of La 
Pendant to the Chapeau, and reached the Montanvert at eight, 
where we slept. 

The next morning we spent in one long siesta on the grassy 
slopes of the Montanvert. The society was agreeable, the beer 
was fair, and ice was plenty ; but the recollection of our evil 
beginning was a bitter drop in our cup—I mean, metaphorically, 
for had it been actually so it would, at least, have improved the 
beer. The next ‘ course’ on our list was the Col de Triolet, 
and .as Francois Couttet (who had been my guide the day 
before) was called away by domestic business, he being unhap- 
pily afflicted with matrimony, I replaced him by Michel Payot 
—not the celebrated guide of that name, but a novice, edu- 
cated by M. Loppé, and a novice who promises great things. 
Whymper had Michel Croz, and we also took Henri Charlet 

rter. Our preparations were soon made, but the day was 
ae that we made a late start. 
‘The crimson rays of the declining sun’ were behaving as 
they usually do, when five individuals of prepossessing appear- 
ance were seen making the best of their way across the upper part 
of the Mer de Glace, in the direction of the Couyercle. I say 
‘were seen,’ for we passed a distinguished party of foreigners 
who were returning late and footsore from the terrific danger 
of the Jardin, and who pulled up and stared at us as if we 
were, what they evidently considered us to be, lunatics of the 
deepest dye. The evening closed in rather a chilly manner, 
and as the remains of the disastrous wind of the day before still 
lingered about, we preferred making use of the shelter afforded 
by the Aig. du Moine, to trying the more exposed slopes of the 
Jardin. It was nearly dark before we found a gite, for there 
were so many that it was difficult to chose; but we found one 
at last—no great things in its way, however; and after the 
usual fire-lighting and eating, turned in—not before Whymper 
had startled our ‘ corps des guides’ out of all propriety by sur- 
reptitiously casting into the embers a screw of red-fire, which 
lit up for a moment a wilder and more beautiful transformation 
scene than Grieve or Telbin ever saw, even in dreams. 
- I cannot say I passed a very comfortable night—most em- 
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phatically I did not. I felt as if I was lying on a knobby block 
of Wenham Lake ice, and spent the might in devoting every 
part of my person in succession to be gently but perseveringly 
ieed by the rock on which I lay—always feeling strongly in- 
clined to brain Whymper with my boots, as he not only slept, 
but, I am compelled to say, snored, in a provokingly comfort- 
able manner. But at length morning came, and we got off at 
half-past five. One of those lovely clear mornings, the fresh- 
ness of which is a night’s rest in itself. 

We soon reached the foot of the steep glacier which descends 
from the col, and for some time mounted it easily, as the 
crevasses were choked with snow; but we were soon brought 
up by an immense gap—one of those displacements of the 
whole glacier which are mét with when the stream is at the 
same time heavy, steep, and narrow. We got over this obstacle 
by turning its flank, and cutting up a frozen avalanche which 
filled the space between the rocks of Les Courtes and the 
glacier; but we soon met with another and similar one, which 
crosses the ice-stream a little below the top. These two cre- 
vasses are the only difficulties to be met with on the north side 
of the col, and it is probable that each year they must be cir- 
cumyented in a different way. In 1863 we had crossed the 
lower one easily, but were obliged to avoid the other by cutting 
up a dangerous slope of ice on the western side ; now, however, 
we found it just bridged at one point by a friendly avalanche, 
forming an unstable ladder, by which we mounted. 

At 8.30 we reached the little plateau which forms the summit 
of the col, and from which rises the black rocky peak without 
a name, which is seen from the Jardin. We first made our 
way to the side overlooking the Gl. d’Argentiére, but we did 
not stay there long, for the wind of yesterday had found us 
out, and was playing round us in furious gusts, which felt like 
douches of iced-water; moreover, we were rather anxious to 
see what our prospects of descending were like. So we crossed 
over to the south-western side, descended a few feet to a little 
nest of rock which afforded comparative shelter, and unpacked 
our eatables, Croz wisely remarking that we could eat and 
reconnoitre at the same time. I confess that, of the two, the 
eating was the most satisfactory, for the great wall of ice, 
spotted all over with projecting rocks, went sheer down so 
steeply that we could only see about half of it, and were left in 
blissful ignorance of what precipices might possibly cut us off 
from the snow-fields below the head of the Glacier de Triolet. 
However, there was, at least, one point in its favour: there 
was no embarrassing choice of routes; so we set off, and cut 
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quietly down from rock to rock, getting on very comfortably, 

though rather slowly; there was no precipice of roche mouton- 

née—the whole thing, in fact, was constructed in a most gentle- 

sing way, and we reached the bottom in rather less than an 
our. 

From this point long slopes of névé descended, crossed by 
more bergschrunds than I ever saw together. It gave one the 
idea of being a sort of hospital or refuge for decayed berg- 
schrunds, and, judging from the numbers which had taken 
refuge in this secluded arm of the glacier, the destitution pre- 
vailing among these interesting objects in the rest of the chain 
oes appalling—every type was there, from the disreputable 
old party with a long beard of icicles, to the trim precipice 
freshly powdered with snow; and we had no sooner tumbled 
over one, than we came to another which we had to go round, 
and then to another which we had to crawl over, and so on. 
Our lives were made a burden to us with bergschrunds, and we 
were very glad when we reached the more broken but less 
troublesome ice of the glaciers, at the end of the short spur 
which separates the steep ice stream we had descended from the 
basin of the Glacier de Triolet. The secondary peaks which 
surrounded the basin were very difficult to recognise, as their 
forms are quite different when seen from the Taléfre; but if 
we were right in determining the position of the Col de Pierre 
Joseph, its southern side is quite practicable. It is the same 
sort of thing as the Col de Triolet, Sat, if anything, easier. 

The glacier at this point was much broken, and we passed 
an ice-arch of singular beauty; but as the crevasses became 
more complicated, we soon after quitted the glacier on its 
eastern side, and descended avalanche slopes between the mo- 
raine and the glacier, until we had passed the icefall, when we 
took to the rocks. We passed along these until stopped by a 
large gully which we could not get across, and could only cir- 
cumvent by climbing up beside it to a most abominable height. 
We then rather lost our way. Payot kept following delusive 
and imaginary goat-paths, and we wandered about rather 
vaguely until noon, when the sun became much too hot for 
comfort, so we halted on a great promontory overhanging the 
glacier, and went to sleep for an hour. We then descended to 
the level of the glacier, and followed the moraine until we had 
nearly reached Val Ferrex, when we crossed the end of the 
ridge, and descended on the terminal moraine of the Glacier de 
Mont Dolent. To avoid its foaming stream we crossed the 
tail of the glacier, above the cavern from which it issued, and 
arrived at the chalets of Praz de Bar at four. 
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' We had only had nine and a half hours actual walking, and 
had still plenty of time to descend to Courmayeur; but the 
recollection of the Argentiére was a sore point, and before 
attacking the slightly dubious Trélatéte, we thought it would 
be just as well to bag the Mont Dolent, a peak which, although 
not very difficult, was new, and ought, if it acted up to its 

ition, to command a magnificent view; so we provided the 

st substitute in our power for the table @’héte of the Cour- 
mayeur Hotel, by sending an emissary for milk and chilet pro- 
duce, and made ourselves comfortable in the still unoccupied 
vachére of Prazde Bar. 

The next morning broke rather badly, having a tendency to 
wind, with which we could willingly have dispensed; but after 
a great brew of hot milk, we got off at four, and making 
a cache of our sacs and superfluous baggage, we crawled up 
the black shaly ribs of the Petit Ferrex. When we had nearly 
reached the summit of the pass, we turned to the left, and 
mounting diagonally the sikey buttress of the glacier, found 
ourselves, after a couple of hours, comfortably deposited on the 
upper névé of the glacier, above its ice-fall, which is remark- 
ably steep and broken. 

The whole bed of the glacier slopes upwards from the ridge 
separating it from the Glacier de Triolet, to the lofty and 
jrsged rocks which carry on the Swiss boundary line from 

ont Dolent to the Petit Ferrex; but its surface is broken by 
rolling hills and valleys, until a large rognon of rock is reached, 
beyond which the head of the glacier lies, forming a little 
circular basin into which strike, on one side, the roots of Mont 
Dolent, and on the other, those of the Aig. de Triolet; while 
between them stretches the rocky curtain which closes the head 
of the Glacier d’Argentiére. As to the possibility of crossing 
this, I am scarcely sanguine. Cols there certainly are, and on 
the south side comparatively easy ; but the man who ventures 
to try them from the Argentiére, must have a fine taste in 
couloirs, and set very small value on his neck. 

After passing the rognon I have mentioned, and breakfasting 
near it, we turned towards the foot of our peak, and mounting 
terrace after terrace of beautiful névé, came to a large berg- 
schrund at 9. Here business commenced, and Croz accord- 
ingly harnessed himself in front, lighting his pipe in the dig- 
nified and impressive manner always assumed ie him under 
similar circumstances. We diverged to the right to cross the 
bergschrund, and then mounted to a sort of col, at the spot 
where Mont Dolent separates itself from the boundary ridge, 
and rises steeply up in an independent massif. We overlooked 
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the Swiss glacier du Mont Dolent, which pare steeply down 
from the ridge, fed by the mere handfuls of snow which alone 
can find a resting-place on these, the most jagged and splintered 
rocks in the chain ; while beyond, the Combin and Velan showed 
above the purple Alps which divide the intervening valleys. 
The rocks of Mont Dolent fell steeply down, too steeply to 
climb, so we cut up beside them; slowly, as the ice was hard, 
and very big steps advisable. As we got higher, we met with 
a small quantity of negociable rock, and at length reached the 
south corner of the summit-aréte, when the highest point ap- 
peared to be at the northern end of the ridge, and distant some 
50 or 60 yards. 

The ridge was certainly a prize aréte. It had a large and 
ingeniously built corniche all along it, apparently constructed 
of trifle, through which one’s baton continually went through into 
space in unexpected spots. It was like a working model of 
the J ye eh and the actual summit was of the ultra-conical 
order, affording only room for one person at a time, and not 
enough for him. We reached it at a little before 11. 

I had been disappointed in every attempt to find a point 
which commanded anything like an adequate view of the 
eastern glaciers and peaks of Mont Blanc; on that side of 
the chain the summits lie so near to one another, and the ridges 
separating the glaciers are so lofty, that such a point was not 
easy to find . . . but I found it in Mont Dolent. Situated at 
the junction of three mountain ridges, it rises in a positive 
steeple far above anything in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
certain gaps in the surrounding ridges, which seem contrived 
for that especial purpose, extend the view in almost every 
direction. The precipices which descend to the Argentiére I 
can only compare to those of the Jungfrau, and the ridges on 
both sides of that glacier, especially the steep rocks of Les 
Droites and Les Courtes, surmounted by the sharp snow-peak 
of the Aig. Verte, have almost the effect of the Grandes 
Jorasses. Phen comes the mighty rock of the Triolet, which, 
seen from this point, will challenge comparison with the Aig. du 
Glacier; and then, framed, as it were, between its massive 
tower and the more distant Jorasses, lies, without exception, 
the most delicately beautiful picture I have ever seen—the 
whole massif of Mont Blanc, raising its great head of snow 
far above the tangled series of flying buttresses which uphold 
the Monts Maudits, and supported on the left by Mont Peteret 
and the mass of ragged aiguilles which overhang the Brenva. 
This aspect of Mont Blanc is not new, but from this point, its 
pose is unrivalled; and it has all the superiority of a picture 
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grouped by the hand of a master, over the wild chaos of rock 
and snow which composes many mountain views. Passing 
from the chain itself to more distant mountain systems, the 
view is as extensive, and far more lovely than that from Mont 
Blanc itself. The Combin and Velan, close at hand, reclining 
on the hazy snows of the glaciers of Bagnes; the Oberland,— 
Monte Rosa, always so lovely, and here lovelier than usual, 
as the dark rock of the Matterhorn stands closely contrasted 
with its masses of pure snow; the Alps of Cogne, of the 
Tarentaise, of Dauphiné, and a forest of their scarcely-named 
Italian brethren. 

We quitted the summit at a quarter past 11, descending by 
the same route by which we had mounted.. . . The snow was 
very soft, but the slopes were steep, and we were occasionally 
able to relieve the monotony of our way by a sitting glissade. 

We reached the Petit Ferrex at a little before 3, and then in 
. the cool evening, walked down the valley to Courmayeur, 
which we reached at a quarter to 7, having spent in actual 

walking nearly twelve hours. 
The next name on our list was that of the Aig. de Trélatéte, 
a peak about which I felt much interest, and not a little 
curiosity ; for its existence was almost the only thing that 
seemed to be known about it, and that fact had to be hunted 
down through a cloud of aliases. Of its form and structure I 
knew little, and could find out nothing more, and the French 
engineers appeared to be in great doubts as to which of its three 
peaks was the highest. As the topography of the peak was so 
doubtful, we thought it best to bivouac as high as possible, and 
allow plenty of time for possible difficulties, especially as the 
weather had an evil look . . . a great deal of iron grey mist 
about, with an occasional shower of small rain; but we started, 
nevertheless, with the effeminate addition of another porter and 
a load of straw, and arrived at the Lac de Combal in a damp 
condition. The prospect was gloomy, thick mists covered 
everything which rose above the surface of the valley; and as 
to nging into the cloud which covered Mont Sue, it was 
hopeless. So we began to examine the moraine of the Miage, 
and became every moment more impressed with its resources 
’ for bivouacking ; fuel was abundant, every second rock formed 
} a natural and, in many cases, an artificial cavern; and when at 
length we lit upon a little habitation, half hut, half rabbit- 
burrow, constructed by some ancient berger of luxurious habits, 
the question was decided, and we resolved to bivouac where we 
were. The rain passed off, though the clouds remained, and 
after I had enjoyed a delicious swim in the Lac du Combal, 
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we transacted a severe supper, and smoked the pipe of peace 
beside a large fire of juniper boughs, amid the myriads of 
sparkling glowworms which inhabit the moraine. Our gite 
was most comfortable, and I confess I was not the first to turn 
out next morning to examine the state of affairs . . . but when 
I did, I found them rather depressing than otherwise. It had 
rained a good deal during the night, and looked as if it had 
only knocked off work to breakfast, and intended to resume 
business immediately. The clouds enveloped Mont Suc in a 
modest drapery, which only permitted its ankles to be seen, 
and formed a great lead-coloured arch from the Pyramides 
Calcaires to Mont Percé, making the Col de la Seigne look like 
the entrance to the Infernal regions. Of course nothing could 
be done, so we made a big fire and yawned thereby with great 
perseverance until noon, when the clouds began to change 
their hue from black to white, then to thin, and finally to boil 
away, crashing and curling like animated wool, among the 
splintered make of Mont Broglia. Our guides had gone off to 
a chalet on the opposite Alp to seek society for themselves and 
stores for us; and soon after their return we got under weigh, 
and quitting the great moraine, wound up a sheep track towards 
the upper aeten of Mont Suc. 

As seen from the Lac de Combal, the summit rocks of Mont 
Suc are cleft by three ravines; that in the centre is both larger 
and bolder than either of the others, and beyond its rocky walls 
appear glimpses of a sort of wild‘ unbekanntes land,’ a chaos of 
snow patches, moraines, and footsteps of old glaciers, which we 
hoped would afford us a suitable spot for our next bivouac. 

After mounting a little precipice of ‘roche moutonné’ over 
which tumbled a small cascade, we advanced into the jaws of 
the ravine, a marvellously wild spot, with steep walls of rock, 
and a floor of débris slopes in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
crossed by small terraces of grooved and polished rock. On the 
left we passed a deep-looking cave; it was the mine mentioned 
by De Saussure, from which the ores of lead and silver were 
carried down on men’s shoulders for many miles over precipitous 
rocks and rugged moraines, before even a mule track was 
reached. . . . It would have formed a splendid gite, had it 
not been half filled with snow, but tee this circumstance 
rendered it well adapted for domestic pu s as a cool cellar, 
it was decidedly unavailable as a bedchamber. So we mounted 
higher and higher, but though we opened out and advanced in 
skirmishing order, we could not find a single spot which afforded 
any shelter; so that at last I began to think that we should get 
to the top of the Trélatéte before we stopped. We did not get 
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quite so far as that, but we got right to the top of Mont Suc, 
and at length found a resting-place a few feet below the summit 
of the ridge which sends its unrivalled precipices swooping 
down to the Miage. 

The situation was not at first sight particularly luxurious ; 
There was no cover, and the only shelter was afforded by a 
large rock which formed a wall on two sides. We should have 
fared but badly, only for Whymper’s skill, who brought to 
bear on existing circumstances the experience of many Matter 
horn bivouacs. Our plaids were soon sewn together and 
artistically disposed, with the assistance of our glacier-cord, 
into the form of a tent of snug and inviting aspect. We like- 
wise numbered amongst our impedimenta that marvellous and 
necromantic, not to say hanky-panky, tin canister invented and 
patented by him, which contains in its bowels a complete 
‘ batterie de cuisine ;’ and every part of which becomes, accord- 
ing to the position in which it is held, a saucepan, coffee-pot, 
gridiron, ‘ bain marie,’ or warming pan. Its external envelope 
Was soon singing and bubbling over our frugal fire, with a 
purée of hot wine, sugar and cloves, and we agreed altogether 
that it might have been worse—much worse. Before turning 
in, I mounted the few feet which remained to the summit of 
the cliffs overhanging the Miage. ... . Mont Blanc was 
shrouded in a dusky veil of mist, and light fleecy clouds hovered 
over the great rift that lay between us, cloven by the patient 
march of the snows of a thousand years. . . but towards the 
south there was not a cloud: the moonbeams brought into 
strong relief the dark shaly peaks which surround the Cramont, 
slept quietly on the snowy winding-sheet of the Ruitor, or 
plunged into the misty depths of the Allée Blanche. | 

® ” * * * 


The summit of the outlying mass which I have called Mont 
Sue is formed by an enormous créte or cake of névé, from 
which no glaciers descend except of a most elementary charac- 
ter, though there are abundant traces of former ice streams. It 
is cut off from the upper névé of the Glacier de l’Allée Blanche, 
or rather its north-eastern tributary, by a ridge of rocks which 
starts from the Miage precipices, and cuts it across at right 
angles. We left our gite soon after 4, and having traversed 
the summit of Mont Suc to the ridge in question, we de- 
scended a highly respectable couloir, and found ourselves on the 
Glacier de l’Allée Blanche, just opposite the foot of our aiguille. 

But we were by no means certain as to the best point from 
which to attack it. Of the southern face, I only know that it 
was very dubious, as the only means of approach would be by 
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cutting up very steep slopes ished with hanging séracs ; 
while my Duce as to the craton side had pedeived 4 severe 
shock from the fact of my having been utterly unable to dis- 
cover when exploring the Miage, the immense glacier which I 
had supposed to descend from that side—we resolved however 
to try its eastern face, and having coasted a great mamelon 
which overhung the Miage, we mounted, with some curiosi 
as to what we should find on the other side, a snowy mound, 

ing the eastern extremity of a curtain of snow, which ex- 
tended from the Miage precipices to the aiguille, and closed 
our view in front. 

We then saw our way more clearly. The aréte on which 
we were (and which was a very respectable one, as arétes go) 
led right up to the first peak of the aiguille. The second was 
just visible behind it, and the third a little to the right; the 
three forming the semicireular back of a glacier basin, the con- 
tents of which streamed past our feet, and apparently down to 
the level of the Miage—though I afterwards found that they 
were cut off from it by a perpendicular precipice of great 
height. It was impossible to tell which of the three peaks was 
the highest . . . . The French engineers had been unable to 
determine that, so the only course before us was to arrive at 
the truth by an exhaustive process: to take No. 1, and if that 
did not do, to proceed to No. 2, and so on. 

But our route was pretty clear, so we ate our meat with joy 
and thankfulness and set off up the aréte, to which we kept 
until it showed symptoms of abandoning its previously respect- 
able character, and began to develop a tendency to corniches, 
and other disreputable courses. We therefore declined its fur- 
ther acquaintance, and taking to the flat ice-slopes, mounted 
them diagonally, winding in and out among some fine séracs, 
until at half-past 8 a furious gust of wind announced that we 
had reached the top of No. 1. 

No. 1 was neha. not the man. It was a very estimable 
peak in its way, but No. 2 was evidently higher. As to No. 3, 
it was some distance off. . . ‘ Les absens ont toujours hauteur,’ 
and it was impossible to say whether its slight inferiority to 
No. 2-was actual or only apparent. So off we set for No. 2. 

Our path was not difficult to find, for a narrow-edged aréte 
led from No. 1 to No. 2, and over it the wind was careering 
playfully, catching up the surface flakes of ice, and sending 
them off whirling and tinkling through the air, like a flight of 
pigeons. Croz went on to cut steps while I sketched, and when 
he had nearly done his work we started. We had first to de- 
scend a little distance, and then, coming to a sort of pit or fur- 
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row in the ice at the lowest point of the col, we faced the 
aréte, and mounted it easily, crouching down every now and 
then to avoid the furious gusts of wind. We reached the 
summit of No. 2 at nine. There was no doubt about it this 
time. So we planted our drapeau, and two large uncut red 
pocket-handkerchiefs of Courmayeur manufacture floated from 
the hdchste spitze of the Trélatéte. The next thing of 
course is to describe the view. All views from Alpine peaks 
are beautiful, and I have seen many more beautiful than 
this; but I cannot describe the impression made on me by 
the great panorama of the western precipices of Mont Blanc. 

For four years I had felt great interest in the geography 
of the chain; the year before I had mapped, more or less suc- 
cessfully, all but this spot, and this spot had always eluded 
my grasp. The praises, undeserved as they were, which my 
map had received, were as gall and wormwood to me when [ 
thought of that great slope which I had been obliged to leave 
a blank, speckled over with unmeaning dots of rock, gathered 
from previous maps—for I had consulted them all without 
meeting with an intelligible representation of it. From the 
surface of the Miage I had gained nothing, for I could only see 
the feet of magnificent glaciers, but no more; but now, from 
the top of the dead wall of rock which had so long closed my 
view, I saw those fine glaciers from top to bottom, pouring 
their streams, nearly as large as the Bossons, from Mont Blanc, 
from the Bosse, and from the Dome, and my first thought was 
- - - no wonder the Miage has scooped out such a rift, and 
spread such miles of moraine at its feet, when it has such 
feeders as these. 

As the western face of Mont Blanc has been seldom described, 
I shall devote a few words to its structure. 

The head of Mont Blane is supported on this side by two 
buttresses, exclusive of the ridge of Mont Broglia, between 
which vast glaciers descend. Of these the most southern takes 
its rise at the foot of the precipices which fall steeply down 
from the Calotte, and which can scarcely support a few cling- 
ing masses of sérac; and its stream, as it joins that of the 
Miage, is cut in two by an enormous rognon of rock. Next, 
to the left, comes the largest of the buttresses I have spoken | 
of, which almost forms an aiguille in itself; being cut through 
by several smaller glacier streams, and rising about half-way 
up into a well-defined rocky summit, The next glacier de- 
scends from a large basin which receives the snows of the 
summit ridge between the Bosse and the Dome, and it is 
divided from the third and last glacier by another buttress, 
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which joins the summit —— at a point between the Dome and 
the Aig. de Bionnassay. The ridges are both large and broken 
systems of rock, and their combined mass must, I think, equal 

e whole of the Tacul. The third glacier demands special 
attention; it is the ‘corridor’ on which Mr. Tuckett looked 
with wistful eyes from the Col de Miage, and by which he 
hoped to ascend Mont Blanc, a feat now shown to be perfectly 
practicable. It lies between the last buttress and the ridge 
which joins the Col de Miage and Aig. de Bionnassay, and on 
being carefully examined was pronounced decently practicable, 
the only doubtful point being its lower ice-fall. 

Tn all other directions our view was most extensive. We stood 
on the highest peak west of Mont Blanc, with the exception of 
the Aig. de Bionnassay, and far overtopped the Aig. du Miage 
and Aig. du Glacier. 

But all this time the wind was buffeting us most unmerci- 
fully, and casting sharp cheese-plates of ice against the backs of 
our necks, and other tender portions of the human frame, and 
we began to think of getting down again. If we had adopted 
a scheme strongly urged by one of the party, and attempted to 
cut down the windy side of the peak to the Glacier de Tréla- 
téte, with a view to sleeping at the pavilion of that name, I should 
now probably have to relate a series of thrilling incidents, ex- 
tending over a period of twenty-four hours or so; but if our 
descent was tame and monotonous, we at least did not pass a 
supperless night on the rocks of the Aig. de Berenger, like 
another distinguished party on a subsequent occasion. We 
retraced our steps along Mont Suc, and crossing the Col de 
la Seigne, found more hospitable quarters at Les Mottets,whence 
we next day reached Chamouni by the Col de Mont Tondu. 

Our campaign in the chain of Mont Blanc was now drawing 
to a close ; Nihal was due in the neighbourhood of the Mat- 
terhorn, and I was to join him at Zermatt a few days after with 
a convoy of important stores. We had only time for one more 
peak, and had we succeeded before with the Aig. d’Argentiére, 
we should have tried the Verte. As it was, however, we at- 
tacked the former again, this time successfully, and it fully 
repaid us for the ‘double toil and trouble’ we had had. 

The only difficult portion of the ascent lies behind the aréte 
of rock which stretches from the Col du Chardonnet almost to 
the summit. I had thought it possible to pass from the col 
along the summit of the ridge, but on examination we found 
it could not be done, and were therefore obliged to ascend the 
steep glacier which flows from its foot, and mount it by means of 
a rather difficult couloir. ; 
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From this point to the commencement of the summit aréte, 
the route lies up a steep ice wall, which resembles, far more 
than the Mur de la ‘Cite, Albert Smith’s highly coloured 

icture of the last named spot. It falls sheer down to the 
Baleria, and about half-way up, is crossed by a bergschrund 
of such peculiar construction as to merit a few words of desceip- 
tion. In our former attempt on the Aiguille we had it at its 
worst, and I shall therefore recur to the state in which we 
found it then, as a specimen of how bad it ean be. 

We were cutting slowly up the slope, clinging to it with 

eat difficulty, as the blast threatened every movement to 
jerk our frozen toes and fingers out of their insecure hold, 
when our guides, who were about 50 feet above, gradually 
ceased to make any progress at all, and remained stationary, 
cutting steps now on the right, now on the left, but in vain; 
for at each stroke, the axe broke through the thin crust of 
frozen snow, which bridged over an enormous chasm, the 
extent of which we could not guess, as no external peculiarity 
of the névé betrayed the hollow which lay beneath. They 
were in fact working on a thin crust of snow tilted up to an 
angle of 53°, with nothing underneath; and we, although 50 
feet below them, appeared to be in the same position, for on 
handling without that tenderness which was necessary a step 
which served me for hand-hold, my arm plunged through the 
crust into empty space—and I certainly expected every instant 
that the whole surface which supported us all, weakened as it 
was with steps, would break through. In this agreeable posi- 
tion we froze for half an hour, but neither Croz nor Couttet 
could reach the limits of the crevasse, or find any spot where 
the crust was sufficiently firm to afford any hopes of crossing 
it: and then as I felt my feet losing all sensation, in a sus- 
picious manner, and recollected the delicate tread which such 
a ticklish ladder would require in descending, I lifted up my 
voice, and suggested a retreat—a course which no one vehe- 
mently opposed. It was time, for we had had nearly enough 
of it, and one of Couttet’s hands was frostbitten, but by exces- 
sive friction with snow, all evil results were prevented. In 
our second attempt, we found the spot where we had been 
fallen in, but were still unable to judge of the size of the 
crevasse. 

The summit of the aiguille is a lovely aréte stretching in a 
slight curve from north to south for some hundred yards, and 
the yiew which it commands of Mont Blanc, the Aig. Verte, 
and the Chardonnet, exceedingly fine. 

I now come to my last spalitients in some respects the most 
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interesting of all, as it solved an old problem which dates from 
the foundation of the Club—I mean the possibility of ascendin 
Mont Blanc from the Glacier de Miage. Mr. Tuckett had steel 
out the exact route I followed, but he had supposed the glacier 
which rises eastward from the foot of the Col de Miage, to be 
contained within the spurs of the Aig. de Bionnassay, and ex- 
pected to gain the aréte leading to the Dome by passing dia- 
gonally across the side of this aiguille. We all remember the 
expedition which started four years ago for the purpose of fol- 
lowing this route, and we all remember the accident which pre- 
vented its success. I met Mr. Birkbeck at Chamouni in the 
beginning of August, and he eagerly fell in with my proposal 
to visit the same ground again; not with any view of ascendi 
Mont Blanc, but to try whether a route over the Dome woul 
not be, after all, a good substitute for the Col de Voza, Mont 
Vorassay, and the other disagreeable attributes of the Col de 


e. 

Accordingly, on Friday, August 5, Mr. Birkbeck and I tore 
ourselves reluctantly away from a very pleasant picnic on the 
Col de Bellevue, and leaving the fascinations of civilized society, 
plunged down the pine woods to Bionnaz ; feeling painfully con- 
scious amongst other things that milk, beer, vin rouge, and St. 
Peray, albeit qualified with coffee and certain petits verres, do 
not, as the Americans say, ‘ pack’ with sufficient docility to 
render very agreeable an uncommonly hot walk all round Mont 
Vorassay to the chalets of Miage. 

We were five in number, our guides being Michel Croz, 
Michel Payot the younger, and Marc Tairraz, and we were 
hospitably entertained in one of the chélets of that patriarchal 
village, which contains, I should imagine, more cattle, more 
pigs, more children, and more dirt, than any place of its size in 
Switzerland. The children are especially remarkable, as their 
countenances are generally decorated with a species of war-paint, 
produced by their custom of living on little black cherries, eaten 
out of a bowl, like soup, by means of a gigantic wooden spoon ; 
with such an utter disregard of the stones as is at first sight 
positively startling. 

We slept deliciously, wallowing in great waves of hay, and 
turned out in a cross and reluctant manner at half-past two next 
morning. I am certain I fell asleep several times as we tumbled 
over the curious collection of every known species of moraine 
which fills the upper part of the valley, and I remember on one 
occasion waking up and finding myself standing in a meditative 
attitude, ankle deep in a glacier stream. At last we got intoa 
melancholy sort of trough between the moraine and the glacier, 
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and tfamped moodily up it, while the morning broke in a de- 
pressing and hideous manner, flinging pale shades of green, sug- 

estive of Asiatic cholera, over the snows of the Aig. de Miage. 
ut at length we reached the upper plateau of the glacier: a 
ray of warm yellow sunlight shot over to Mont Joli and the 


smiling country beyond. I felt better. I was awake. I be- 
came actually hungry: we ran quickly over the crisp névé to 
the foot of the col, and after some little difficulty in crossing 
the bergschrund, halted on the rocks of the largest aréte, and 
proceeded to breakfast. We then climbed leisurely up it, filling 
our pockets with crystals as we went, and reached the top of 
the col at nine. 

First, we all took a long look about us, and then everyone 
proceeded to address the house. Our plans had been very vague, 
and we had thought of sleeping somewhere on the Southern 
Miage and taking a whole day for making a pass to Chamouni; 
but the guides were unanimous in opposing this, and gave their 
voices for making a push for the Dome, without descending at 
all. To this there was no opposition, but when the house went 
into committee on the bill, it appeared that everyone’s theories 
as to where the Dome was were so remarkably vague and con- 
tradictory, that any resolution of getting there appeared rather 
difficult to carry out. Croz was perhaps the most imaginative 
of the party, for he had prepared himseif for the occasion by a 
course of conversation and cognac with Mollard, the ancient 
chasseur of Bionnaz; and as the cognac had somehow got mixed 
up in his head with the conversation, his plan reminded me of 
the celebrated gentleman who tried to break the bank at Baden 
by means of an infallible theory of chances, of which he had 
dreamt after supping on lobster salad. I was as bad as the rest, 
for all my knowledge of the chain was completely at fault. I 
was sure of Mont Blanc, but where the Dome was, or the 
Bosse, or the Aig. de Bionnassay, I had not the faintest idea. 

I made the most of the small knowledge I had, and pointed 
out Mont Blane, but Croz received my opinion with derision— 
and insisted that it was the Aiguille de Bionnassay, and that the 
Dome was behind it, and quoted Mollard to such an extent that 
I am afraid I devoted the old gentleman to the infernal deities 
with great fervour. But Croz remained incredulous until I 
offered to back my opinion to any amount, and exclaimed in 
vehement but impure French—‘ Je vous betterai cent mille 
franes 4 cing que c’est le Mont Blane la-haut!’ 

At last I came to the conclusion that the Dome must be at 
the end of the ridge beyond the corridor, and that if it was not, 
it ought to be; so we resolved to start in that direction, and 
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while I sketched, Croz and Payot went off along the ridge to- 
wards the de Bionnassay, to see where we could best hit 
the glacier below. 

They soon returned, having gained little information, and 
after a hasty meal we started at half-past eleven. Some rotten 
snow-slopes overhanging the head of the a brought us to 
the ——. sides of the Bionnassay aréte, and we could now 
see the lower part of the lateral glacier, where it joins the 
main stream of the Miage. We looked carefully to see what 
capabilities of transit it presented, but the only route appeared 
to be right up the centre of an icefall, as its margin on each 
ye was raked by stones and avalanches from the rocks 
above. 
The aréte gave us enough to do. The most promising 
routes placed us on the top of impracticable precipices, and we 
had often to retrace our steps; but at last we found ourselves 
comfortably on the glacier, well above the icefall, and we 
mounted long slopes of névé, whose monotony was occasional 
enlivened by a little episode of sérac, or a large stone whi 
plunged lazily down from the rocks on either side. As we 
gradually mounted we often turned to watch the Aigs. de Tré- 
Jatéte and Miage every moment developing fresh beauties, and 
we soon looked down the whole length of the Glacier de Tré- 
latéte across the sort of col where its head rests on the precipices 
of the Miage, and boils over them in a wild cataract of séracs. 

It was awfully hot; the narrow corridor glowed like a fur- 
nace, and I made a frantic attempt to brew lemonade in my 
hypsometer, a process which resulted in about a tea-spoonful of 
liquid per man, when we could have drunk gallons. Mean- 
while Cron: despising such trifles as thirst, worked on, zig-zag- 
ging slowly towards the curtain of snow which crossed the 
head of our glacier, extending from the Aig. de Bionnassay to 
the spot where the Dome ought to be. We saw him gain the 
foot of the wall, mount it, and look down the other side. We 
watched him with intense anxiety. He turned quietly to the 
left, and began to go along the aréte straight for the Aig. de 
Bionnassay ! 

I was perfectly aghast! Could it be possible that Mollard 
was right after all, and the Dome over there? At all events, 
a few minutes would decide. We soon reached the head of the 

lacier, and halted beside a beautiful bergschrund over fifty feet 
igh, fringed with millions of icicles, from each of which a 
tinkling drop fell. Croz came to a halt : we yelled at him, and he 
came down with some difficulty, starting an avalanche at every 
step. As soon as he came within hail, he was assailed with 
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vehement questions. ‘ What was the other side of the ridge?’ 
Well, there was a precipice, nothing else in particular ; but, at 
least, he had seen the Dome—far away to our right, in the 
direction, but not so near, that I had expected. 

We soon mounted to the top of the ridge, at the south-east 
corner of the glacier, and found ourselves in a position of singu- 
lar beauty. e stood just in the centre of the ridge which 
closes the head of the Glacier de Bionnassay, half-way between 
the Aig. de Bionnassay and the Dome, and the latter was there 
sure enough, at the end of the aréte on which we were. 

Everyone who has tried to map the Glacier de Bionnassay 
has found great difficulty in adjusting the ridge which forms its 
head. It evidently started on one side from the Aig. de Bion- 
nassay ; but where, and at what angle, it joined the main ridge 
was difficult to see. Some made it join the Aig. du Gouté; 
others the Dome ; but usually in a straight line, like the Col de 

But this is not the case: it forms an angle, concave to 
the Glacier de Bionnassay, and from this angle starts the great 
buttress which separates the corridor from the Glacier du Dome 
—a singular instance of a considerable ridge meeting another 
at right-angles, and leaving on the other side no trace of its 
presence, by an aiguille, or at least a thickening of the ridge. 

We passed on to the Dome. The coup dil of the Glacier 
de Bionnassay as we thus walked round its head, in some places 
actually overhanging it, was superb, and the view from the 
Dome, with which most of us are familiar, was no less so. We 
reached the Dome at five, and although the sun was sinking, I 
was anxious to try it, as it was evidently a shorter route to the 
Grands Mulets, than the old descent to the Grand Plateau. 
We met with no difficulty, and passing along the edge of the 
or escarpment which overhangs the Petit Plateau, reached 
the level of the glacier just in front of the Grands Mulets. 

The cabane was, as usual, full; but as it was a quarter to 
seven when we reached it, we could not accept the hospitable 
offers of its inmates. I do not suppose anyone ever tumbled 
over the séracs of the Bossons much quicker than we did, amid 
the rosy glow of the sun’s parting rays. It was nearly dark 
when we reached the Pierre Pointue, but we provided ourselves 
with lanterns, and finally arrived at Chamouni at ten, having 
escaped what has been more than once the fate of late wanderers 
in the woods of Les Pélerins, a bivouac within ten minutes’ 
walk of your hotel. 

I am aware that it is a very bold proceeding on my part, to 
walk over the top of the Dome, and call the thing ‘a pass.’ But 
though the idea may at first sight be startling, I think it will 
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prove a shorter route from Chamouni to Courmayeur than the 
Col de Miage. The actual distance is certainly less, and a night 
at the Grands Mulets or Pierre Pointue, with the splendid view 
from the Dome, is surely more interesting than the long land 
journey which intervenes between Chamouni and the Eol de 
Miage. Be that as it may, it is certainly the highest, and in 
- mind the most magnificent, pass in the chain of Mont 
lane. 


Cot pes GranpEs Jorasses. By AnruHur Mivman, M.A. 
mony Te Set ds yovu ~Awpov. 


A desire having been expressed by many members of the 
Alpine Ciub, that some further and more minute in- 
formation might be given respecting an attempt which was 
made in the autumn of last year by a party consisting of 
Messrs. Alfred Wills, his brother A. Winkler Wills, F. Taylor, 
and the writer of this paper, with two guides and two porters, 
to force a way over from Chamouni into Italy, by the Glacier 
de Léchaud and the Col des Grandes Jorasses, I have drawn 
up the following short narrative of the expedition. 

It will, however, I fear, be more than usually difficult to 
convey an adequate idea of that strange region of snow and 
ice, in the wild recesses of which we worked a devious and 
toilsome way. For though during a large portion of the one- 
and-twenty hours that we were on foot, we were climbing over 
a vast waste of glacier, that had till then, I believe, been quite 
unexplored; yet being, as it is, distinctly visible from many of 
those points of view which are most commonly visited from 
Chamouni, it is known, so to say, by sight to the majority of 
alpine tourists. And for that, among other reasons, there 
would seem to be neither need or occasion for any of those 
descriptive digressions upon the general features of the district 
and topographical details which sometimes serve to eke out a 
scanty material. 

On Monday, the 5th of September—having once before been 
driven back by a tempest of snow, and sleet, and rain—we 
crossed over from the Vallée des Fonds to Chamouni, by the 
Col d’Anterne and Brévent, with the intention of spending a 
few days there, and of making some excursions—new excur- 
sions, if that were possible—among the neighbouring glaciers. 
We hoped also that, as we were ultimately bound for Cour- 
mayeur and the Italian valleys, we might be able to discover some 
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variation upon the routes by which the Val Ferrex is usually 

proach The first suggestion that such object might be 
obtained by aiming at an indentation or notch in the huge 
continuous chain of the Grandes Jorasses which lies between 
that mountain and an offshoot or projecting buttress of it, 
marked on Mr. Reilly’s admirable plan as the ‘Déme des 
Grandes Jorasses,’ came, I think, from M. Loppé, the eminent 
Genevese artist. Few persons are more intimately acquainted 
with the whole range of Mont Blanc than he; and we were of 
course very glad to discuss the possible route with so competent 
an authority. He told us that he had several times, from the 
Pierre Berenger and other points, very carefully examined the 
whole course of the Glacier de Léchaud, and the final gigantic 
wall of ice which connects it with the culminating ridge. He 
thought that though the task would undoubtedly be both 
laborious and difficult, yet still it might be possible to attain 
this ridge. Whether a descent upon the southern side would 
be practicable was, of course, a matter of the merest conjecture. 
The rocks upon that further side might, as was afterwards 
found to be the case, fall in a sheer precipice; or, though very 
steep, they might perhaps be similar to those above Mont 
Fréty on the Col du Géant; or it was possible—as M. Loppé 
thought, probable—that a stream of ice might flow down from 
the watersheds towards the south, corresponding to and connected 
with that on the northern declivity. In either of the latter 
contingencies the descent might not be altogether impracticable. 
At any rate, the attempt was worth making. Successful or 
unsuccessful, no grander object for a long day’s climb in the 
mountains could be imagined. And in truth no one can 
look for long at this narrow gap or gate which is pierced 
through the perpendicular wall of the Grandes Jorasses without, 
if the furor montanus, or mountain madness, is upon him, being 
seized with an infinite longing to scale those mighty precipices, 
to attain that mysterious summit, to look down thence upon the 
fair valleys of the south. 

At about two o’clock, then, on the morning of Thursday, 
September 8, the party whom I have already named assembled 
in front of the little inn on the Montanvert. The two guides 
were Michel Payot, of Les Mossons, and Claude Gurlie, dit 
Belle Humeur, of Vallon, near Samoéns; the porters, Frédéric 
Payot, brother to Michel, and Edouard Cupelin. These two 
last, I am bound to say, though in rank inferior, were in all the 
essential qualities of guides—perseverance, steadiness, cheer- 
fulness—as we had abundant opportunity of pang in the 
course of the day, quite equal to the other two, and they will, 
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I believe, before the coming season, have passed their exami- 
nation and obtained their full certificates as guides. 

At intervals during the night loud blasts of wind had come 
wailing down the glacier. But now the air was still and quiet. 
Not a leaf would have stirred, if leaves there had been to stir. 
There was every promise of a glorious day. 

After a few minutes’ delay, we passed in single file along the 
narrow path which leads down to the Mer de Glace. One 
bearing a lantern, that inevitable concomitant of an early start, 
was of course in the front. There came a moment, at a later 
period of our journey, when its flickering light was of such 
essential service to us that I will say nothing now to its dis- 
paragement. But every alpine traveller knows what it is to 
walk by the light of one solitary candle along a narrow, rugged 
track ; how the bright illumination plays over your face, and 
leaves your feet in utter darkness ; how it dances, like a Will 
o’ the wisp, high up on the mountain-side, and everywhere, 
except where it is wanted ; how it involves you in a continual 
entanglement with the shadows of your companions, or with 
your own. 

There had been a sharp frost early in the night, and we 
found the ice hard and crisp, slippery too, as is not uncom- 
monly the case with ice, but otherwise in excellent condition 
for walking. We followed the direction which is usually taken 
by persons who visit the Jardin, until we came to the junction 
of the Glaciers of Taléfre and Léchaud. Then we held straight 
on, rising gradually as we pursued our way up the stream of 
the latter. During the first few hours of our walk there was 
little to require especial mention. The enchantment of the 
rising morn it were vain to dilate upon. It seemed to approach 
not gradually, but by successive bounds. Sudden flashes of 
brightness appeared to thrill across the valley ; pale shivering 
rays of light to permeate the darkened atmosphere. And then, 
all at once, it was full daylight; though not for many hours 
did the sun itself mount over the eastern boundaries, and pierce 
with its glancing beams the depths of the ice-bound hollows. | 

At about six o’clock we reached the head of that portion of 
the Glacier de Léchaud which is seen from the Montanvert. 
Here we turned sharp to the right, and faced the great ice-fall 
and menacing séracs of the main stream of that glacier. Here 
also we first came upon entirely new ground—were able to 
examine our proposed route in its full extent, and to observe 
the nature of the difficulties which we should have to encounter 
and overcome. From its source under the highest rocks of the 

. Grandes Jorasses, and in the fields of snow which are accumu- 
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lated in the angle between those rocks and the Periades, the fall 
of the Glacier de Léchaud is singularly abrupt and broken. 
Measured by actual distance the way seemed short and plain 
enough; measured by eyes that had had some experience of 
glacier travelling it looked long, and hard, and doubtful. Even 
those of us, however, who were least disposed to under-estimate 
the labour and time which would be required in order to reach 
the upper snow-slopes, fell far short of the mark when they 
—— to predict the hour of our arrival on the col. 

e first question that demanded an immediate decision was, 
as to the line by which we might best make our way through 
the intricate masses of the very steep séracs, at the base of 
which our consultation was now being held. There was, as 
usual, a threefold choice. We might make for either side of 
the glacier, where the séracs on the whole seemed to be rather 
less formidable, or we might mount directly from the point on 
which we were standing, up through the very centre of the 
ooae trusting to fortune and the instinct of our guides to 

nd bridges over the crevasses or a means of circumventing 
them. e via media was adopted. Its difficulties and un- 
certainties were at least obvious, while the unseen obstacles on 
the right or left might have proved insuperable. We were 
soon entangled in a perfect wilderness of crevasses. Sometimes 
a snow bridge was found that gave a precarious access to the 
solid intervals of ice between them. Sometimes we had to 
walk for many hundreds of yards along their edges until some 
frail and narrow link could be discovered by which to attain 
the upper level. It will give a notion of the enormous lateral 
length of some of these ‘rotures’ when I say, and I believe it 
is no exaggeration, that it took us three-quarters of an hour to 
make the two tacks left and right across the glacier, which were 
requisite before we could arrive at the upper side of one of these 

reat chasms. At length we succeeded in extricating ourselves 
rom the séracs, and commenced the passage of the steep ice- 
slopes which lie immediately under the precipices of the Grandes 
Jorasses. The fresh snow, which was piled up on these slopes 
to a great depth, rendered our progress oyer them very slow 
and fa iguing. A slight crust of ice had formed upon the 
surface. When this was broken through, we sank over our 
knees, occasionally up to our waists, in the soft unconsolidated 
snow beneath. It was a considerable strain upon, and test of, 
the physical powers of those who undertook to trample out 
steps for the rest of the party. After ascending for some time 
in the direction of the col, we were compelled to deviate from 
the straight course in order to avoid two or three vast and 
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formidable bergschrunds, which intersected our line of march 
and defended the approach to the final wall of ice. To one of 
these our attention had been for a long while attracted. From 
its wonderful breadth and vast extent it seemed likely to prove 
insurmountable, and to be the utmost limit and destined goal 
of our endeavours. After a wide circuit, however, which 
carried us far up towards the Dome, its sides began to contract, 
and we passed on an arch of snow to the opposite shore. 
Owing to this and other obstacles and delays, it was_half- 
t two o’clock before we touched the céte of ice—the last, 
but by no means the least, barrier that had to be surmounted 
before we could stand on the summit of the watershed. Cross- 
ing the narrow sehrund which still divided us from the aréte, 
we secured a firm footing and basis for our operations on the 
opposite side. The next two hours were consumed in hewing 
a way upwards. The céte was excessively steep, measuring 
rather more than 50° by the clinometer. During the whole of 
this last ascent we were exposed to a galling fire from particles 
of ice, which, broken and detached from the cornices above, 
came flying and whizzing through the air down upon us. It 
required some self-command to preserve a calm serenity under 
the infliction, especially for those who, not ees engaged in 
the operation of step-cutting, had leisure to speculate upon the 
probable result, if the velocity and size of the missiles should 
increase to any considerable extent. Michel Payot led the 
way up the slope, and we could not but be pleased with the 
perseverance and good-will which he evinced while occupied in 
his trying and laborious task. He never once showed any 
signs of flinching, any disposition to give up, or desire to pro- 
pose a return; though as hour after hour slipped away the 
prospect of a descent upon Italy became more and more 
roblematical. At last we reached the col. It was past 
srs o'clock in the afternoon. The col is about fifty yards 
from side to side. We pressed eagerly on to the extreme edge 
of the aréte, and gazed wistfully down into the Val Ferrex, 
which lay some thousands of feet below us. A descent into it 
was hopelessly impracticable. A perpendicular couloir of 
smooth and treacherous rock dropped for many hundred feet 
from the edge on which we stood before its course became at 
all broken and its inclination less precipitous. On our right 
hand a dangerous cornice of overhanging snow ran up to the 
Dome, while on our left rose the inaccessible cliffs of the 
Grandes Jorasses intercepting all outlook towards the east. 
Had there been a possibility, however remote, of making a 
descent upon the southern side, I am sure that we should have 
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attempted it at the risk, nay, certainty, of a night on the rocks. 
But it was evidently hopeless, and equally evident that it 
would be the height of rashness to linger where we were. 
For our situation had become rather a critical one. It was 
nearly five o’clock. We knew that we could reckon at the 
most upon three hours more of daylight, and we knew that 
unless we could extricate ourselves from the labyrinthine wind- 
ings of the great séracs before darkness fell we should have to 
make the disagreeable experience of a night upon the glacier. 
The word then was given for a retreat, and we at once com- 
menced our descent by the steep and slippery céte of ice. 
The steps which had been so carefully cut out a few minutes 
before were already more than half choked up and obliterated 
by the ever-falling particles of snow and ice. They were, 
however, quickly cleared out as we went, and we descended 
with as much speed as was consistent with safety to the snow- 
slopes- beyond. Once on these, guided by the deep track 
which we had left on our ascent, we hurried on. Without let 
or pause we plunged and floundered down through the soft and 
yielding snow till we came once more to the séracs. Through 
these we were obliged to pass with somewhat more caution. 
Still we never slackened our pace till, just as twilight was fading 
into night, we escaped from the bewildering chaos of the 
great ice-fall and touched the comparatively smooth and 
unriven surface of the glacier below it. We were just in time. 
Had we been but a few minutes later the light would have 
become so uncertain, our progress in consequence so slow, that 
it may be doubtful whether we should have been able to 
extricate ourselves at all. 

I have spoken of the exquisite loveliness of the sunrise on 
this most glorious of days: yet still more lovely was the sun- 
set. As during the swift descent we had mechanically followed 
our former footprints, we had had full leisure to contemplate 
the changing beauties of the scene; to watch the wonderful 
effect of the dying light upon the mountains. Flushed by the 
beams of the setting sun, at one time they themselves seemed 
to shoot forth hot rays of ee from their inmost recesses. 
Then there was achange. As though a glory had departed 
they appeared to assume a cold and cruel aspect, while a 
gloomy blackness settled down upon them. gain another 
change. A soft warm hue suffused the highest peaks, as a 

ical after-glow, that ‘last messenger of the sun’ as it sinks 
to its rest beneath the waves, lighted up the cold mountains 
with a tempered radiance, with a last sweet roseate blush before 
the expiring day. Then all at once it was night. The bright- 
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ness faded out of the deep azure of the sky, and darkness came 
on apace. 


The stars shine bright amid the breathless air, 
And every rag, and every jutting peak 
Stands boldly forth, 


But enough of this. To us it was given to enjoy, but not 
to linger upon our way that evening. A long tract of glacier, 
many weary hours of walking, were between us and the 
Montanvert—that haven of rest to which all our thoughts were 
now turned. It is one thing to stroll quietly up a glacier at 
early morning, when limbs are still fresh and unfatigued; 
another to retrace one’s steps over the same ground in the 
obscurity of night after a day of long protracted exertion. A 
thousand snares lie in wait for the unwary traveller. A con- 
fused image of ice and stones and water dances before his 
excited brain. At one moment his feet seem to rest upon a 
hard and solid foundation: at the next, breaking through 
a thin layer of deceptive ice, he plunges then into a frozen 
pool of water, or painfully stumbles over some one of the 
countless rocks that strew the way as he draws near to the 
moraine. So much impressed, indeed, was Gurlie with the un- 
pleasantness of this nocturnal march, that he announced his in- 
tention of leaving us and seeking a shelter for the night in the 
cave under the Pierre Berenger. Having vainly endeavoured to 
dissuade him, the other guides made a collection of such extra 
articles of clothing as could be spared, with which, and a small 
supply of food, the old chamois hunter left us and started off in 
search of a solitary but not unwonted couch. He met with an 
accident some years ago while chamois hunting. The lameness 
which was its consequence has naturally made him more 
cautious, and anxious to avoid all needless hazard, such as this 
walk through the night would have been. The rest of us 
continued on our rapid course. We were too many to feel 
oppressed with the real loneliness of our position. But no one 
could fail to be deeply moved by the strangely magnificent 
appearance and singularity of the surrounding objects as they 
loomed through the darkness. Impressive, too, were the weird 
whisperings and mysterious voices which broke upon the utter 
stillness,—the distant echoes of a falling rock, the murmuring 
of a sub-glacial rivulet, the groaning and cracking of the 
glacier. Once, too, our ears were invaded by what sounded 
to us like the regular beating of a drum very near at hand. 
Absurdly incongruous explanations of this startling phenomenon 
presented themselves to my imagination. For one moment I 
thought that a party had been sent out to look for us with 
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lights and a drum to attract our attention ; and then, by some 
ridiculous association of ideas, I fancied that I saw before 
me the spectral drummer-boy of Salisbury Plain as celebrated 
in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends’! At first we had been dimly 
conscious, now we began to be firmly convinced, that unless 
we could find the lantern that had been hidden behind some 
rock in the morning, our chances of getting off the glacier 
would be small indeed. I should myself as soon have set 
about looking for a needle in a bundle of a hay at midnight as 
seeking the lantern among the myriads of rocks and boulders 
that were heaped up about the moraine. Presently, however, 
Michel Payot and his brother evinced signs of restlessness, 
diverging on one side or the other, like dogs endeavouring to 
recover a lost scent. Suddenly one of them cried out in a 
cheery voice, ‘1 have it!’ Never was the consumption of some 
two inches of the composition which is dignified by the name 
of a ‘ bougie’ watched by seven pairs of tired eyes with greater 
anxiety. It served, and just served, to carry us along the 
rather intricate and shadowy windings of the track through 
and across the moraine, by which alone an easy access can be 
obtained to the path which leads up from the ice to Montanvert. 
As we touched the rocks it faintly flickered and went out. 
We did not arrive at the inn till half-past eleven o'clock. 
Our friend Francois Cachat had of course retired to bed, and 
had probably sunk into his first blissful slumber. But a few 
lumps of gravel thrown up at his window soon brought him to 
the door, surprised but pleased to see us back again. He had 
quite ceased to expect us that night. 

I have hitherto purposely refrained from alluding to the 
various halts that were necessarily made in the course of the 
day for the purposes of rest or refreshment. They had, in fact, 
been very few and far between, so pressed were we for time, 
so great had been the labour of the ascent. But I am com- 
pelled by a sense of justice to the hospitable Cachat to record 
the unexampled celerity with which at so late an hour he 
served us with a supper that seemed to us in our then humour 
a perfect masterpiece of the culinary art. How with his 
insufficient appliances, the smallest of kitchens, and a handful 
of sticks, such a triumph could be achieved, is a matter for 
profound speculation ! 

A few words as to the general result of our expedition. It 
had failed in so far as instead of descending upon Cour- 
mayeur, as in the innocence of our hearts we had proposed to do, 
we had been compelled to retrace our steps, and to return to 
the place whence we started. In every vibiee respect it had 
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been to ourselves a most signal success; and, allowing for 
occasional weariness, had given us a day of prolonged and 
continuous enjoyment. The magnificent scenes, the marvellous 
wonders of the ice-world through which we passed, are graven 
upon our memories in characters which will never be effaced. 
Glorious visions of snowy summits, of rocky pinnacles, of trans- 
parent azure ice-caverns come flashing upon ‘the inward eye,’ 
as we labour along a crowded thoroughfare, or sit immersed in 
business amid the fogs of November ; and then we lift our eyes to 
the distant mountains, and long for the day when it may be 
granted to us to revisit them. On this head I may, perhaps, 
be permitted to quote an extract from a letter which was written 
long afterwards by one of our party. He thus refers to our 
expedition, in which he made his first experience of alpine 
climbing :—‘ I confess that my trip this year has quite inoculated 
me with the love of alpine climbing; I do not mean that I 
dare to look forward to anything like an annual visit to ice-land, 
but that were it possible for me to do so, the anticipation would 
be very delightful, and that I feel a thorough sympathy with 
what used sometimes to seem to me rather a mistaken enthu- 
siasm.” 

Once more: we had had a splendid opportunity of gratify- 
ing that craving with which all men are, at some time or 
another, seized for physical exertion and exercise, for testing 
their steadiness and powers of endurance. This desire io be 
doing something while our limbs are still lissom and active has 
been so well expressed by a classical writer, that I have ven- 
tured, contrary to custom, to preface this paper with a quota- 
tion. It shadows forth, as I think, the ultimate raison @étre of 
the Alpine Club, and might well serve as its motto. 

I do not know whether anyone may be tempted to make a 
second assault upon the Col des Grandes Jorasses, but I must 
not omit to express my opinion, an opinion in which so expe- 
rienced a mountaineer as Mr. Alfred Wills, I believe, entirely 
concurs, that it is an excursion which in some circumstances 
might be attended with very considerable risk. To say nothing 
of the difficulties which may be met with among the séracs— 
difficulties that may by care and prudence be in part evaded 
and partly overcome—it is obvious that unless the snow upon 
the final céte is well consolidated, there must always be the 
great danger of an avalanche. It is equally obvious that if, as 
must often be the case, the flakes of ice to which I have 
alluded as sweeping down the cédte should be much larger, or 
should bring down with them masses of disintegrated rock, it 
would be impossible to stand up against them, and a serious 
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accident would be the probable result. I think that the cliffs 
of the Grandes Jorasses might be ascended for two or three 
hundred feet beyond the point at which we stopped. As to 
whether they would be practicable any further, or would 
terminate in an abrupt impassable precipice, I can form no 
opinion. It is just barely possible that by creeping along them 
some couloir or snow-wall might be found to serve as a con- 
necting link with the glaciers that are seen from the Val 
Ferrex. The climb would always, however, I am convinced, 
be very difficult, dangerous, and not to be lightly undertaken. 
In any case it would be most advisable to make a careful 
survey of the Grandes Jorasses on the southern side before 
embarking upon any more expeditions over their formidable 
precipices. 


On THE DETERMINATION OF HEIGHTS BY MEANS OF THE 
Barometer. Parril. By W. Maruews, Jun., M.A. 


ite the last two Numbers of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ I described 

the formula established by Laplace for the determination 
of heights by means of the barometer; I now proceed to ex- 
plain how this formula is applied in practice, and to give a few 
directions for making the necessary observations. 

It was assumed in the investigation that the two points, 
the difference of whose heights it was wished to determine, 
were situated in the same vertical, and in free air, out of the 
reach of direct terrestrial radiation. Now, as it is impossible 
to observe the barometer vertically under the summit of a 
mountain, and as both upper and lower station must be on the 
earth’s surface, neither of those conditions can be fulfilled in 
practice. When therefore it is wished to ascertain the height 
above the mean sea level, or, as it is called, the Absolute 
Height of the summit of a mountain or a pass, the necessary 
observations must be made there, and these must be compared 
with simultaneous observations taken at a lower station of 
known height above the sea, and as near to the upper 
station as possible. In making the calculation it is assumed 
that the barometric pressure and air temperature at the lower 
station are the same as they would be if the mountain were to 
be removed, and the lower station were to be moved along a 
horizontal line to a point vertically under the upper one. This 
assumption can rarely be true, as waves of unequal pres- 
sure are frequently passing through the atmosphere, and the 
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temperature of the air at any given height above the sea level 
depends upon the latitude, the amount of cloud, and the local 
culiarities of the station. It follows that great discrepancies 
Retpaently occur in the results of barometric calculations, dis- 
crepancies which may toa certain extent be got rid of by making 
use not of one lower station only, but of several, situated on 
all sides of the upper one, and by repeating the observations a 
sufficient number of times. The best lower stations are fixed 
meteorological observatories, the heights of which have been 
accurately ascertained, and where the instruments are observed 
sufficiently often in the day to render it easy to make at the 
upper station a nearly simultaneous observation. If it is in- 
tended to measure heights in the main chain of Alps, a series of 
lower stations should be chosen for comparison, some of which 
“are upon the chain, and others to the north and south of it, 
and ge Bernard, Geneva, Berne, Aosta, Turin, and Milan 
may be mentioned as very suitable for the purpose. 

Before starting on a journey for the purpose of measuring 
heights, a preliminary question of considerable importance 
presents itself, viz.:—What is the best kind of barometer to 
carry? Mountain mercurial barometers are generally con- 
structed on one of two methods, that of Gay-dutanh or that 
of Fortin. The barometer of Gay-Lussac consists of a glass 
tube with the open end turned up, and bent in such a manner 
that the short arm is in the same line with the upper end of 
the long one. The glass tube is packed in a cylindrical tube of 
brass, slit down both sides to allow the mercury to be visible, 
and graduated in both directions from a zero point in the middle. 
When an observation is made, the distance from the zero point 
of the surface of the mercury in each arm of the glass tube 
is read off, and the two readings added together give the length 
of the column. This construction has the merit of extreme 
simplicity, but the peculiar contortions of the glass tube render 
the instrument exceedingly fragile. Extra tubes filled with 
mercury may be carried, one of which may at once be inserted 
in the brass cover in case of an accident; but the carrying of 
additional tubes, although suitable enough in a journey to the 
Andes or Himalayas, is a nuisance in the Alps 

The barometer of Fortin is much less liable to injury, and is 
therefore generally preferred by mountaineers. It consists of a 
straight glass tube inserted into a small cylindrical cistern, the 
bottom of which is closed by a leather bag, acted on below by 
a screw, so that the mercury can be raised or lowered at 
pleasure. The whole is enclosed in a strong brass cover, with 
suitable openings to show the mercury both in the tube and 
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cistern. At the top of the latter is an orifice with an ivory screw ; 
when this is closed the mercury cannot escape, while the air 
passes in and out freely along the thread of the screw. The 
zero point of the scale is an ivory point projecting from the 
under side of the top of the cistern, and when an observation 
is taken the mercury must be raised or lowered until the ivory 
point just touches its surface. 

As the metrical system is employed at most continental ob- 
servatories, mountain barometers should be graduated with a 
double scale of English inches and millimétres opposite to one 
another. Instrument makers in this country graduate the 
English scale from a standard scale of inches, and the metrical 
ible by means of the tables for converting the former measure 
into the latter. As serious errors have been committed from 
an ignorance of the principles upon which these tables are 
founded, it should be borne in mind that 30 inches correspond 
to 762 millimétres, when the English scale is at its normal tem- 
perature of 62° Fahr., and the metrical scale at its normal 
temperature of 32° Fahr.; but that when, as in the case of a 
mountain barometer, both scales are on the same piece of 
metal, and are therefore at the same temperature, 30 inches 
correspond to 761°748 millimétres. To get the zero point of 
the scale to coincide exactly with the tip of the ivory point is a 
matter of some difficulty, and instead of attempting to do this 
with perfect accuracy, it is better to compare the instrument 
with a good standard and note the difference as ‘ Index Error.’ 

When a narrow glass tube is plunged in a fluid incapable of 
wetting it, such as mercury, the fluid inside the tube stands 
lower than that outside, and its surface is not plane but spherical, 
with the convexity upwards. This effect is termed ‘capillary 
depression.’ The mercury in the barometer tube is similarly 
depressed by capillarity. The amount of depression depends 
upon the diameter of the tube and the convexity of the 
spherical surface, and may be ascertained by reference to a 
table to be found in most meteorological works. It is how- 
ever usual to allow for it in the construction of the instrument, 
by a corresponding adjustment of the ivory point. When- 
ever, therefore, the index error of a mountain barometer is 
ascertained by comparison with a standard, that error will in- 

3 elude any inaccuracy in the capillarity adjustment. The exact 
length of the mercurial column is determined by a short mov- 
able scale called a ‘ vernier,’ for a description of which the 

. reader is referred to any elementary work on mathematical 

instruments. 

It was remarked in the previous paper that in all barometric 
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readings to be used for the purposes of calculation, the tempe- 
rature of the mercury is supposed to be 0° Cent., or the freezing 
point of water; as this is seldom actually the case, barometers 
are provided with an attached thermometer to indicate the 
temperature of the mercury in the instrument, from which we 
can easily calculate by the proper tables what the readings would 
have been if the temperature had been zero. This process is 
called ‘ Reduction.’ The attached thermometer should be pro- 
vided with both Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales. 

It is necessary to add one concluding caution. Ordinary 
mercury contains in suspension a considerable quantity of air 
and moisture, which will inevitably find its way into the upper 
part of the tube and vitiate the vacuum. Before a barometer 
is fit to use this must be expelled by boiling. The process is 
a troublesome and difficult one, and is apt to be neglected by 
makers. Unless therefore purchasers can see it done with their 
own eyes, they should be very particular in their enquiries. 

We will now suppose the traveller to be provided with a 
good mountain barometer, with tripod stand and leather sling 
case, two or three Centigrade thermometers graduated} on the 
stem, to take the temperature of the air, and a selection from 
the meteorological tables published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute of Washington, U.S. The necessary tables should be 
eut out of the large work and bound in limp calf; they form a 
very thin volume, easily carried in the knapsack. 

To render the barometer portable, screw up the mercury until 
it has quite filled the cistern, and risen to within about half an 
inch of the top of the tube. It is well to leave a small amount 

-of play to allow for change of temperature, or a portion of the 
mercury might force itself through the ivory screw, and by 
etting about in the case injure the graduation. When the 
instrument is thus made portable, it is best to carry it with 
the cistern uppermost, but it may be reversed or laid flat 
without any danger. It travels very well in the basket of a 
first-class railway carriage, but should be kept as much as 
possible from contact with any part of the carriage which is 
likely to jar it. In stopping at hotels it should be placed in 
some position where it is not liable to be handled by servants. 

On arriving in the neighbourhood of the Alps the first care 
of the iclign should be to compare his barometer with a 
standard instrument at a good observatory in order to ascertain 
itsindex error. Geneva is by far the best place for this purpose, 
and Professor Plantamour, who has charge of the observatory, 
is most courteous and obliging to English visitors. The mountain 
barometer is hung by the side of the standard with the cisterns 
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on the level, and left there till the two.instruments have acquired 
the same temperature; a dozen or more simultaneous readings 
should then be made at intervals of about a quarter of an hour, 
and the index error determined from the mean of them. This 
operation requires about half a day, but it may be performed 
by one of the observatory assistants. It is desirable to repeat 
it at the end of the journey in order to ascertain whether the 
instrument has suffered any change in the interval; but I 
regret to say that in my own case the second comparison has 
always been prevented by the fracture of the barometer. 

The traveller having compared his barometer and deter- 
mined its index error, is now ready to begin work, for which the 
following instructions will be found useful :— 

On arriving at a place where you wish to make an observa- 
tion, select a smooth and level site, as much in the shade and 
as well sheltered from the wind as possible. Having taken the 
barometer from the case, hold it upright, turn the screw at the 
bottom of the cistern until the mercury has descended three or 
four inches from below the top of the tube, then incline the in- 
strument so that the mercury may run quickly back again. If 
it strikes the top with a sharp ringing sound the vacuum is 
perfect ; a dull click, on the contrary, indicates the presence of 
air, and shows that the instrument is out of order. Having 
satisfied yourself upon this point, place the barometer on the 
stand and set it up on the site you have chosen, thrusting the 
legs of the tripod into the ground or snow to make it as firm as 
possible. Turn the screw very gently until the surface of the 
mercury in the cistern has descended to the extremity of the 
ivory point, and just touches it, and then move the vernier until 
its lower edge is a tangent to the convex surface of the mercury 
in the tube. The barometer should now be left to settle and 
take up a steady temperature, and should be carefully protected 
from the sun. If there is no natural shade, the body of a guide 
or a shawl thrown over a couple of alpenstocks may con- 
veniently be employed. The detached thermometer should be 
set up in the meantime, about five feet above the ground, by 
tying it on to the top of an alpenstock, which should have a 
hole drilled through it for the purpose. The alpenstock should 
be ogi out of the reach of radiation from any neighbouring 
rocks, and turned so that the thermometer may be in the 
shade. Now return to the barometer; tap it gently to dis- 

e any particles of mercury that may be adhering to the 
tube, and carefully readjust the ivory point and vernier. Ob- 
serve first the reading in millimétres, and the temperature 
of the attached thermometer cent.; secondly, the reading-in 
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English inches, and the temperature of the attached thermometer 
Fahr., and enter both in your note-book together with the time 
of the observation. Next observe the air temperature as shown 
by the detached thermometer Cent., which will commonly stand 
lower than the other: having done so, cover its bulb with a 
small piece of cap paper well moistened in the mouth, and note 
the reading when it has reached a minimum. When you have 
concluded the observations, which will probably take half an 
hour, put up the instruments at once for fear of accident. 

On arriving at your inn at the end of each day’s journey, re- 
duce the metrical and English observations independently, and 
turn the latter into millimétres by the aid of the conversion 
tables. You will thus have a olinck against error either in the 
original reading or in the process of reduction. If the two 
readings agree pretty closely, enter in ink, in a separate book 
ruled for the purpose, the place of observation, the day and the 
hour, the metrical reading reduced, the temperature of the air, 
and that of the moist bulb thermometer. I strongly recom- 
mend the punctual posting of the second book, as the Aci of 
weeks may otherwise be ; sie away by the simple loss of a 
note-book. 

It will be desirable for you to use as lower stations several 
other places besides Geneva; in each case you should endea- 
vour to compare your barometer with the local instrument, and 
to ascertain the hours at which the latter is observed, in order 
that you may make your mountain observations simultaneously. 
At the Geneva observatory and the St. Bernard Hospice, the 
barometer is observed every even hour from six in the morning 
until ten at night; andthe barometer at the latter place being 
kept en rapport with that at the former, if you have compared 
your instrument at Geneva a comparison at St. Bernard is un- 
necessary. At most other places, the observations are made 
three times a day only, viz. nine, noon, and three; these hours 
are adopted by Canon Carrel of Aosta, by Signor Canta at 
the Turin Academy, and I believe also by Dr. Simmler at 
Berne. 

Before any calculations can be made from the materials 
collected during an alpine journey, it is necessary to obtain 
the corresponding elements from the lower stations. The entire 
series of observations taken during the months of June, July, 
August, and September at Geneva, St. Bernard, Aosta, and 
Turin, are now filed every year at the club-rooms, and the 
trouble of making special application to the observers at those 
places is thereby avoided. It will frequently be found necessary 
to-take a barometric reading at an hour when there is no cor- 
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responding observation at any lower station; in such a case, 
the two most nearly coincident observations must be obtained, 
and an intermediate value interpolated between them. 
_ The following example will illustrate the method of making 
the calculations:— 

Grandes Rousses, Dauphiné, north peak, August 6, 1863, 
11°45 a.m. 

Barometer reduced 
and corrected 

This observation was. made so near to noon that the noon 
readings at the lower stations may be used for comparison. 

At noon at Geneva at the same day, the readings were— 

Barometer reduced 
and corrected 
On referring to the tables for the numbers corresponding to 
these barometric readings, we find that 
730°27 millim. gives 7832-9 métres. 
509°26 =, ‘s 4962°5 ,, 

Whence Ist approximate height = 28704 ,, 

To find the correction for temperature, multiply the approxi- 
mate height by twice the sum of the observed temperatures and 
divide the product by 1000. 


\ 509-26 millim. ‘Air temp. 50 Cent. 


\ 730-27 millim. Air temp. 28°6 Cent. 


5-0 2870°4 
286 276 
336 17222 

2 2009 
67:2 57 
192-88 


1st approximate height 2870:4 métres. 
Temperature correction 1929  ,, 
2nd approximate height 30633 ,, 


The mean latitude between the two stations is so nearly 45° 
that this correction may be neglected; that for the decrease of 
gravity is 9°1 métres. 


3063-3 meétres. 
Td eels 
Relative height 3072°4 
Height of bar. cistern : 
at Geneva \ —* 
Absolute height* 3480°4 


* There is a numerical error in the calculation of this height in my 
paper on the Grandes Rousses ; Alpine Journal, Vol. I. pp. 299, 301. 
VOL. II.—NO. XI. K 
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Applying the same process in the cases of St. Bernard, 
Aosta, Turn, and Grenoble, and taking the mean, we obtain 
the following results :— 
métres, 
St. Bernard (Hospice, 2478°3m.) 3449 
Aosta (Carrel, 600 ,,) 3457 
Geneva (Plantamour, 408 ,,) 3480 


Turin (Canti, 28524 ,,) 3496 
Grenoble (Demarchi, 215 ,,) 3482 
17364 
Mean ... 38473 
or. . . 11394 Eng. feet. 


The height of this peak, as determined trigonometrically by 
the Etat Major Frangais, is also 3,473 métres, so that a barome- 
tric determination may come very near the truth, if a sufficient 
number of lower stations are made use of. 

This example is very instructive from the light it throws on 
the influence of the horary equation, that is, the effect of 
terrestrial radiation on the temperature of the air. This equa- 
tion, as explained in the preceding paper, is a maximum at 
noon, and vanishes about two hours after sunrise and at sunset. 
It generally happens, in midday observations, that the higher the 
temperature of the lower station, or the nearer it is to the sea 
level, the greater the resulting height; the results given by 
Turin, for example, being frequently enormously in excess of 
others. The rule of level holds in the above table except in 
the cases of Turin and Grenoble, where it is reversed. But 
Turin, besides having a lower latitude than Grenoble, is on the 
opposite side of the Alps, and at the time of the observation 
its temperature was 4° C. higher. It would obviously be 
desirable to reduce the temperatures of the lower stations to 
the latitude of the higher; if this were done, and the proper 
horary equation of each of the lower stations determined, the 
results would be much more accordant. In the meantime, it is 
desirable for mountaineers to make their observations at hours 
- when the horary equation vanishes, and in recording their re- 
sults to give in all cases the heights calculated from each base, 
and not the means only. 
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SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE 
SUMMER OF 1865, UP TO AUGUST 9. 


Chain of Mont Blanc. 


Granves Jorasses, June 24.—Mr. Whymper, with Michel Croz, 
Christian Almer, and Franz Biener, left Courmayeur at 1.35 a.w., and 
followed the Val Ferret nearly as fur as the village of Neiron. They 
then ascended through forest, succeeded by very smooth glacier- 
polished rocks, making for the middle part of the tails of the Glacier des 
Grandes Jorasses, arrived at a small plateau, SE. of Dome des Jo- 
rasses, at 8.5, and thence went due north towards the summit—sometimes 
by the glacier, much crevassed, sometimes by the rocks on the left. 
The summit of the western of the two peaks was at last gained, at 
1.0 p.m., by a rock aréte descending in the direction of Courmayeur. 
The reached Courmayeur again at'8.45 p.m. Total actual walk- 
ing, 1 
sy hapa June 26.—The same party left Courmayeur at 12.40 a.m, 
ascended to the summit of the Petit Ferrex, thence by the left bank of 
the Glacier du Mont Dolent to its upper plateau, and then straight up 
the middle of the glacier to the foot of the snow couloir at its extreme 

They crossed the bergschrund at 8.45, and, ascending by a 
trough cut by falling stones, reached the top of the ridge connecting 
the Mont Dolent and Aiguille de Triolet at 10.15. Height, 11,624’. 
The descent was accomplished by the great couloir at the head of the 
Argentiére Glacier. This was found to be of ice, and its descent 
-oceupied 7 hrs. ‘The party got on to the level glacier at 5.35, quitted 
it st a and reached Chamouni at 10.10 p.t. Total actual walking, 
1 

AicuiLte Verte, June 29.—The same party, excepting Croz, left 
their bivouac on the upper part of the Couvercle at 3.15 a.s., and 
mounted over easy slopes of glacier and névé until 5.5, when they 
arrived at the bergschrund at the base of the actual peak. The rocks 
immediately below and to the left of the summit seemed to present 
considerable difficulty ; they therefore moved round to the right, and 
the route that appeared best was by a large couloir, which led from the 

chrund to the aréte connecting the Verte with Les Droites, and 
which struck the aréte no great distance to the right of the summit of the 
former. But as it seemed rather dangerous to ascend the lower part of 
this large couloir, they went up a much smaller one, still further to the 
right, and from the top passed into the larger one by crossing the inter- 
vening rocks. Following it until it became ice, they then took to the 
rocks at the left, struck the aréte leading towards the Aiguille du Moine at 
9.45, and followed it to the summit, which they reached at 10.15, having 
halted 50 min. on the way. Height, 13,432’. All of the surrounding 
=. were free from clouds; they saw Mont Blanc, the Jorasses, Les 
roites, Aiguille d’Argentiére, the Brévent, the village of Les Bossons, 
and many other points; but at 11.0 clouds were beginning to gather in all 
‘directions, and they commenced the descent. At 12.0 it commenced to 
snow, and continued ‘to do so for two hours. The party reached the 
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Couvercle at 4.30 (not having halted since quitting the summit, but 
having lost much time in consequence of the snow having filled their 
steps), left it at 4.50 in heavy rain, arrived at the Montanvert at 6.30, 
and at Chamouni at 8.15 p.m. Total actual walking, 14 hrs. 

On the 5th July the peak was again ascended by the late Rev. C. 
Hudson, Rev. G. Hodgkinson, and Mr. T, S. Kennedy, with Michel 
Croz, Michel Ambroise Ducroz, and Peter Perrn. They followed a 
different and apparently more difficult route than that taken by Mr. 
Whymper’s party. Leaving the Couvercle at 2.50 a.m., they reached 
the summit at 12.50, halted till 2.0, and regained the Couvercle at 
9.45 P.M. 

Cor pe Tatirre, July 3.—Mr. Whymper’s party left the Montanvert 
at 4.0 a.M., mounted to the level part of the Glacier de Taléfre by the 
southern route, and made for a prominent couloir to the right of the Ai- 
guille de Triolet, which leads to the crest of the ridge between that peak 
and the Aiguille de Taléfre. ‘ ‘This couloir is easily identified, because it 
is bent—that is, it forms an angle, and is not ina straight line from top to 
bottom.’ (E.W.) The summit was reached at 9.35. Height about 11,650’. 
They commenced the descent at 10.30, by steep but firm rocks, well. 
broken up, crossed the schrund at their base at 11.10, thence bore down 
the Glacier de Triolet towards its left bank, and descended by snow be- 
tween the glacier and the cliffs which border it. Crossing between the 
upper and lower icefalls to the right bank, they descended by snow and 
moraine, reached the Val Ferret, a short distance below Pré du Bar, at 
1.30, and Courmayeur at 5.0 p.m. Total actual walking, less than 
10 hrs. 

Mont Bianc By THE GLACIER DE Brenva, July 15.—Messrs. G. 8. 
Mathews, A. W. Moore, Frank and Horace Walker, with Melchior and 
Jakob Anderegg, left their bivouac on the left bank of the Glacier de 
Brenva, 5 hrs. from Courmayeur, at 2.45 a.m., and crossing the upper 
icefall of the glacier, reached the base of a buttress which comes down 
at right-angles to the main mass of Mont Blanc at 5.30. Climbing the 
side of this buttress, they got, in 2 hrs., on to the very sharp ice aréte 
forming its crest, and followed it for 14 hrs., until it merged in steep 
slopes of broken névé, which they ascended for 3 hrs. more. Then, 
bearing to the right, they reached the Corridor at 1.20, the top of Mont 
Blane at 3.10, and Chamouni, by the usual route, at 10.30 p.m. Total 
actual walking, 174 hrs. It is proposed to call the pass thus made Col 
de Brenva. 

AIGUILLE DE Bronnassay, July 28.—Messrs. E. N. Buxton, Grove, 
and Macdonald, with Jean Pierre Cachat and Michel Payot, left the 
Pavillon Bellevue at 1.20 a.m., and followed the usual route to the 
Aiguille de Gouté as far as the foot of the Téte Rouge. They then 
crossed the Glacier de Bionnassay, and ascended an excessively steep 
glacier which falls from the aréte connecting the Aiguille de Bionnassay 
with the Mont Tricot. The aréte was attained at 1.0, and the sum- 
mit at 3.15 p.m. It was not considered advisable to descend the same 
way. The aréte was therefore quitted at a point rather higher than 
that at which it had been reached, and a descent effected on the SW. 
side over rocks to the head of the northern Glacier de Miage, which 
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a reached at nightfall. Total actual walking 17} hrs. The night 
as spent on some rocks above the level of the Col de Miage, and the 
ur reached St. Gervais at noon the following day. 
August 7.—The same party, with Jakob Anderegg, J. P. Cachat, 
and Peter Taugwald, jun., left Chamouni at 12.5 a.m., and reached at 
1.0 p.m. the point at which the aréte leading to the Aiguille de Bion- 
nassay joins the Dome du Gouté. Instead of following the route to 
the Col de Miage, they turned at once to the left, and descended 
_ Glacier du Dome, which flows directly to the southern Glacier de 
Miage. Descending by the glacier, or the rocks on its left bank, they 
reached the Miage Glacier at midnight, and Courmayeur at 5. 30 A.M. 
on the 8th. Total actual walking, 25 hrs. 
Monte Rosa District. 
Granp Corner, June 16.—Mr. Whymper, with Michel Croz, 
Christian Almer, and Franz Biener, left Zinal at 2.5 a.m., and followed the 
route of the Col du Grand Cornier as far as the plateau below the col. 
Leaving this at 8.50, they ascended the intervening névé and snow-slopes 
to the eastern aréte, and followed it to the summit, which was reached 
at 12.20. Height, 13,022’. The last 300 feet proved extremely diffi- 
cult. They descended to the plateau in 2 hrs., reached the col at 4.5, 
and Abricolla at 6.0 p.w. Total actual walking, 114 hrs. 
Pic pe Ruiverte, erc., July 6—The same party, without Croz, 
left some chalets below Chermontagne at 3.50 a.m., crossed the Glacier de 
Breney from the south, and ascended the cliffs above the route of the 
the aréte to the summit, which was reached at 9.15. Height, 12,727’. 
Descending at 10.40, they struck the Glacier de Breney much higher up, 
ascended the icefall of the eastern branch by its right bank, and then 
crossed to a col overlooking the Glacier d’Otemma, at 1.50. They left 
it at 3.5, and crossed the Glacier d’Otemma and Col de la Reuse d’Arolla 
to Prerayen, where they arrived at 7.15 p.m. Total actual walking, 
12 hrs. 

GapeLnorn, July 6.—Messrs. A. W. Moore and Horace Walker, with 
Jakob Anderegg, left Zermatt at 12.20 a.m., and ascending the southern 
arm of the Trift Glacier, reached the foot of the wall of rocks at its 
head at 7.40. Climbing the rocks, they got on to the north-eastern 
aréte of the Gabelhorn at 9.25, and followed it to the summit, which 
was reached at 10.45. Height, 13.364’. The descent to the glacier 
occupied 3 hrs., and the party arrived at Zermatt at 7.15 p.m. Total 
actual walking, 16} hours. On the following day the late Lord F. 
Douglas ascended the peak from Zinal, and descended to Zermatt. 

Cot pe Bertor, July 8.—The same party left Zermatt at 1.20 a.m., 
and reached the Col d’Erin at 9.10. They then, in 2 hrs., traversed 
the vast fields of névé at the head of the Ferpécle and Mont Miné 
Glaciers, to a well-marked depression in the ridge of the Dents de 
Bertol, just south of the point marked on the Federal map 3,507 
métres. Estimated height, 11,200’. They descended by the Glacier 


Col du Mont Rouge from the side of the glacier. On arriving at a 
point immediately above the col, they turned to the right and followed 
de Bertol, and the left side of a steep ravine below it, in 1? hrs., to the 
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level of the Arolla Glacier, 45 min. above its termination, and reached 
the Arolla Chalets at 3.30 pw. Total actual (but very slow) walking, 
12 hrs. 

Cot pe Breney anv Pieno d’Arotxa, July 9.—The same party left 
Arolla at 3.0 a.m., got on to the Cijorénové Glacier at 4.35, crossed 
it in 45 min. to the foot of the rocks on the left bank of the great ice- 
fall, and climbing them to the snow-fields above, reached a col above 
the Glacier de Cheillon at 8.30. Estimated height, 11,900’. They 
thence ascended the Pigno d’Arolla, 12.473’, in 1 hr., returned to the 
col in 30 min., and descended the western arm of the Glacier de Breney, 
between the Ruinette and La Serpentine, for 2; hrs., when they quitted 
the ice on its left bank, and reached Chanrion at 1.45 p.m. Total actual _ 
walking, 92 hrs. 

In addition to the above entirely new expeditions, the Dent Blanche 
has been ascended, for the third time, by Mr. Whymper, the second 
ascent having been made last year by Mr. Finlaison. -On both occa-) 
sions a different route was taken from that followed by Messrs. Kennedy 
and Wigram in 1862, the aréte not being struck until very near 
the top of the mountain. Messrs. Moore and Walker, with Jakob 
Anderegg, effected the second passage of the Sesiajoch (which was first: 
crossed by Messrs. George and Moore in 1862) in 15 hrs.’ walking 
from the highest chalets in the Val Sesia to Zermatt; and the Moming: 
Pass, from Zinal to Zermatt, first traversed last year by Messrs, Moore 
and Whymper, has been again crossed by Mr. and Miss Walker. 


Tédi District. 


Tépt anv Guiems Pass, June 21.—Messrs. Moore and Walker, with 
Jakob Anderegg, left their bivouae on the Biferten Grat at 4.10 a.m. 
and reached the summit of the Tédi (Piz Russein) at 1.20 p.s., having 
lost nearly 4 hrs. from ignorance of the way, which is very difficult to 
find. Height, 11,887’. Descending to the head of the Biferten Firn, 
they reached, in 1 hr., a depression between the Piz Urlaun and Stock- 
gron (Piz Russein of Federal map). Estimated height, 10,500’. An 
easy couloir led down to the upper névé of the Gliems Glacier, which 
the party crossed, and in 25 min. from the col passed through an 
opening in the rocks on the right bank, whence they descended in 4 
hrs. to the Russein Alp, and reached Disentis in 3} hrs. more. To 
actual walking, 142 hrs. : 

Piz Urtaun, July 11.—Messrs. H. E. Buxton, D. W. Freshfield, J. 
H. Blackhouse, and Tuckett, with F. Devouassoud and Peter Michel, 
ascended the Ferrera Thal from Trons to the foot of the Puntaiglas 
Glacier (23 hrs.), and proceeding straight up the centre of the latter to 
the foot of the Piz Urlaun (14 hrs.), took to the rocks of its south aréte, 
climbed by their east face to the summit of the ridge (? hr.), and 
following it gained the final peak in 20 min. Height, 11,063’,—3372 
métres. This is believed to be the only ascent which has been made: 
since the first, by Placidus & Spescha, in 1793. The party descended 
in a SW. direction to the head of the eastern arm of the Gliems Glacier 
(if hrs.), traversed it and its western neighbour to the right lateral, 
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and thence reached the lower Russein moraine of the latter (40 min.), 
Alp in 1} hrs. Total actual walking, 9} hrs. 
Lepontine Alps. 

Camapra Pass, June 23.—Messrs. Moore and Walker, with Jakob 
Anderegg, left some chilets in the Medelser Thal, 2? hrs. from Disentis, 
at 3.40 a-m., and ascending to the head of the valley, got on to the Medel 
Glacier from its right bank at 5.35, and keeping straight up its eastern 
arm, reached a col to the east of the point marked on the map 3,203 
métres, at 8.5. Estimated height, 10,000’. They descended in 35 
min. to the head of Val Blegno, by the eastern arm of the Camadra 
Glacier, in an almost uninterrupted glissade of at least 3,000 feet, 
and reached Olivone in 84 hrs. more. Total actual walking, 8 hrs. 

REINWALDHORN FROM OLIVONE AND VoGeELJocn, June 24.—The same 
party left the Bolla Alp in Val Carassina, 2 hrs. from Olivone, at 4.10 
A.M., and after passing the Bresciana Alp, turned up the grass slopes on 
the east side of the valley, until 7.5, when they got on to the southern 
arm of the Bresciana Glacier, and ascended it for 24 hrs. to the ridge 
above the Lenta Glacier. They followed tais ridge till it me in the 
glacier, then crossed to the ridge above the Rheinwald Glacier, which 
Jed them to the summit of the Rheinwaldhorn, at 10.30. Height, 
11,149’. They went straight down the rocks forming the east face of 
the peak to the Rheinwald Glacier, andin 14 hrs. reached a col, west 
of the Vogelberg, at the point marked on the map 2,938 métres, or 
9,640’. A very rough and toilsome descent led down to the Bolla Alp, 
in Val Malvaglia, in 24 hours. Total actual walking, 9} hrs. The 
party descended Val Malvaglia for a short distance, and then turning 


“up a lateral glen to the north-east, reached the Péna Alp in 1} hrs. 


from Bolla, 

Zaprort Pass, June 25.—The same party left the Péna Alp at 
8.55 a.m., and followed a very steep but good track along the right side 
of the valley for 1 hr.,to a point opposite the Giumello Alp. Steep 
slopes of and shale succeeded for 14 hrs, and led to a small glacier, 
over which a col, west of the Vogelberg, was reached in 50 min. Esti- 
mated height, 9,600’. The descent of the Zapport Glacier by its left 
side occupied only 45 min., but for want of local knowledge the 
lost some time in getting off the ice, and did not reach Hinterrhein till 
1.25 p.m. Total actual walking, 73 hrs. This pass is strongly recom- 


_mended as a glacier route between Hinterrhein and the Lago Maggiore, 


but future travellers will probably save time by keeping to the right 
side of the main branch of the Zapport Glacier. 


Bernina District. 


Piz Rosece, June 28.—Messrs. Moore and Walker, with Jakob An- 
deregg, left the Misauna Alp, in the Rosegg Thal, 12 hrs. from Pont- 
resina, at 3.10, and ascending the Rosegg Glacier, reached the base of 
the Piz Rosegg, near the Sella Pass, in 3# hrs. They then, in 3? hrs., 
climbed the rocks forming the western face of the mountain, to the 
crest of the ridge between the Rosegg and Tschierva Glaciers, over 
which the northern or lower peak (which was ascended by Mr. Bircham 
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in 1863, and Herr Weilenmann in 1864) was reached in 35 min. more; 
at 12.0. Height, 12,884’. From this peak an exceedingly sharp 
aréte of ice and rock, the passage of which occupied 1} hrs., led to the 
highest point. Height, 12,937’. In descending the party followed the 
ridge to the head of a small hanging glacier, down which they reached 
the Rosegg Glacier, without any difficulty, at 3.30, in 2 hrs. from the 
summit of the mountain, and arrived at the Misauna Alp at 6.0, and 
Pontresina at 7.25 p.a. Total actual walking, 143 hrs. 

Pizzo pt Verona, July 6.—Messrs. F. F. Tuckett, D. W. Fresh- 
field, and H. E. Buxton, accompanied by F. Devouassoud, P. Michel, 
Walther of Pontresina, and a porter, started on the 5th from Pon- 
tresina up the Bernina Pass, and, taking the Cavaglia footpath along 
the shores of the Lago Bianco, proceeded as far as the Alp 
Grumm, situated on the ridge which forms the W. boundary of the 
Val di Pila, and nearly opposite the Palii Glacier, but several 
hundred feet above and to the E. of the Palii Chalets. Here 
they found unusually good sleeping-quarters. The next morning, 
skirting round by the slopes of rock and turf to the N. of the Palii 
Alp nearly on a level with their starting-point, they reached in 1} hr. 
the left or N. moraine of the Palii Glacier, just above the final and most 
dislocated portion of the icefall, and in another 4 hour, after traversing a 
comparatively level stretch of the glacier, at the foot of the upper 
icefall. They might easily have gone straight up this to the lowest 
point of the ridge above, where the snow slopes away to the upper and 
eastern névé of the Fellaria Glacier; but their object being to ascend the 
Pizzo di Verona—which Colani and everyone else at Pontresina 
assured them had never been climbed—they kept more to the left, _ 
and struck the western aréte of the peak, after an ascent (taken 
very gently) which presented no serious difficulty. Turning to 
the left along the ridge, the summit was gained at 8 a.m, in 
2 hrs. from the foot of the upper icefall, or 4} hrs. from the chalets. 
Height, 11,358’—3.462 métres. Here they found a cairn, but as no 
record could be discovered, and they could not learn that any traveller 
had anticipated them, it is possible that it may have been erected by some 
Jiiger. Be this as it may, it is probable that the course at least taken 
by them was a new one, and they feel some scepticism as to the correct- 
ness of the Austrian map of Lombardy (Blatt, c. 2), which indicates a 
route from the Fellaria Chalets, right up the most dislocated portion of 
the Fellaria Glacier, to the watershed between the latter and the Palii 
Glacier, and then, suddenly discontinuing the dotted line, dubs the de- 
pression the “‘ Passo di Gambré.” They erected a second cairn to the W. 
of the other, and then, after 2} hrs.’ halt, descending the rocks ina SSW. 
direction, traversed the névé of what may perhaps be christened the 
Verona Glacier, gained the Verona Pass (erossed by Messrs. E. N. Bux- 
ton and Tuckett in 1864) in ? hr., and dropping down slightly to the 
W. of the actual Rovano Pass, reached the Gambré Alp in 1} hrs., 
and the Gere Chiletsin 4 an hr. more. Pursuing their course down the 
Val Campo Moro, as far as Foppa, they then struck off to the right, 
into the Val Lanterna, across the SW. spur of the Sasso Moro. After 
ascending the valley for a short distance they crossed to the right bank 
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of the torrent (1} hr. from the Gere Chilets), and pushed up the 
mountain-side for a depression in front, just above the Campo Lungo 
Chalets; 14 hr. was occupied in the ascent to the col, which, though 
low and grassy, commands a superb view of the Disgrazia, the head of 
the Val Malenco, and the lovely Lago di Palii. Making straight for the 
latter, they reached in #hr. the level of the valley, up which they 

led to Chiareggio in 1 hr. more. Time to summit of Pizzo di 

erona, 4} hrs.; thence to Chiareggio, 7} hrs.’ easy walking. 

Diserazia Jocu, July 7.—The same party , without the porter, ascended 
the Disgrazia Glacier, the upper portion of which is considerably 
crevassed ; and climbing the ridge of rocks at its head, at the point 
where they are lowest, just at one of the deepest depressions of the line 
of cliff connecting the Disgrazia and Monte Pioda with the Monte Sissone, 
effected a very fine new pass, which they propose to call the Disgrazia 
Joch. Its height can scarcely exceed 9,500 feet—2895.5 métres, and it 
constitutes a useful link between the Vals Malenco anddi Mello. Chia- 
reggio to foot of glacier, 1 hr.; thence to foot of final rocks, 3 hrs. ; 
and up the latter to the col, 4 an hr.; col to foot of glacier on W. side 
(which presents no difficulty, and should be descended by its right 
bank), 40 minutes; thence to highest malga, # of an hr., La Rasica, 1 
hr., S. Martino, 1 hr.; and the Bagni di Masino, # of an hr.,—or 4} 
hrs. up and 4} hrs. down. 

Forcetta pi Bonpo, July 8.—The same party proceeded up the 
Val Porcellizza, with the intention of crossing the so-called Passo di 
Bondo, but the mapsbeing inaccurate, they contrived to strike the ridge 
too far to the W. (too near in fact to the Pta.-Trubinescar of the Federal 
map—the Piz Badile of Lechner), and so had to cross over a lateral 
spur to the next depression on the right, only to find that if a pass in 
the usual sense of the word existed at all, it must lie still farther in the 
same direction. On gaining, however, the crest of the next spur to the 
E. (P. Cengal of Lechner?) beyond which the true col was supposed to 
lie, they struck up the rocks to the left; and finding a gap at their 
summit through which they could pass, and then get down the precipice on 
the N. side to the névé of the Bondasca glacier, they determined to effect 
anew version of the Passo di Bondo at this point. Estimated height, 
10,150’—8093.5 métres. The rocks required care, and the couloirs 
between them a good deal of step-cutting, but in 2 hrs. the glacier was 
reached; and keeping down it, first to the right and then to the left, 
and finally to the right again, they traversed without difficulty or halt 
its very formidable-looking and complex system of crevasses, and quitted 
it for the right lateral moraine, just beneath the Pizzo di Cacciabella, 
and descended rapidly through scenery of the highest order to Promon- 
togno and Castasegna, in the Val Bregaglia. Total actual walking 
—up, 54 hrs.; down, 53.—N.B. The snowy sattel at the extreme head of 
the Bondasca glacier leads over into Val Masino, by the Val di Ferro, 
and is entirely cut off from the Val Porcellizza. 


Alps of Venetia, Tyrol, and Lombardy. 


Passo pt Canatr (9,500 English feet-—2895°5 métres?)—Acorpo To 
Primero. May 30,—Messrs. D. W. Freshfield, J. H. Backhouse, G. H, 


—— 
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Fox, and F. F. Tuckett, accompanied by Frangois Devouassoud of 
Chamouni and Peter Michel of Grindelwald, proceeded from Agordo up 
the Val di S. Lucano, as far as col, and then turning off to the 8. and 
ascending the W. slopes of the Val d’Angoraz, reached a great plateau 
of névé and glacier stretching southwards from the Coston di Miel to a 
nameless summit N. of the Cima di Canali. Traversing the snow-fields 
which extend to the W. of this nameless summit, and crossing one of its 
shoulders at a height of nearly 10,000 feet, they then descended into 
an elevated basin between it and the Cima di Canali, and, re-ascending 
slightly, gained a depression in the ridge between the last-named peak 
and the Croda Grande (Sasso di Campo), just at the respective heads of 
the Vals d’Angoraz and di Canali. The descent into the latter was 
effected without difficulty ; but, owing to the lateness of the start from 
Agordo and the great detour to the W., they were benighted in the 
pine-woods, and had to camp out. This pass appears to be known to 
the natives on both sides, but they cannot learn that it has ever been 
crossed by travellers, to whom it may be highly recommended as 
traversing some of the grandest scenery in the Dolomites. Future 
comers are advised to endeavour to reach the col over the glacier 
at the head of the Val d'Angoraz, or, if that route should prove difficult, 
by the E. shoulder of the nameless summit already alluded to. Under 
ordinary circumstances the ascent from Agordo would probably occupy 
about 5 hrs., and the descent to Primiero 4 more. 

Passo peLLaA Rosetta (9,150 feet-—2,789 métres?)—S. Maxrino pi 
Castrozza TO GARES AND CencentGue. June 1.—The same party starting 
from S. Martino gained the ridge which extends N. from the Palle di S. 
Martino, between the Cimon della Pala and the Cima della Rosetta 
(3 hrs.),and then, descending by a series of magnificent gorges and 
basins through most striking scenery into the Val delle Comelle, 
crossed to the right bank of the torrent (just before it descends the 
cliffs below in a fine cascade) by means of a pine trunk, and in 3 hrs. 
from the col reached the charmingly situated village of Gares, Here 
they were told that the pass was occasionally traversed by shep- 
herds, but no one at 8. Martino seemed to be aware of its existence, 
and it does not appear to be known to travellers, or to be named on 
any map, though portions of the route are indicated on the military 
survey of Venetia. Gares to Forno di Canale 1 hr.; Cencenighe 

hr.; S. end of Lago d’Alleghi 13 hr.; head of do. (in boat) 

hr.; and Caprile 2 hr. Total from S. Martino 103 hrs., not in- 
cluding halts. 

Marmoxata (11,466 feet-—3495 métres; Kataster, 11,045 feet-—3366.5 
métres) Grohmann (the latter is probably the most correct). June 2.— 
The same party, with the exception of Mr. J. H. Backhouse and the addi- 
tion of Pellegrini (a chasseur of Rocca), left Caprile at 2.30 a.m., and 
reached the Fedaja pass viithe Gorge of Sottogudain 3 hrs. Here Pelle- 
grini was left behind, and, descending a short distance on the W. side of 
the col, they struck up the S. slopes of the valley, and in # hr. reached 
the foot of the second (counting from the W.) of several. glacier 
tongues which descend from the great névé, covering the N. flank of 
the Marmolata di Rocca, and the NE. slopes of the highest summit. 
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or Marmolata di Penia. Ascending the ice in a SW. direction, and 
ing away more to the right above, where the upper portion of 
fee maky ri on the W. merged in the snow-fields, they next de- 
scended slightly, and gained the snowy hollow or valley in which 
lies the névé of the most westerly ice-tongue, and which runs up to the 
ridge between the Marmolata di Rocca and the Marmolata Proper. 
This corridor was followed to the eastern foot of the final rocks, and, 
ly by these and partly by the couloirs which seamed them, the 
i summit was gained without difficulty. The sun being intensely 
hot, and the snow in consequence soft, the pace was slow, and 3} hrs. 
were spent between the foot of the glacier and the summit, so that the 
ascent occupied altogether a little over 7 hrs. In descending the 
same route was followed. Time, summit to foot of Glacier, 1? hrs. ; 
Fedaja pass, 4 hr.; and Caprile 2} hrs.,or 44 in all. The cairn 
erected by Herr Grohmann on the occasion of his (the first) ascent 
last year was found in good order on a ledge of rock about 30 feet 
below and 100 feet to the W. of the actual summit, but no record was 
discovered in it. The details of the expedition since published in the 
Jahrbuch of the Austrian Alpen-Verein, render it probable that the 
course pursued by him and his successors was nearly identical. 

Passo pt Cenaia or Oper-Bacuer Jocn (9,000 feet-—2743 métres ?) 
—Avnronzo To SexTEN AND IynicHeN (Poster THar), June6.—Thisvery 
beautiful pass, though indicated on the Austrian map, appears to possess 
no special name, and to be almost, if not quite, unknown to travellers. The 
! same party, including Mr. Backhouse, started from Auronzo, and ascend- 
ing the valley as far as the entrance of the Val Marson (1} hrs.), turned 
up the latter, and followed its left side till they reached the foot of the 
Val Cengia (1 hr). A very imperfectly marked track led up this to the 
ridge (24 hrs.), between the summits named on the Austrian map 
Coll’ Agnello and Patern Kg. (Kogel). Descending through rock-scenery 
of the most stupendous character into the Ober-Bacher Thal, Sexten 
was reached in 24 hrs., and Innichen in 1} more, or 8} hrs.’ walk- 
ing from Auronzo. The tremendous crags and fantastic aiguilles cha- 

racteristic of the Dolomites are here seen in the highest perfection. 
Jouannspere Jocu (11,000 feet-—3352.5 metres?)—Srusacu Tua To 
HeILiGENBLUT BY THE OEDENWINKL AND PasTerzeE GLactErs, June 9.—The 
same party (with the exception of Mr. Backhouse and the addition of Johann 
Griiffler of Kals as porter), starting from the highest (Blau See) chalets 
in the W. arm of the Stubach Thal, crossed the depression in the ridge 
to the S. of the Schafbiihel (14 hours), and reached the left bank of the 
Oedenwinkl Kees, over slopes of rock, turf, and débris (} hour). Pro- 
ceeding along the E. side of the ‘ Kees’ or glacier, they mounted by 
some rocks on the right of the icefall to its upper plateau, beneath the 
cliffs of the Johannsberg, and then, bearing rather to the left, climbed 
the E. ridge of that mountain by a rocky gully (34 hours). Thickly 
falling snow and a violent wind rendered it very difficult to determine 
the exact position of the pass, but during occasional lifts the summit of 
the Johannsberg appeared to be at a very short distance to the W., and 
not more than 200 or 300 feet above them, and they believed themselves 
to have gained a point intermediate between it and the Todtenlocher. 
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The height, therefore, is probably not less than 11,000 feet, and may be 
as much as 11,400—3474.5 métres. Proceeding down the névé of the 
Pasterze, they struck the head of the great icefall between the Gross and 
Klein Burgstall, cut their way right down it, and, quitting the ice ata 
point a little above the Hohen Sattel (34 hours), reached Heiligenblut 
(2 hours) at 2.45p.a. Ascent 54, descent 54 hours’ walking. 

Oxer-Suuzpacu, or Dorrer-Sutzpacnh Ture (9,578 feet—2919.5 
métres ?—Simony)—PRrREGRATTEN IN THE VirGEN THaL TO THE OpER- 
Suizpacn Tuat anp Pinzeau, June 13.—The same party (with the omis- 
sion of Griiffler) left the Johannshiitte, at the foot of the Dorfer Kees, 
in a driving snow-storm, and proceeding up the glacier reached the 
ridge at its head, between the Gross Venediger and Heiligen Geist Kees 
Kogel or Hohe Geiger Spitz, in 3 hours. Thence they descended upon the 
Ober: Sulzbach Glacier, gained the rocks on its right bank just above the 
icefall (14 hour), and, keeping along them for some distance, returned to 
the ice farther down, and in 2 hours reached the terminal moraine. The 
rocks were exceedingly broken and much time would probably have been 
saved if they had descended upon the lower portion of the glacier by its 
left or W. bank, where the séracs are less formidable, and snow-slopes 
appeared to render the passage easy. The first almhiitte. or chalets, 
were reached in 4 hour, Rosenthal, in the Pinzgau, in 23 hours, 
and Kriml in 1} more. No account of the passage of this col is known 
to them, and the only allusions to it with which they are acquainted 
occurs in the new edition of the 3rd volume of Schaubach’s ‘ Deutsche 
Alpen’ and the ‘ Jahrbuch,’ of the Austrian ‘ Alpen-Verein,’ just pub- 
lished. At any rate, it certainly deserves to be better known, as the 
scenery is of a very high order. 

Hocu Mésrx Ferner Spitz, or MéseLenock (11,424 feet-—3482 métres?) 
—Lappacn, in THE Miiutwavper Tuat, To GInzLING, IN THE ZeEMM THAL 
—June 16.—The same party, starting from Lappach, in the Miihlwalder 
Thal (which joins the Ahren Thal at Miihlen, a little below Taufers), 
proceeded up the valley to the foot of the Mésele Ferner, at a point to 
the W. of end somewhat above its most easterly ice-tongue (3 hours). 
Ascending in a N. direction, and skirting the E. slopes of a spur which 
descends nearly due S. from the summit, they finally struck up to the left, 
gained the crest of the aréte referred to, and proceeded upwards along 
it as far as the SE. peak (which may be 150 feet lower than the highest), 
when farther progress was rendered difficult by the state of the snow, 
which masked the rocks and gave no foothold. They then descended 
diagonally to the right by the slopes, which led to the Glacier, reached 
the watershed between the Thurner Kampand the Mosel Spitz, at a point 
close to the E. foot of the latter, and climbed the comparatively easy 
rocks which led thence to the summit (44 hours). The view was very 
fine, though often obscured by great masses of cloud which came sweep- 
ing up on all sides. From an observation with the level it would ap- 
pear that the Hoch Misel Spitz, which has generally been supposed to 
be the loftiest of the Ziller Thal group, is slightly lower than the Hoch 
Feil Spitz (or a peak corresponding with the latter in position, as given 
on the Government map of Tyrol), which lies about three miles to the 

WSW. The descent proved laborious and somewhat difficult. A sort 
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of shoulder projects in a NW. direction from a little below the summit, 
and keeping to the right of this they cut down steep snowslopes whilst 
working diagonally across them towards the N. ridge of the mountain 
which connects it with the Furtschliigel Spitz. In this way the névé 
of the E. division of the Furtschliigel Glacier was reached (2 hours), and 
the ice finally quitted on the right bank (1} hour), beneath the slopes 
of the Talgen Kogel. Thence the route lay down the Hirpinger Thal, 
past the chilets at its junction with the Zamser Thal (14 hour), and 
so by the latter to Breitlechner (14 hour), and Ginzling, in the Zemmer 
Thal (2 hours). ‘Time, ascent 74 hours; descent, 8} hours. 

Tae Vorper Scuavurer Spitz ok WILDE Prarren (11,512 feet—3509 
métres?).— THe Sutzer or Prarren Jocu (10,500—10,800 feet— 
8200.5 to 3292 métres?).—FrRom THE HEAD oF THE S. ARM OF THE 
Srusay THAL TO THE HEAD OF THE WinacHer Tua —June 20.— 
This peak was ascended for the first time last year by Drs. Pfaundler 
and Von Barth, and the chasseur Urbas Loisl, of Neustift. This 
party, starting from the Mutterberger chilets, reached the summit from 
the NW. in 7} hrs., and appear to have returned the same way. 
Mr. Tuckett and his companions (including Mr. Backhouse) slept at the 
Graben (or In’s Graben) almhiitte, alittle beyond Schéngelair, and, striking 
up the slopes on the right bank of the valley, close toa fine waterfall, reached 
(2 hr.) a level expanse of upland pasture, resembling an ancient lake bed 
and surrounded by fine rocks. A faintly marked track led up hence to 
the foot of the Sulz Ferner (1 hr.)—not to be confounded with the glacier 
of the same name at the head of the Sulzer Thal, a branch of the Oetz 
Thal. Proceeding in a SW. direction over the nearly level surface to 
the foot of the first icefall (4 hr.), and gaining the plateau above by the 
slopes on the left (} hr.), the second or upper icefall was next turned 
in a similar manner (1} hrs.), and a lofty sattel or col reached, which 
appears to have been also attained, though from a different direction, by 
the previous expedition. From this point much step-cutting became 
necessary, and nearly 24 hrs. were thus consumed before the summit 
was gained. There is no question that Drs. Pfaundler and Von Barth 
were correct in supposing the E. ee or Zuckerhiitl to be slightly 
loftier ; but as the view from it would be almost precisely the same, and 
time was an object, it did not seem worth while to attempt its ascent. 
Returning to the sattel, the height of which must be from 10,500 to 
10,800 feet, they descended the snow-slopes on the SW., and, bearing 
away to the left, reached a glacier basin, whose surface was at first but 
slightly inclined. The inclination, however, gradually increased till 
farther progress on the left became almost impossible. Traversing to 
the right, therefore, along the brow of the icefall, they cut their way 
down its centre, and landed (2 hrs.) on some rocks, which descended 
almost precipitously to the head of a lateral valley of the Winacher 
Thal. These proved troublesome, but a passage was at length found on 
the right and the valley gained (1hr.), and Sélden in the Oetz Thal 
finally reached vii the Winacher Thal (2 hrs.). Ascent 6} hrs. 
descent 5 hrs. 

Wuosrirz. (12,390 ft.—3776.5 métres?). Muirrecpercer Joon. 
(11,000 ft.—3352.5 mitres?). From Frenp anp Roren, IN THE 
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Ortz THat, To Mirrerperc, IN THE Pitz Tua, June 22.—The 
same party, with the addition of Benedict Klotz of Fend as porter, 
started from that place at 1.45 a.m., and passing beneath the foot 
of the Rofenkar Kees, gained the summit of the Wildspitz in 74 hrs. 
vii the Urkund, a southerly offshoot of the mountain. ‘This was the 
rou‘e followed in the first ascent by Herr Specht, and it certainly pre- 
sents no serious difficulty whatever, if care is taken to keep some distance 
below the summit of the Urkund. From ignorance of this, Mr. Tuckett 
and his companions were occupied nearly 4 hrs. in turning the rocks 
and couloirs above the Rofenkar Kees before they could effect a transit 
from the depression S. of the Urkund to the sattel N. of it, and at the foot 
of the final slopes of the Wildspitz. Future comers are strongly re- 
commended to go right up the Rofenkar Kees, and strike the sattel just 
alluded to from its head; by which means the ascent might probably 
"be effected in little move than 5 hrs. from Fend, since the time occupied 
from that place to the foot of the glacier was only 1} hrs., and from the 
‘sattel to the peak, 1 hr., leaving 24 hrs. for the glacier. After spending 
1} hrs. on the summit, they retraced their steps to the sattel, and thence, 
descending eastwards towards the head of the Rofenkar Kees, and keeping 
round well to the left, dropped down upon the lowest point (14 hrs.) of 
the ridge connecting the Wildspitz with the (Fender) Weiss Kugel, 
and separating the névés of the Rofenkar and Mittelberg Glaciers. The 
height is but little inferior to that of the Weiss Kugel (11,209 ft.— 
3416.5 métres), and may therefore be put at about 11,000 ft.— 
(3352.5 métres). On quitting the summit of the pass, their course 
lay down the eastern of the two great bays into which the névé 
of the Mittelberger Glacier is divided by the Hochwand, and no 
difficulties were encountered till the brow of the upper icefall was 
reached at the point where the highly crevassed Hangende Ferner comes 
down from the E. at right angles to the main ice-stream. A passage was, 
however, soon effected through the séracs to the no small astonishment 
of Klotz, and in spite of his protestations of danger, suggested by his 
imperfect knowledge of ice-craft. The right lateral moraine was reached 
in 2 hrs. from the pass, a descent effected (1 hr.) over rocks and turf, 
and down couloirs and slopes of debris, to the lower portion of the 
glacier beneath the second icefall (which is of the grandest character), 
the ice finally quitted for the terminal moraine (1 hr.), and the Mittel- 
berg Chalets attained in another } hr. Time, Fend to summit of Wild- 
spitz 74 hrs.; thence to Mittelberg Joch, 14 hr.; and on to Mittelberg, 
4} hrs. more. It is reported that some peasants once tried to effect this 
pass from Fend, but either never succeeded in overcoming the difficulties 
of the two icefalls, or only forced a passage at the greatest risk. Be this 
as it may, it is believed that no travellers had crossed it previously, 
though Mittelberg had been reached direct from Heiligen Geist in the 
Oetz Thal, vii the Schwarze Schneide, the Hangende Ferner, and the 
right bank of the lower part of the Mittelberg Glacier, as well as by 
the Pitz Thaler Jéchl from Sélden. 

LancTavrereR Spitz (11,626 ft—3543.5 métres?) From Fenp, via 
THE Hintereis Guacier anp Laneraurerer Jocu (10,335 ft.—3150 
métres ?). THe Weiss Kucex (12,280 ft.—3743 métres?), vIA THE HEAD 
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or THE Hinterets GLacreER AND THE Martscuer Joc (11,400 ft.— 
8474.5 métres?) AND OVER THIS LAST TO THE MatscHer THAL AND ScHLU- 
pERNS, June 24.—On the 23rd the same party (minus Mr. Backhouse 
and Klotz) returned to Fend, vid the Oelgruben Joch (9,852 ft. — 
3003 métres?), and the Gepaatscher Joch (10,500 ft.—3200.5 métres?), 
in 124 hrs.’ walking; and on the following morning ascended the 
Rofen Thal to the Hintereis Glacier, the foot of which was reached 
in 2} hrs. Proceeding up its S. arm, and turning off to the W. 
beneath the cliffs of the Hochvernagt Wand, they gained the Lang- 
tauferer Joch (10,335 ft.) in 34 hrs.; and then, bearing sharp to 
the left, up the N. aréte of the Langtauferer Spitz, climbed to the 
summit of the latter in 1 hr. more. So far as they are aware, this 
mountain had never been ascended before. Descending on the opposite 
side, in a southerly direction, upon the head of the Hintereis Glacier, 
they mounted from thence (2} hrs.) to a snowy sattel between the Inn 
Quell Spitz and the Weiss Kugel, and situated immediately at the SE. 
foot of the latter. The level showed this point to be about 200 ft. 
lower than the Langtauferer Spitz, or about 11,400 ft. From hence 
they ascended (1 hr.) the Weiss Kugel (12,280 ft.), the second highest 
summit of the Oetz Thal group, and commanding about the finest and 
most beautiful view in Tyrol. The eye plunges downwards to the 
bottom of the valleys of Langtaufers, Matsch, Schnals (from which Herr 
Specht’s previous ascent was effected), and a strip of the Vintschgau, be- 
sides commanding portions of the Oetz and Pitz Thiiler. A few steps had 
to be cut along the final ridge, hut otherwise there is no difficulty. The 
sattel, which it is proposed to call the Matscher Joch, was soon regained 
(25 min.), and the descent on the SW. side into the head of the 
Matscher Thal commenced. Keeping first to S., beneath the cliffs of 
the Inn Quell Spitz, and to the left of a rocky point protruding from 
and dividing the upper névé of the Matscher Glacier, they then bent 
round to the right, and having reached the brow of the lofty and mag- 
nificent icefall, cut their way diagonally across its upper and less dislo- 
cated portion to the right lateral moraine (1} hr.). Following this, or 
the slopes of rock and turf, the end of the glacier was passed in 20 min., 
the highest chilets reached in # hr., Matsch in 14 hrs., and Schluderns 
in Lhr. more. ‘Total, 154 hrs. 

Tue Orrerer Jocu (11,000 ft.—3352.5 métres?). TRaror TO THE 
Vat pt Zeprv, BETWEEN THE ORTELER SPITZ AND AN OUTLIER OF THE 
Tuurwetser Spitz, June 26.—The same party, with the addition 
of Mr. Backhouse, proceeded from Trafoi past the Heiligen drei 
Brunnen to the foot of the ridge which divides the tongues of the 
Orteler and Trafoi Glaciers. (Dr. E. ven Mojsisovics proposes to 
call them the Unter and Ober Trafoier Ferner.) The rocks 
proved more difficult than had been anticipated, and nearly 1 hr. 
was lost before a passage was discovered, and the left bank of the 
eastern ice-stream reached. The ice was here traversed (34 hrs.), and the 
slopes of débris beneath the cliffs of the Orteler ascended for 4.an hr. pa- | 
rallel to the course of the glacier, till the rocks were found to abut upon 
it. Its inclination and dislocation here became considerable, but it was 
necessary to force a passage through the séracs, which are extremely 
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grand. After many detours this obstacle was at length overcome, and the 
upper and more level portion of the Unter Trafoier (or Orteler) Glacier 
attained (24 hours). One hour's gentle ascent over this, followed by a 
steep but short scramble up a snow-wall, led to the summit of the pass 
occupying a depression between the Orteler Spitz on the NE., and a 
snowy summit on the W., which appears to bear no distinctive name, 
and is merely an eastern offshoot from the loftier Thurwieser Spitz (Plate 
III. of the Kataster—11,962 feet—3646 métres.) An observation of the 
Monte Confinale with the level gives a height of about 11,000 feet for the 
pass. The actual ridge was free from snow throughout its entire length and 
for a breadth of a few feet, and consisted of fine wind-blown fragments 
of stone, arranged as evenly as the pebbles on a beach. Just below, on 
the S. side, is a very curious natural stone-man. The ascent of the 
Zebru Spitz (or Kleiner Zebru, as it is likely in future to be called, in 
order to distinguish it unmistakably from the Kénigsspitz, which is 
still often given in maps under the name of Zebru) had been contem- 
plated when the party started, but clouds so constantly covered its sum- 
mit, destroying all hope of a view, that though it would have been 
easily accomplished from the Orteler Joch, the attempt was abandoned. 
Before finally quitting the pass, however, they ascended (25 minutes) 
some moderately-inclined snow-slopes to the lowest point of the ridge 
connecting the Orteler Spitz with the Kleiner Zebru (12,348 feet-—3763.5 
métres), the height of which must be nearly if not quite 11,500 feet 
(3505 métres). It seemed to them certain that the summit of the Or- 
teler, even if at all attainable by its S. aréte, could only be gained in 
this direction with much greater difficulty and expenditure of time 
than by any of the four routes previously followed. On the other hand, 
though their position did not enable them to see the whole of the steep 
slopes which led down on the E. to the head of the Sulden Glacier, they 
have little doubt that a new pass of the grandest description will here 
reward the first future comer who seriously attempts it. As the perfect 
facility of the descent on the W. side has been demonstrated by their 
personal examination, they strongly advise that the Sulden Thal should 
be made the starting-point for this expedition. Returning to the 
Orteler Joch (15 min.) they proceeded down the W. branch of the 
Zebru Glacier, keeping away well to the right, or SW., beneath the cliffs 
of the Thurwieser Spitz, and quitting the ice for the right lateral 
moraine in 1} hours. An easy descentover slopes of débris and turf 
led to the level of the Val di Zebru (# hour), and following the foot- 
path down the latter they reached 5. Gottard (Val Furva) in |? hours, 
and Santa Catarina in 14 more; Trafoi to summit of pass, 74 hours ; 
detour to ridge, 40 minutes; descent to Sta. Catarina, 5} hours. Itis 
probable that time would have been saved if the old route taken by 
Thurwieser in his ascent of the Orteler had been selected, instead of 
taking the glacier at its lower extremity. This leads up from the 
Heiligen Drei Brunnen in a SE. direction, and then, turning sharp to 
the right, passes along the brow of the cliffs above the wooded spur 
(‘ Bergl’) which is visible from Trafoi, and finally joins the other on the 
slopes of débris beneath the precipices of the Orteler, just below where 
the principal séracs are met with in the glacier, 

Pizzo DELLA Mare (11,920 feet—3,633 métres ?), Monte Tresero (W. 
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and highest summit, visible from Santa Catarina, 11,800 feet?—3,596.5 
métres), June 28.—The same party proceeded up the Gavia Thal from 
Santa Catarina, and quitting the path a little below the Ponte di Preda, 
struck up the slopes to the left and gained the right moraine of the Gavia 
Glacier in 23 hrs. Following at first the centre of the ice-stream, and 
then keeping across to the right to avoid the most dislocated portion of 
the icefall, they traversed the séracs without difficulty, and attained the 
NE. corner of the gently-inclined upper plateau or névé. From hence it 
would have been perfectly easy to gain the summit of the Pizzo della 
Mare by the W. aréte connecting it with the Tresero; but in order to 
avoid exposure to a furious NW. wind, they made for the ridge which 
runs in a SW. direction to the Corno dei Tre Signori, and forms the 
watershed between the Vals Gavia and Bormina, and then, turning to the 
left, climbed the peak by its S. aréte (3 hrs.). After spending 3 hrs. on 
the summit, they retraced their steps to the head of the glacier, and 
striking across the névé in a WNW. direction, and traversing the snowy 
ridge descending from the SE. or lower peak of the Tresero, gained the 
higher or NW. peak (11,800 ft.?), immediately above Santa Catarina, 
in 1# hr. Here they remained another hour, and then descending by 
the SW. aréte, upon a small glacier (whose terminal ice-cliffs are seen 
from Santa Catarina, at some distance to the W. of the summit), and 
scrambling down the rocks and couloirs close to its right bank, they 
easily reached the level of the Val Furva (2 hrs.) by a beautiful path tra- 
versing first some pastures and then a pine-wood. From this point to the 
Stabilimento delle Acque is a walk of } ofan hr. To summit of Pizzo 
della Mare, 5} hrs.; thence to summit of Tresero, 1 hrs., and to Santa 
Catarina, 3 hrs. The views throughout the day were wonderfully fine, and, 
owing to the extreme purity of the atmosphere and the absence of cloud, 
the range of vision surpassed, it is believed, anything yet recorded in the 
Alps. From the Pizzo della Mare, for instance, not only was Monte Rosa 
as distinctly seen as from the Monte Monterone, but Mont Blanc (distant 
185 miles) was also recognisable; and even Monte Viso, glittering in 
the bright morning sunshine, was most clearly identified, both with the 
naked eye and with a powerful telescope, though at the enormous 
distance of 210 miles. In addition to the foregoing, the view from the 
Pizzo comprised the Allalinhorn, Alphubel, Disgrazia, Monte Sissone, 
Roseg, Zupo, Palii, Piz Verona, Finsteraarhorn(?), Orteler group, Weiss 
Kugel, Wildspitz, and a whole sea of peaks of the Oetz, Stubay, Ziller, 
and Tauern groups as far as, if not beyond, the Gross Glockner, to- 
gether with the Pelmo, Marmolata, Civita, Brenta Alta, Presanella, 
Adamello, &c. A few remarks on the topography and hypsometry of 
the peaks at the head of the Val Furva may here be appropriately 
added, as Mr. Tuckett has had this year an opportunity of extending 
and correcting his knowledge of the district. For this purpose it will 
be convenient to refer to Fig. 1, Plate I., which accompanies that gentle- 
man’s paper on the ‘ Topography of the Orteler Group,’ in the December 
number ( VIII.) of the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ as well as to the reproduction 
of the former, with corrections, illustrating an article by Dr. E. Von 
Mojsisovics in the ‘Jahrbuch’ of the Austrian ‘ Alpen-Verein,’ just 
published. For a full discussion of the amended identifications, the 
VOL, Il.—NO, XI, L 
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latter work (p. 231) must be consulted. It will suffice here to say that 
after a careful examination of the original sections of the General-Stab 
and Kataster surveys, the following conclusions have been arrived at :— 
The Palle della Mare of Mr. Tuckett’s outlines is the Pizzo delia Mare 
of the maps of Lombardy and Tyrol; whilst Peaks N and M, the Viozzi 
Spitz, and Rocca Marcia, of the former, represent respectively the Giu- 
mella (11,842’/—3,609°5 métres), Palle della Mare (11,855'—3,613°5 
métres), Saline (11,883’—3,622 métres), and Viozzi Spitz (11,920/— 
3,633 métres) of the Kataster. Mr. Tuckett’s ascent of the Pizzo della 
Mare enables him to state positively that it is situated on the watershed 
(which was previously a matter of doubt), whilst his observations with 
a level show that its height differs very little, if at all, from that of the 
Viozzi Spitz of the Kataster (or Rocca Marcia of the maps), and is but 
slightly superior (from 50 to 100 feet) to that of the Saline, Palle della 
Mare, and Giumella of the same authority. Between the Viozzi Spitz 
and the Monte Cevedale or Ceval Spitz (the old orthography—Zufall 
Spitz—is incorrect) comes a broad round-shouldered summit, to which 
no name is assigned on the maps, nor any height by the Kataster sur- 
veyors, though it is situated on the watershed, and divides the Tschen- 
gels Valley and Glacier from the NE. arm of the Vedretta di Forno. 
The level showed it to be about as much loftier than the Viozzi Spitz 
as the latter exceeds the Saline (37 ft.), and for the present therefore its 
height may be assumed to be between 11,950 and 11,960 ft. (3,642-5— 
3645°5 métres), whilst it may be convenient and not inappropriate to 
christen it the Pizzo di Tschengels. It is probable that a fine pass might 
be made between it and the Monte Cevedale, ascending on the W. by the 
'T'schengels Glacier, and gaining the head of the Val della Mare by the 
fine glacier of the same name. Lastly, a very interesting new pass might 
be made from the Val Gavia to the Val Bormina and Pejo, by the Gavia 
Glacier and over the S. shoulder of the Pizzo della Mare; whilst it would 
be well worth while, with a similar object, to examine the depression be- 
tween the Viozzi Spitz and Saline, and that between the Palle della Mare 
and Giumella, though it is possible that the descent on the E. side may 
prove rather precipitous. The NW. and highest summit (Pizzo aa 
of the Tresero overtops its SE. neighbour by from 10 to 15 feet, an 
appeared to be about 40 and 120 feet lower than the Giumella and 
Pizzo della Mare respectively. This would make its height about 
11,800 feet, or 69 feet less than that stated by Von Welden, whose de- 
termination is certainly in excess of the truth. Two barometrical 
readings on the summits of the Pizzo della Mare and Tresero give in- 
deed a difference of nearly 200 feet between those peaks; but as the 
first was taken at 8.0 a.m. and the second at 12.45 p.m., this result 
cannot be considered reliable. 

Passo pet Forno (11,100 ft. ?—3,383 métres).—SanTa CATARINA TO 
THE VAL DELLA Mare, By THE NE. HEAD OF THE ForNo GLACIER, AND BE- 
TWEEN THE Pizzo D1 TSCHENGELS AND THE Viozzt Spitz, June 29.—The 
ascent offers no difficulty whatever, and, except for the first quarter of 
an hour, the eastern side is also perfectly easy. ‘This pass was also 
effected by the same party. Santa Catarina to foot of Vedretto di Forno, 
1}hr.; thence to right (N.) lateral moraine, at the foot of icefall, 1 
hr.; along moraine, } hr.; up slopes of rock and turf to right lateral 
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| moraine of a glacier, descending from the S. side of the Pizzo di T'schen- 
gels, 1 hr.; and thence to the ‘summit of the pass, 1} hr. easy walking. 
Total ascent, 5 hrs. The glacier on the E. side is a fine one, but bears 
no name upon the map. Bearing away to the left during the descent, 
and keeping down the N side of the central portion of the ice-stream, 
the glacier was finally quitted for the left lateral moraine in 1 hr.; the 
highest malga in the Val della Mare reached in 1} hr.; Pejo in 2} 
hrs.; and the Bagni in } more. Total descent, 4} hrs. 

Monte Apametto (11,670 ft.?-— 3,557 métres), ADAMELLO Pass 
(10,500 to 10,700 ft.?—3,200°5 to 3,261°5 métres), BEDOLE MALGA IN 
Vatu pi Genova, To Epoto rx Vat Camonica, July 3.—The Adamello 
was ascended, for the first time last year, by Lieut. Payer; but as his 
promised narrative has not yet appeared in Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen,’ 
it is not known what route he pursued. Mr. Tuckett and his com- 
panions having crossed the Bocca di Brenta from Molveno to Pinzolo 
(in Val Rendena) the previous day, proceeded on the evening of Jul 
2 to the Bedole malga, at the head of the Val di Genova (34 hrs.). 
The next morning they ascended the Adamello vii the Bedole Glacier, 
and afterwards e a descent into the head of the Val di Miller, 
as the upper portion of the Val di Malga, a branch of Val Camo- 
nica, is called. Bedole malga, in the dark, to summit of cliffs bound- 
ing the Alp on the SW., 1?hr.; thence along the mountain-side, 
nearly on a level, to the left bank of the Bedole Glacier, 1} hr.; over 
this to foot of final peak (which is not seen till the watershed is nearly 
reached), 2? hrs.; and up the latter by the ENE. aréte, 20 min. After 
a stay of 14 hr., the nearly level aréte leading to the lower and more 
easterly summit was reached in 10 min., and passing round the S. foot 
of the steep portion of the peak, a depression was reached in it hr., 
which proved to be situated immediately at the head of Val di Miller. 
On the left, a very steep and impassable icefall connected the névé 
above with a short glacier occupying a rocky basin immediately beneath 
the pass, whilst to the right some rather precipitous rocks seemed to 
offer a fair chance of effecting a descent. The head of the glacier 
beneath was finally gained in 1} hr., the ice quitted by its right bank 
in ¢ hr., the highest malga reached in 1 hr., the head of the Val di 
Malga in 4 hr., Sonico (Val Camonica) in 1} hr., and Edolo in } hr. 
more. Total, 6} hrs. up, 6 hrs. down. Mr. Tuckett is quite satisfied 
that there is a considerable error either in Oberstlieutenant v. Sonklar's 
determination of the height of the Adamello, or in that of the Presanella 
(Cima di Nardis) by the Kataster. Observations with the level from 
the former, as well as from the Pizzo della Mare, prove beyond a doubt 
that the Adamello is lower than the E. peak of the Presanella, though 
the difference does not probably exceed 20 ft. Now, if the height 
assigned to the latter mountain by the Kataster (11,688’—3,562°5 
métres) is assumed to be correct, about 11,670! (3,557 métres) is got 
for that of the Adamello, which is precisely the figure given by Von 
Welden. There are, however, some grounds for suspecting that the 
altitude of the Presanella is from 100 to 200 ft. greater than the Kataster 
makes it, and in that case Von Sonklar’s figures may after all be cor- 
rect. It also appeared to Mr. Tuckett that the summit of the Caré Alto 
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(11,353’—3,460°5 métres—Von Sonklar) is not more than from 50 to 
100 feet lower than that of the Adamello, in which case its height would 
be about 11,600 or 11,750 ft. (3,535°5 or 3581-5 métres), according 
to which of the two determinations of the latter is adopted The view 
from the Adamello was of enormous extent, the Grand Paradis and 
Grivola (distant more than 150 miles) being clearly made out. It 
comprised, besides all the principal peaks of the Monte Rosa, Bernina, 
and Orteler groups, part of the Bernese Oberland, the Dolomites, 
Ziller Thal Ferner, Gross Venediger, and Gross Glockner, the last-named 
being especially distinct. 

Brenta Atta, August 9.—Messrs, Ball and W. E. Forster, with 
Matteo Nicolasi of Molveno as porter, made the first ascent of the 
Brenta Alta from Molveno. Having no guide, and clouds being on 
the mountain, vars ome a good deal of difficulty, and lost time in finding 
their way; but they recommend future travellers to ascend this valley 
immediately south of that leading to the Bocca di Brenta; at the head of 
the valley to keep to the right, north of a projecting rock, till two high 
glaciers are sighted, above which rise the cliffs of the peak; then 
crossing the left or southern arm of these glaciers, to aim ata small 
cleft in the cliffs, the climb up which for the first hundred feet is the 
only difficult part of the ascent. 


_ *,* This summary will be continued in the next number, should notice 
of any further New Expeditions reach the Editor. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tae Fatat Accipent on THE Matrernorn.—The following most 
interesting letter from Mr. Whymper appeared in the ‘ Times’ of the 
8th of August :-— 

‘ Sir,—After the direct appeals which I have received from the 
President of the Alpine Club and from yourself to write an account of 
the accident on the Matterhorn, I feel it is impossible to remain silent any 
longer, and I therefore forward to you for publication a plain statement 
of the accident itself, and of the events that preceded and followed it. 

‘On Wednesday morning, the 12th of July, Lord Francis Douglas and 
myself crossed the Col Theodule to seek guides at Zermatt. After 
quitting the snow on the northern side we rounded the foot of the 
glacier, crossed the Furgge Glacier, and left my tent, ropes, and other 
matters in the little chapel at the Lac Noir. We then descended to 
Zermatt, engaged Peter Taugwalder, and gave him permission to choose 
another guide. In the course of the evening the Rev. Charles Hudson 
came into our hotel with a friend, Mr. Hadow, and they, in answer to 
some inquiries, announced their intention of starting to attack the 
Matterhorn on the following morning. Lord Francis Douglas agreed 
with me it was undesirable that two independent parties should be on 
the mountain at the same time, with the same object. Mr. Hudson 
was therefore invited to join us, and he accepted our proposal. Before 
admitting Mr. Hadow I took the precaution to inquire what he had 
done in the Alps, and, as well as I remember, Mr. Hudson’s reply was, 
“ Mr. Hadow has done Mont Blanc in less time than most men.” He 
then mentioned several other excursions that were unknown to me, and 
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added, in answer to a further question, “I consider he is a sufficiently 
good man to go with us.” This was an excellent certificate, given us 
as it was by a first-rate mountaineer, and Mr. Hadow was admitted 
without any further question. We then went into the matter of guides. 
Michel Croz was with Messrs. Hadow and Hudson, and the latter 
thought if Peter Taugwalder went as well that there would not be 
occasion for anyone else. The question was referred to the men them- 
selves, and they made no objection. 

' “We left Zermatt at 5.35 on Thursday morning, taking the two 
young Taugwalders as porters, by the desire of their father. They carried 
provisions amply sufficient for the whole party for three days, in case 
the ascent should prove more difficult than we anticipated. No rope 
was taken from Zermatt, because there was already more than enough 
in the chapel at the Lac Noir. It has been repeatedly asked, “ Why 
was not the wire-rope taken which Mr. Hudson brought to Zermatt ?” 
I do not know; it was not mentioned by Mr. Hudson, and at that 
time I had not even seen it. My rope alone was used during the 
expedition, and there was—first, about 200 ft. of Alpine Club rope ; 
second, about 150 ft. of a kind I believe to be stronger than the first ; 
third, more than 200 ft. of a lighter and weaker rope than the first, of a 
kind used by myself until the Club rope was produced. 

‘It was our intention on leaving Zermatt to attack the mountain 
seriously—not, as it has been frequently stated, to explore or examine 
it—and we were provided with everything that long experience has 
shown to be necessary for the most difficult mountains. On the first 
day, however, we did not intend to ascend to any great height, but to 
stop when we found a good position for placing the tent. We mounted 
accordingly very leisurely, left the Lac Noir at 8.20, and passed along 
the ridge connecting the Hérnli with the actual peak, at the foot of 
which we arrived at 11.20, having frequently halted on the way. We 
then quitted the ridge, went to the left, and ascended by the north-eastern 
face of the mountain. Before 12 o’clock we had found a good position 
for the tent, at a height of 11,000 ft.; but Croz and the elder of 
Taugwalder’s sons went on to look what was above, in order to save 
time on the following morning. ‘The remainder constructed the plat- 
form on which the tent was to be placed, and by the time this was 
finished the two men returned, reported joyfully that as far as they had 
gone they had seen nothing but that which was good, and asserted 
positively that had we gone on with them on that day we could have 
ascended the mountain, and have returned to the tent with facility. 
We passed the remaining hours of daylight—some basking in the sun- 
shine, some sketching or collecting, and when the sun went down 
(giving, as it departed, a glorious promise for the morrow) we returned 
to the tent to arrange for the night. Hudson made tea, myself coffee, 
and we then retired each one to his blanket bag; the Taugwalders, 
Lord Francis Douglas, and myself occupying the tent, the others 
remaining, by preference, outside. But long after dusk the cliffs above 
echoed with our laughter and with the songs of the guides, for we were 
happy that night in camp, and did not dream of calamity. 

‘We were astir long before daybreak on the morning of the 14th, 
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and started directly it was possible to move, leaving the youngest of 
Taugwalder’s sons behind. At 6.20 we had attained a height of 
12,800 ft., and halted for half an hour, then continued the ascent with- 
out a break until 9.55, when we stopped for fifty minutes, at a height 
probably of about 14,000 ft. Thus far we had ascended by the north- 
eastern face of the mountain, and had not met with a single difficulty. 
For the greater part of the way there was, indeed, no occasion for the 
rope; and sometimes Hudson led, sometimes myself. We had now 
arrived at the foot of that part which from Zermatt seems perpendicular 
or overhanging, and we could no longer continue on the same side. By 
common consent, therefore, we ascended for some distance by the aréte 
—that is by the ridge descending towards Zermatt—and then turned 
over to the right, or to the north-western face. Before doing so we 
made a change in the order of ascent; Croz now went first, I followed, 
Hudson came third, Hadow and old Taugwalder were last. The 
change was made because the work became difficult for a time, and 
required caution. In some places there was but little to hold, and it 
was therefore desirable those should be in front who were least likely 
to slip. The general slope of the mountain at this part was less than 
forty degrees, and snow had consequently accumulated and filled up 
the irregularities of the rock face, leaving only occasional fragments 
projecting here and there. ‘These were at times coated with a thin glaze 
of ice, from the snow above having melted and frozen again during the 
night. Still it was a place over which any fair mountaineer might pass 
in safety. We found, however, that Mr. Hadow was not accustomed to 
this kind of work, and required continual assistance; but no one sug- 
gested that he should stop, and he was taken to the top. It is only fair 
to say that the difficulty experienced by Mr. Hadow at this part arose, 
not from fatigue or lack of courage, but simply and entirely from want 
of experience. Mr. Hudson, who followed me, passed over this 

and, as far as I know, ascended the entire mountain without having the 
slightest assistance rendered to him on any occasion. Sometimes, after 
I had taken a hand from Croz or received a pull, I turned to give the 
same to Hudson; but he invariably declined, saying it was not necessary. 
This solitary difficult part was of no great extent, certainly not more 
than 300 ft. high, and after it was passed the angles became less and 
less as we approached the summit; at last the slope was so moderate 
that Croz and myself detached ourselves from the others and ran on to the 
top. We arrived at 1.40 p.m., the others about 10 min. after us. 

‘I have been requested to describe particularly the state of the party 
on the summit. No one showed any signs of fatigue, neither did 1 hear 
anything to lead me to suppose that anyone was at all tired. I 
remember Croz laughing at me when I asked him the question. 
Indeed, less than ten hours had elapsed since our starting, and ey 
that time we had halted for nearly two. The only remark which 
heard suggestive of danger was made by Croz, but it was quite casual, 
and probably meant nothing. He said, after I had remarked that we 
had come up very slowly, “ Yes; I would rather go down with you 
and another guide alone than with those who are going.” As to our- 
selves, we were arranging what we should do that night on our return 
to Zermatt. 
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‘We remained on the summit for one hour, and during the time 
Hudson and I consulted, as we had done all the day, as to the best and 
safest arrangement of the party. We agreed that it would be best for 
Croz to go first, as he was the most powerful, and Hadow second ; 
Hudson, who was equal to a guide in sureness of foot, wished to be 
third; Lord F. Douglas was placed next, and old Taugwalder, the 
strongest of the remainder, behind him. I suggested to Hudson that we 
should attach a rope to the rocks on our arrival at the difficult bit, and 
hold it as we descended, as an additional protection. He approved the 
idea, but it was not definitely settled that it should be done. The 
party was being arranged in the above order while I was making a 
sketch of the summit, and they were waiting for me to be tied in my 
place, when some one remembered that we had not left our names in a 
bottle ; they requested me to write them, and moved off while it was 
being done. A few minutes afterwards I tied myself to young Taug- 
walder and followed, catching them just as they were commencing the 
descent of the difficult part described above. The greatest care was 
being taken. Only one man was moving at a time ; when he was firmly 
planted the next advanced, and soon. The average distance between 
each was probably 20 ft. They had not, however, attached the addi- 
tional rope to rocks, and nothing was said about it. The suggestion 
was made entirely on account of Mr. Hadow, and I am not sure it even 
occurred to me again. 

‘I was, as I have explained, detached from the others, and following 
them; but after about a quarter of an hour Lord F. Douglas asked me 
to tie on to old Taugwalder, as he feared, he said, that if there was a 
slip Taugwalder would not be able to hold him. This was done hardly 
ten minutes before the accident, and undoubtedly saved Taugwalder’s 
life. 

‘ As far as I know, at the moment of the accident no one was actually 
moving. I cannot speak with certainty, neither can the Taugwalders, 
because the two leading men were partially hidden from our sight by 
an intervening mass of rock. Poor Croz had laid aside his axe, and in 
order to give Mr. Hadow greater security was absolutely taking hold of 
his legs and putting his feet, one by one, into their proper positions. 
From the movements of their shoulders it is my belief that Croz, 
having done as I have said, was in the act of turning round to go down 
a step or two himself; at this moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell on him, 
and knocked him over. I heard one startled exclamation from Croz, 
then saw him and Mr. Hadow flying downwards; in another moment 
Hudson was dragged from his steps, and Lord F. Douglas immediately 
after him. All this was the work of a moment; but immediately we 
heard Croz’s exclamation Taugwalder and myself planted ourselves as 
firmly as the rocks would permit; the rope was tight between us, and 
the shock came on us both as on one man. We held; but the rope 
broke midway between Taugwalder and Lord F. Douglas. For two 
or three seconds we saw our unfortunate companions sliding downwards 
on their backs, and spreading out their hands endeavouring to save 
themselves ; they then disappeared one by one, and fell from precipice to 
precipice on to the Matterhorn Glacier below, a distance of nearly 4,000 
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feet in height. From the moment the rope broke it was impossible to 
help them. 

‘For the space of half an hour we remained on the spot without mov- 
ing a single step. ‘The two men, paralyzed by terror, cried like infants, 
and trembled in such a manner as to threaten us with the fate of the 
others. Immediately we had descended to a safe place I asked for the 
rope that had broken, and to my surprise—indeed, to my horror— 
found that it was the weakest of the three ropes. As the first five men 
had been tied while I was sketching, I had not noticed the rope they 
employed, and now I could only conclude that they had seen fit to use 
this in preference to the others. It has been stated that the rope broke 
in consequence of its fraying over a rock: this is not tle case; it broke 
in mid-air, and the end does not show any trace of previous injury. 

‘For more than two hours afterwards I thought every moment that 
the next would be my last; for the Taugwalders, utterly unnerved, 
were not only incapable of giving assistance, but were in such a state 
that a slip might have been expected from one or the other at any mo- 
ment. I do the younger man, moreover, no injustice when I say that 
immediately we got to the easy part of the descent he was able to 
laugh, smoke, and eat as if nothing had happened. There is no occa- 
sion to say more of the descent. I looked frequently, but in vain, for 
traces of my unfortunate companions, and we were in consequence 
surprised by the night when still ata height of about 13,000 feet. We 
arrived at Zermatt at 10.30 on Saturday morning. 

‘Immediately on my arrival I sent to the President of the Commune, 
and requested him to send as many men as possible to ascend heights 
whence the spot could be commanded where I knew the four must have 
fallen. A number went and returned after six hours, reporting they 
had seen them, but that they could not reach them that day. They 

d starting on Sunday evening, so as to reach the bodies at day- 
break on Monday; but, unwilling to lose the slightest chance, the Rev. 
J. M‘Cormick and myself resolved to start on Sunday morning. The 
guides of Zermatt, being threatened with excommunication if they did 
not attend the early mass, were unable to accompany us. To several, 
at least, I am sure this was a severe trial; for they assured me with 
tears that nothing but that which I have stated would have prevented 
them from going. The Rev. J. Robertson and Mr. J. Phillpotts, of 
Rugby, however, not only lent us their guide, Franz Andermatten, but 
also accompanied us themselves. Mr. Puller lent us the brothers 
Lochmatter : F. Payot and J. Tairraz, of Chamounix, also volunteered. 
We started with these at 2 a.m. on Sunday, and followed the route we 
had taken on Thursday morning until we passed the Hirnli, when 
we went down to the right of the ridge and mounted through the séracs 
of the Matterhorn Glacier. By 8.30 we had got on to the plateau at 
the top, and within sight of the corner in which we knew my compa- 
nions must be. As we saw one weather-beaten man after another raise 
the telescope, turn deadly pale, and pass it on without a word to the 
next, we knew that all hope was gone. We approached; they had 
fallen below as they had fallen above—Croz a little in advance, Hadow 
near him, and Hudsun some distance behind; but of Lord F. Douglas 
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we could see nothing. To my astonishment, I saw that all of the three 
had been tied with the Club, or with the second and equally strong, 
rope, and consequently there was only one link—that between Taug- 
walder and Lord F. Douglas—in which the weaker rope had been used. 

‘The letters of the Rev. J. M‘Cormick have already informed you 
respecting the subsequent proceedings. The orders from the Govern- 
mant of the Valais to bring the bodies down were so positive, that four 
days after the events I have just related twenty-one guides accomplished 
that sad task. The thanks of all Englishmen are due to these brave 
men, for it was a work of no little difficulty and of great danger. Of 
the body of Lord F. Douglas they, too, saw nothing: it is probably 
arrested in the rocks above. No one can mourn his loss more deeply 
. or more sincerely than myself. Although young, he was a most 
accomplished mountaineer, hardly ever required the slightest assistance, 
and did not make a single slip throughout the day. He had only a few 
days before we met made the ascent of the Gabelhorn—a summit con- 
siderably more difficult, I believe, to reach than the Matterhorn itself. 

‘I was detained in Zermatt until the 22nd of July, to await the in- 
quiry instituted by the Government. I was examined first, and at the 
close I handed in to the Court a number of questions which I desired 
should be put to the elder Taugwalder; doing so because that which I 
had found out respecting the ropes was by no means satisfactory to me. 
The questions, I was told, were put and answered before I left Zermatt ; 
but I was not allowed to be present at the inquiry, and the answers, 
although promised, have not yet reached me. 

‘ This, Sir, is the end of this sad story. A single slip, or a single false 
step, has been the sole cause of this frightful calamity, and has brought 
about misery never to be forgotten. I have only one observation to 
offer upon it. If the rope had not broken es would not have received 
this letter, for we could not possibly have held the four men, falling as 
they did, all at the same time, and with a severe jerk. But, at the same 
time, it is my belief no accident would have happened had the rope be- 
tween those who fell been as tight, or nearly as tight, as it was between 
Taugwalder and myself. The rope, when used properly, is a great 
safeguard; but whether on rocks, or whether on snow or glacier, if 
two men approach each other so that the rope falls in a loop, -the 
whole party is involved in danger, for should one slip or fall he may 
acquire, before he is stopped, a momentum that may drag down one 
man after another and bring destruction on all; but if the rope is tight 
this is all but impossible. 

‘Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘ Haslemere, Aug. 7.’ *Epwarp Wuymrer.’ 


Fatat Accipent on THE RirreLHorn.—The following particulars of 
this melancholy occurrence are extracted from a letter from the Rev. 
J. M‘Cormick, dated Zermatt, July 19, which appeared in the ‘ Times’ 
of July 24:—‘The Rev. J. Robertson and Mr. Philpotts, who were 
staying at the Riffel Hotel, yesterday evening, at bedtime, missed their 
friend Mr. Knyvett Wilson. The night was spent in looking for him, 
and the search was continued at daybreak. The body was eventually 
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found on the rocks of the Riffelhomm. Mr. Wilson had mounted this 
rock with some of his friends in the morning, taken the proper precau- 
tions of having guides and a rope with them. He must, in the absence 
of his companions, have climbed up it again without rope or guide, lost 
his hold in coming down, and fallen backwards on his head. Death 
must necessarily have been instantaneous.’ 

Fatat Accipent on Monte Rosa.—On July 27, Messrs. H. J. and 
J. F. Bailey, with three guides and two porters, started to ascend Monte 
Rosa. Much fresh snow had fallen, and, when below the Saddle, they 
started an avalanche, by which they were carried down the slope, and 
all more or less buried, excepting two of the guides. These succeeded 
in extricating the whole party with the exception of one porter, whose 
body was found the next day six feet deep in snow, near to the place 
where the avalanche commenced. 

Seconp Ascent oF THE Matrernorn.— On July 9, Signor F. 
Giordano of Turin arrived at Breuil in the Val Tournanche. He 
engaged all the best guides of the valley, and, on the morning of the 
11th, despatched a party of seven of them to attempt the ascent of the 
Matterhorn by the southern aréte. They were furnished with two 
mule-loads of provisions, and took a variety of implements—hammers, 
chisels, &c., besides a large quantity of rope. They were instructed to 
seek a route to the summit, and to work with their tools on all difficult 
places, so as to render the way more easy. After their task was 
accomplished, they were to descend to Breuil, and to conduct Signor 
Giordano to the top. On arriving at the summit on the 14th, Mr. 
Whymper went to the westerly end of the ridge that forms the 
top of the mountain, looked for these guides, and perceived them 
at a distance of at least 1,500 ft. below. His shouts soon attracted 
their attention; they descended almost immediately, and reported to 
Signor Giordano what had occurred. That gentleman was, not unnatu- 
rally, dissatisfied with the result of their labours, and caused a party 
of four—viz. J. A. Carrel, G. B. Bich, A. Meinet, and A. Gorret— 
to set out again on the 16th. He wished to accompany them himself, 
but, says the ‘Gazetta di Torino’ of July 24, ‘on account of the bad 
weather and uncertainty of the route, they refused to allow Signor 
Giordano, or any other traveller, to be of the party.’ It appears that 
the four guides passed the night of the 16th in a tent on the highest of 
the three platforms constructed by Mr. Whymper at different times on 
the southern aréte, started at 5 a.m. on the 17th, and reached the 
summit at about 2.30 p.m., during the final part of the ascent passing 
by ledges round the face of the mountain, and climbing the last few 
hundred feet by the same route as that followed by Mr. Whymper and 
his companions. They remained there but a short time, reached their 
tent at 8 p.m., and Breuil at noon the next day. 

However much the guides may have improved the southern aréte, it 
is not probable that this route will be often followed, as the southern 
side of the mountain is raked day and night by incessant falls of stones, 
while on the northern route no risk is run from this source. 

ALPINE Byways: X.—TZhe Bregenzer Wald.—The entrance of the 
Tyrol most quickly and easily reached from England is that by the 
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picturesque town of Bregenz, which lies on a shelf of rock at the head 
of the Lake of Constance. Few travellers, however, pass this way, 
probably because there is a long and dreary stretch of high road to be 
traversed before the valley of the Inn and the region of the High Alps 
can be reached. The following pages will show that the pedestrian 
may land at Bregenz, and yet avoid his arch-enemy, M‘Adam, by a 
day or two’s ramble through a lovely district of the lower mountain 


ion. 

The high road from Bregenz to Innsbruck runs at first due south 
to Feldkirch, where it turns east, and so across the Arlberg Pass to 
Landeck. The valley of the Bregenzer Ache forms the base of the 
right-angled triangle, at whose right angle is Feldkirch, for some two- 
thirds of the distance between Bregenz and Landeck. It is by this route 
I wish to guide the reader; he will find it shorter in distance and far 
more beautiful in landscape than the high road; and, moreover, it is one 
of the most old-world districts even in old-fashioned Tyrol, or rather 
out of Tyrol—for we are still in Vorarlberg, which, though always 
coupled with Tyrol in maps and guide-books, history and government, 
is technically distinct. 

The traveller bound for the Bregenzer Wald follows the Innsbruck 
road as far as the bridge over the Ache; but after crossing this river 
he takes a lane to the left. This lane does not follow the course of the 
stream, but forms the chord of the great arc which the river here 
makes. After passing the village of Schwarzach, it leaves that paradise 
of horseflies the valley of the Rhine, and mounts the range of hill 
round the end of which the Ache curls before falling into the main 
river. Almost on the top of this low pass lies the little village of 
Alberschwende, and its decent inn the Taube. The traveller can follow 
the road hence to Schwartzenburg, or better, take a charming short cut 
across the ridge of the Lorena; all sloping pastures on the side of 
Alberschwende, all dark fir-wood on that of Schwartzenburg, and from 
its summit he may look far away over the Bavarian uplands. 

The Hirsch at Scliwartzenburg looks most comfortable, and can be 
reached by an easy afternoon’s walk from Bregenz. Crossing the river 
and climbing the hills to the east,a pleasant walk of some six hours 
leads to Staufen, a station on the line between Lindau and Immenstadt. 
If we follow the char road by the main stream, the gully soon narrows 
to a gorge; and after this is passed, the bases of the Canisfliih, enormous 
walls of rock, seamed with the courses of winter avalanches, hang over 
the road on its western side. Mellau is the best centre for excursions 
hereabouts; of these the best known is the ascent of the Mittag- 
spitz, which summit may also be reached, and in a shorter time, from 
Damils on its southern side. Our road follows the left or western 
bank of the Ache, so does not pass through the chief place of the 
valley, Bezau, which is situated on the right bank. The election of 
the Landamman takes place, or used to take place, in this wise. After 
three candidates have been selected by some preliminary process, the 
men of the district meet in the market-place, where stand three trees 
of preeminent size, and at a signal the supporters of each candidate 
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cluster round a different tree. There is, I believe, some sort of vehicle 
between Bezau and Bregenz four days a week in about six hours. 

Our road, after passing Mellau, crosses the river, Au, famous 
for its good inn—the Réssle, and then Schoppernau, whence a pass leads 
into the Bavarian Mittelberg Thal, down which lies Obertdorf, a great 
summer head-quarters of the Bavarian townsfolk, The frequent 
occurrence of this termination ‘au,’ ‘meadow by a stream,’ in the 
Bregenzer Wald marks the character of the valley—a succession of 
little river-side plains each with its village, and gorges between. After 
Schoppernau the road rises more steeply. About half-way between 
Schoppernau and Im Schrecken, about an hour from either, is a 
little bath, the spa of these parts; beyond this the road rises more 
sharply still, plunges into dark forest, and so climbs to the Schrecken, 
a village of a few cottages, a church, and an inn, in the middle of the 
grandest mountains of the Bregenzer Wald. When we were there last 
year, the village, church, Gasthof, and all, was being rebuilt after an 
entire destruction by fire; but the natives were as hospitable as ever, 
and our landlord found fresh clothes for the party, which had arrived 
drenched from head to foot. 

At the Schrecken ends the valley of the Ache. From this place 
mountains in plenty can be climbed ; the Widderstein is said to be the 
noblest, but rain and cloud prevented our forming any opinion. There 
is a choice of ways hence. The traveller may pass the village of 
Krumbach, and the low col beyond, and keep down the Lech Thal 
towards Reutte; or he may leave that valley at Stog, and cross the 
Kaiser Joch to Petneu on the Arlberg road; or he may cross the same 
ridge lower down into the valley of the Inn below Landeck. From the 
same village of Krumbach he may pass between the Widderstein and 
Gaisberg into the Mittelberg Thal. Again, from the Schrecken he may 
reach Bludenz by the Walser Thal, or he may follow our track of last 
year, and turn south, crossing one low pass into the Tannberg, or upper 
valley of the Lech, then passing the little hamlet of Am Lech, and 
crossing a second low pass to Stuben on the Landeck road. If he be 
bound for Landeck, let him remember to leave this last path imme- 
diately after it begins to descend to Stuben, to cross the stream by 
which it runs, and so to strike across slopes covered with Alpine roses 
to a point near the summit of the Arlberg road, above the succession of 
zigzags behind Stuben. F. L. Lata. 

Tue Gamcut Giacier.—In passing from Miirren to Kandersteg on the 
29th August, 1864, I took anew route between the Seefinen Furke and 
the Diindengrat, by winding round the Biittlaszen, keeping for some 
time not much below the level of the Furke, then descending very 
rapidly until I came in sight of the Gamchi Glacier, still much below 
me. In about 24 hours from the Furke I reached the glacier, crossed it 
without difficulty at a point much above its foot, and ascended to the 
Diindengrat. This route, though probably longer, must involve less 
fatigue than the enormous drop into the depths of the Kienthal, and the 
equal reascent on the other side, and it is certainly far more interesting. 
Three chamois passed me on the glacier within 100 yards. 

Mr. Hayward left me on the right bank of the glacier, and in about 
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three hours passed through the Gamchi Liicke to the Tschingel, and 
reached Kandersteg in about sixteen hours and a half from Miirren. 
This must be nearly a maximum time, for the snow was very deep and 
in its worst condition. Tuomas BrooxsBank. 

Tue GescHenen-Limuatt.—From Stein to Geschenen—On the 15th 
August I came from what is about the most comfortable mountain-house 
in Switzerland—the Engstlen Alp—by the Siitteli Pass to the Stein 
Alp—less than six hours. This pass is little known; it is in every 
respect very beautiful, and from the col and on the somewhat sharp 
descent the views across the Gadmen Thal are very fine. I went to 
Stein, in order to cross thence to the Geschenen Thal, a route long since 
pointed out, but never crossed until last summer. Whether anyone 
had preceded me I cannot say; for though I heard at the inn that 
some foreign gentleman had intended to do it, and the ‘Fremdenbuch’ 
at Stein corroborated this by an entry under the column ‘ Allant ’’ 
of the word ‘ Geschenen,’ I could never hear more on either side; and 
it is possible that he intended to go by the Susten, and to sleep at 
Geschenen, that he might explore the valley above it. 

The early morning of the 16th was not fine enough for a new glacier- 
pass—so I spent the day in ascending the Heuberg, visible to the 
NE. from the knoll in front of the inn—a peak marked 2,593 metres 
(8,507 feet) on the excursion map of the Swiss Alpen-club, which Mr. 
Meyer Bischoff, its late president, was kind enough to send me in 
November last, before its publication. It gives a comprehensive view 
of everything from the Spizliberg to the Radlefshorn; and the whole of 
the many-branching Stein Gletscher lies so plainly before you, that the 
accuracy of Mr. Ball’s description in his‘ Central Alps,’ p. 137, is seen 
at a glance. The view on the other side, which comprises the Wenden 
Glacier and the Urath Horner, though fine, is disappointing, as these 
completely shut out what ought to be the great feature; I mean the Titlis, 
The ascent requires about two hours; and it is best made by mounting 
almost to the top of the Susten Pass, and then climbing over the grass 
as best you can. 

On the 17th I started at 3.45 with Kaspar Blatter, my constant com- 
panion, and Kaspar Luchs, son of the landlord, taken ad hoc. Our 
route was that mentioned by Mr. Ball (p. 138) as the one adopted in 
‘ Subsequent Ascents’ of the Sustenhorn, and I will therefore only say 
that it is most varied, and that the time occupied by me from the inn 
to the ‘Limmi’ (as they call it—Limmi being a word I never met 
with except in that valley, and equivalent to liicke, fenétre, gap) was, 
exclusive of halts, 3 hrs. 50 min., of which the ascent of the Thierbergli 
was for good 90 min. excessively steep, and very deep in snow. I think 
the Limmi must be about 10,300 feet; the Susten or Gletscher-horn 
(11,519 feet) being an hour and a half above us, as Blatter, who had 
twice made the ascent, told me. The descent into the Geschenenthal 
looks perpendicular, and at the point where we stood I do not think it 
very practicable—but we walked for a quarter of an hour towards the 
Sustenhorn, and then found the snow-slopes less precipitous. We 
descended quickly over these, and the glacier and its moraine (2,777 
m.=9,110 feet), halting considerably below it upon some cliffs, whence 
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the view was indeed glorious. A vast glacier, the Kehle, after a magni- 
ficent descent from the Thierberge on our right, lay like a placid lake 
still several hundred feet below us; across it was the great ridge 
of the Winterberge, down whose black rocks five tributary glaciers 
poured upon the Kehle. 

Through a gully in the cliffs, slippery from the long rank grass, and 
then over gentle slopes, we descended swiftly to this glacier, kept upon 
its smooth surface to its terminal moraine (1,924 m. =6,312 feet), 
scrambled along this, and gained the valley, and in fifty minutes from 
quitting the glacier reached the Geschenen Alp. Here the Pfarrer has 
two beds, but (like Ancient Pistol of poor Master Fer) he demands 
‘ egregious ransomi,’ as Iam told. The chapel and cluster of huts stand 
on a little grass plain, from the lower end of which the view towards 
the mountains is again most splendid and quite new, for the ridge 
whence the tributary glaciers descend on the Kehle is here foreshort- 
ened and divides the head of the valley, and the eye commands both 
its branches, on the right to the Kehle and the Thierberge, on the 
left to the Winter and Damma Glaciers—dominated by the Damma 
Stock, 3,633 m.=11,920 feet. To a man who thinks he knows a good 
deal of the Alps this passage is nothing less than surprising; unknown, 
and almost unheard of, it brings home to him that their variety is infi- 
nite as Cleopatra’s. 

The whole Geschenenthal below the Alp ranks with the wildest in 
Switzerland, and about half-way down it there is a wonderful-looking 
gorge leading by the Wallenbiihl and Kalchthal Glaciers, to the east 
side of the Susten Pass. The path is terrible for jagged and uneven 
stones, planted with their peaks upwards, like the mountains them- 
selves; and as it was my first long walk that summer, I became some- 
what tired and footsore in the two hours and a half it took me to reach 
the capital little Réssli at Geschenen. ‘ 

The time of actual walking was—The ascent, 3 hrs. 50 min.; along 
the ridge, say 15 min.; the descent to the Kehle (very quick), 1 hr. 
15 min.; in the glacier and its moraine, 30 min.; to the Alp, 50 min.; 
and to Geschenen itself, 2 hrs. 30 min. My halts were full 24 hrs. 

THomAs BRooKsBANK. 


With reference to the above narrative the following letter has been 
received by the Editor : 

Dear Sir,—aAs I notice in the June No. of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ 
(p. 95) Mr. Brooksbank’s passage from Stein to Geschenen Thal is 
mentioned as the first one certainly recorded, it may be worth while to 
say, that in the latter part of July 1863, I started from the Stein Inn 
(which I had reached by the Furtwang and Steiulmimi), with the 
younger Christian Lauener, and two youths from the inn, who had 
some local knowledge; ascended the Sustenhorn, crossed the glacier be- 
tween it and the Thierberg, and descended into the Geschenen Thal 
about noon. We then mounted a path nearly south of the Geschenen 
Alp, and crossed by a well-marked opening in the ridge, dropping easily 
down on Realp in the Urseren Thal. I was unlucky enough to 
sprain my ankle badly on the last grass-slopes; otherwise the whole 
distance, with the ascent of the Sustenhorn, would have occupied not 
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much over twelve hours. I wrote at the time a short statement of the 
route in the Visitors’ Book at the ‘ Lion d’Or,’ Hospenthal. 
Believe me, yours truly, 
C. B. Hurcuison. 
Recent Atprne Pustications—We have received the following 
letter from Mr. Tuckert :-— 


Dear Sir,—The existence of many valuable works bearing upon 
Alpine subjects is, I believe, from the fact of their being published 
abroad, more imperfectly known to the generality of our members 
than their merits deserve, and it has occurred to me that the ‘ Alpine 
Journal’ might with advantage be made the medium of chronicling 
from time to time, and in the briefest manner, the appearance of such 

ublications either abroad or in this country. As a specimen of what 

propose, I enclose a list of recent books, pamphlets, and articles. If 
our members generally would contribute such information of a similar 
character as they may possess to be published quarterly, we should 
gradually accumulate some valuable materials for a catalogue of Alpine 
literature. Having had some share in compiling the list of books given 
in the introduction to Mr. Ball’s ‘Guide to the Western Alps,’ I can 
speak feelingly as to the labour which the existence of such a collec- 
tion would spare. I cannot but think that it would also help to do 
away with the too commonly existing notion that out of Switzerland 
there is ‘not much to speak of’ to be done in the way of mountaineer- 
ing.—I remain, yours very faithfully, 

F, F. Tuckerrt. 
Frenchay, near Bristol, August 9, 1865. 


Ice-caves of France and Switzerland. A Narrative of Subterranean Explorations. 
By the Rey. G. F. Browne. Longmans and Co. ' 1866. 

Frost and Fire; Natural eginee Toolmarks and Ships, with Sketches taken at 
beating abroad by a Traveller (J. F, Camppertr), 2 vols, Edmonston and 

uglas. 1865. 

Topography of the Chain of Mont Blanc. (Principal Forses.) North British 
Review, March, 1855. ) 

Notes on the Shape and Structure of some of the Alps, with reference to 
Senger By J. Ruski. Parts I. and Il. Geological Magazine, February and 

, 1865. ; 
‘emoranda on the Summer Motions of some Glacier-Streams in Southern Ni A 
3 C.M. Doveury. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 

o. 3, May, 1865. 

Outline Sketches in the High Alps of Dauphiné. By the Rey. T. G. Bonnry, 
(Map and Text.) Longmans, 1855. 

Deux Ascensions scientifiques au Mont Blanc. Par Ch, Martins (Prof. d’Hist. 
Nat. 4 Montpellier), Extrait de la Revue des Deux Mondes (15 Mars 1865). 

Le Mont Rose et les Alpes Pennines ; Souvenirs de Voyage. Par E. de Lavetuze, 
Revue des Deux Mondes (15 Juin 1865). 

De l Origine des Lacs Suisses. Par Prof. B, Sruper. (Bibliothéque Universelle 
de Genéve, T. XTX., p. 89.) 

Itinéraire de la Suisse, du Mont Blanc, de la Vallée de Chamouni, et des 
Vallées du Piémont. Par A. Joanne. 4me édition, avec 16 Cartes, 5 Plans des 
Villes, 185 Vues, et 7 Panoramas. Paris, 1865. 

Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpen-Club. Zweiter Jahrgang, 1865. Berne, 1865. 

Schaubach. Die Deutsche Alpen. Vol. II. (Salzburg, Obersteiermark, . 
Oesterreichische Gebirge und das Salzkammergut.) Zweite Auflage. J 
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F. Frommann, 1865. (The 2nd volume of this new and improved edition is in the 
press, and will be followed successively by the 4th, 5th, and Ist.) 

Das Thal Bergell (Val Bregaglia) in Graubiinden, Natur, Sagen, Geschichte, Volk, 
Sprache, &c., nebst Wanderungen. Von E. Lecuner. Leipzig. Engelmann, 1865. 

ce nue und our at Von E, Lunxer. Zweite verbesserte 
und vermehrte Auflage. ipzig. Engelmann, 1865. 

Exkursionen um den Ortlis- 1 Pe Adamello-Stock. Von Dr. O. G. Lorentz. (Parts 
I. and II.) Petermann’s Geographische Mittheilungen. Hefte 1 & 2. tha. 
Perthes, 1866. 

Die Schweizer ischen Beobachtungen. Nachtragliches zu den Be- 
merkungen von Dr, A. Miihry im 10ten Hefte. 1864. Petermann’s Mittheilungen. 


Heft I. 1865. 

Alpen- Von Carl Voer, Petermann’s Mittheilungen. Heft V. 1865. 

Die Grisseren Expeditionen in den Oecsterreichischen Alpen aus dem Jahre 1864. 
Von Dr. A. v. Ruruysr, Vice-Priisidenten des Oesterreichischen Alpen-Vereins. 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen. Heft VI. 1865. 

Beitraige zur re ce Karte der Schweiz. Werausgegeben von der Na- 
turforschenden Gesellschaft. Zweite Lieferung. Geologische Beschreibung von 
Graubiinden, mit 2 kolorirten Karten und vielen Durchschnitten von Prof. G. 
Tuxopaxp, in Chur. (1st Hiilfte.) 

Jahrbuch des Oesterreichischen Alpen-Vereins. Redigirt von Dr. E. V. 
Mosstsovics. Mit 8 Beilagen. Wien. Braumiiller, 1865. 

-und Gletscherreisen in den Oecsterreichischen Hochalpen. Von Dr. A. V. 
Ruruyer. Mit 6 Abbildungen in Farbendruck und einer Gebergskarte. Wien. 
©. Gerold’s Sohn. 1864. 

Oesterreichische Alpen. In Photographien. Aufgenommen von Gust. JAGER- 
meyer. Jiigermeyer & Comp. in Wien. 63 Blatter. 

Hohenkarte von Vorarlberg nach den Bestimmungen des k. k. Quartier- 
meisterstabes und den Messungen des Herrn Schmidt. Von F. Bureatz, Wagner, 


Innsbruck. 
Hypsometrische Karte des Norrischen Alpen, entworfen von Schulz. Wein. Artona, 


1865. 
Das Maltathal. Gestaltung, Gewiisser, Klima, Flora. Vom Pfarrer P. Kour- 


marr. Klagenfurt, 1864. 


Erection or A Hut on THe FautserG.—Mons. Wellig, the land- 
lord of the Hétel de la Jungfrau, on the Eggischhorn, has erected an 
excellent hut on the rocks of the Faulberg, rather lower down, «.e. 
nearer to the glacier, than the old cave, which has hitherto been the 
only shelter available for mountaineers aiming at the great peaks and 
passes accessible from the Aletsch Glacier. The hut will accommodate 
six persons comfortably, and is furnished with a stove, saucepan, cups, 
and other conveniences for cooking, in addition to seven blankets and a 
quantity of straw. . 

Pxorosep Enciish Cuurca at Zermatt.—lIt is proposed to build a 
church at Zermatt, for the use of the numerous English visitors to that 
place; and a suggestion has been made that it should be erected as a 
memorial to the late Rev. Charles Hudson, Lord Francis Douglas, Mr. 
Hadow, and Mr. Knyvett Wilson, the victims of the recent melancholy 
accidents. The Church is to seat 200 persons, and can be built for 
21. 10s. a sitting. Contributions will be received by the Rev. J. 
M‘Cormick, 4 Wells Road, St. John’s Wood, and the Rey. L. White, 
9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. 
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Passack oF THE RoruTHaL SATTEL AND ASCENT OF 
THE JUNGFRAU FROM LAUTERBRUNNEN. By REGINALD 
SomEeRLED MacponaLp. Read before the Alpine Club, 
on May 2, 1865. 


(* Thursday, the 9th of August 1864, a gloomy and moon- 

less night, we started from Lauterbrunnen at 1.15 a.m. 
a y of six, with the intention of crossing, by the little- 
known route of the Lawinen Thor, over the formidable barrier 
which separates the Roththal from the valley of the Aletsch 

lacier. It so happened that up to that date no one, since 

e discovery of this pass by Messrs. Tyndall and Hawkins, 
had tried to force his way over the ridge which had on that 
occasion proved itself to be so obstinate and serious an obstacle. 
We had made up our minds to avail ourselves of this unpopular 
pass, and even to make a small détour in order to include it 
within the limits of our journey. 

At the moment of which I s some good stiff expedition was 
required as a tonic to raise the system of a demoralised party 
whose principal performances had been a series of masterly 
retreats from impossible obstacles, and who had been sub- 
sisting for several days on an antiphlogistic diet of hay and 
water among the highest chilets of the Geschenen Thal. A 
successful walk up the Eiger had served to cheer our despon- 
dent spirits, but the idea of the Lawinen Thor was eagerly 
accepted by all of us as a further and still more pleasing 
restorative. And so it chanced that Messrs. Leslie Stephen 
and Craufurd Grove, Melchior Anderegg, Jacob Anderegg, 
his cousin, one Johann Bischof, and I found ourselves Hie 
ding in the dark along the good and level path which leads 
VOL. I1.—NO. XII. M 
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from Lauterbrunnen to the head of the valley. Bischof, a 
Lauterbrunnen man, acted during these hours of the night 
’ as local guide, carrying in virtue of his office a very large, and, 
need I add, a most useless lantern, which of course produced 
the usual confusion and loss of temper. 

The history of this man’s engagement with us is rather 
curious. Two “days before the date of this expedition we had 
been present at a great wrestling match given on the green 
sward immediately in front of the upper inn on the Wengern 
Alp. ‘The account of the sides sounds like a page from Anne 
of Geierstein. ‘The Hasli men had chosen that day for an 
encounter with the men of the valley of Lauterbrunnen, the 
Wengern Alp being neutral ground, and we were rightly 
assured by our host that we had here an opportunity of 
seeing the very best wrestlers of Switzerland in the exercise of 
their art. As this kind of entertainment was quite new to us, 
we determined to spend an idle day as spectators of the conflict ; 
in which, moreover, we were specially interested, as Melchior 
was, if we stayed, to be the chosen champion and leader of the 
Hasli tribe. A sheep was to be the prize, and after many 
inferior combatants had wrestled, the results giving the advan- 
tage slightly to the Eastern faction, Melchior and his opponent 
enter the ring. The latter, favourite and chosen representa- 
tive of Lauterbrunnen, was a younger and a stouter man than 
Melchior, and had I not well known the stren, h of the latter, 
and received repeated assurances of his great skill, I should have 
looked upon him as overmatched. A Tandberehiat is now tied 
firmly round each of the combatant'’s legs, half-way between 


the knee and the hip. After shaking hands, they grasp each . 


other by this artificial hold, and dropping down on his right 


knee, each tries to turn his adversary over on to his back. _ 


According to the laws of this kind of wrestling, the best of three 
falls decides the contest. In the first fall, Melchior, after a ng 
struggle, and, as I thought, while slipping downhill, is rolled, 
more than thrown, on to his right shoulder, his antagonist 
coming down heavily on him. Though much bruised, he 
goes in pluckily for the second round, in which he succeeds in 
throwing his opponent fairly and quickly full on to his back. 
When the Lauterbrunnen hero, whose name I forget, rises 
from the grass, it is ascertained that neither man is quite fit to 
resume the fray. Melchior’s badly-sprained shoulder is swell- 
ing fast, while the second athlete has so hurt himself in the 
second affair, as to render it unadvisable for him to risk another 
fall. The prize was consequently adjudged to be divided be- 


tween the two. 
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As we strolled down to Lauterbrunnen in the evening, we 
discussed what was to be done with our half-victorious, but 
wholly disabled leader. He himself thought that a day of rest 
might restore to him the use of his injured right arm, but when 
after a lounge up to Miirren, it became evident that he was 
worse rather than better, we determined to engage a third man 
to accompany us over the Lawinen Thor. So a native of the 
valley was introduced to us named Bischof, who eventually 
ee himself to be a good and most cheery man, and who 

ad, as I was told, accompanied in 1863 Messrs. Mathews 
and Von Fellenberg in their desperate attempt on the Silber- 
horn. The only fault in his character is a slight deafness, for 
which he strives to make up by musical proclivities, and I soon 
recognised him as the melodious guide, who is more than once, 
and always flatteringly, referred to in the pages of the ‘ Dol- 
denhorn and Weisse Frau.’ As in the course of our night 
march we passed the Stufenstein chalets, he pointed them out 
to me as the night quarters of the Silberhorn party, a portion 
of whose route we well saw at a little later period of the day. 
What we did see of it was certainly not inviting, and fully 
corroborated Melchior’s strong censure of the rocks in those 

arts. 

As daylight increased, we found ourselves in a position 
whence we commanded a good view of the Roththal, and of 
the cliffs which we hoped to climb. The aspect of the rocks, 
though formidable, is not terrific, and there appears to be con- 
siderable choice of route. More than one couloir seems to 
promise a way to the top, while the red rocks on either side of 
the snow do not look impracticable. The glacier, which is 
considerably below us on our right, is neither steep nor difficult, 
or at least from this distance appears not to be so, while to our 
left rises a great rounded buttress, which leads up somewhere in 
the direction of the summit of the Jungfrau. Up to this point 
our way had been the same as that so well described by my friend 
Professor Tyndall, in the First Series of ‘ Vacation Tourists.’ 
One of our party, undeterred by Mr. Tyndall’s experience, 
suggests that less than an hour will bring us to the base of the 
wall of rock, and that less than three hours more will land us on 
the col, leaving time to carry out the discoverer’s unfinished pro- 

ramme of climbing the Jungfrau en route. Melchior, however, 

1s hardly as confident, and damps the ardour of the sanguine 

man by a not indirect allusion to a somewhat similar place in 

the Geschenen Thal, which had successfully defied our best 

efforts to overcome it. At the same time Stephen smiles with 

such evident satisfaction, that for the first time I begin to fear 
M2 
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that there may be formidable difficulties in the way, already 
appreciated by his experienced eye. - . 4 

Up to this moment we had been walking over slopes of grass 
or loose boulders, occasionally relieved by a few rocks, but now, 
striking a large moraine, we made our way parallel to the right 
bank of the Roththal Gletscher. Melchior had been for some 
moments gazing at the rocks of the Jungfrau, and suddenly 
turning round to his obedient ‘ Herrschaft,’ remarked that he 
thought it might be possible to reach by those rocks the summit 
of the Jungfrau. Here was an unloo ed-for disturbance of all 
our preconceived plans. No one dared to oppose so promising 
a scheme, and Melchior was forthwith entrusted with a tele- 
scope, and full powers to decide as to the course which we should 
adopt. While he went off a few paces from us, in order to enjoy 
a quiet reconnaissance, we discussed the experimen of a change 
in our route. One of us remarked, that if beaten back from the 
Jungfrau, we could at all events spend the night in the Stufen- 
stein chalets, and thence resume, on the next day, our way over 
the Lawinen Thor; that if provisions were required we might 
send Bischof down to Lauterbrunnen in the evening with orders 
to bring up, by means of local porters, what food we might 
want. This seemed unanswerable, and all eyes were turned 
in the direction of the fascinating couloir, which first had sug- 
gested to our leader the possibility of the ascent. 

‘As this couloir forms the high road by which we ultimately 
reached the Sattel, and as it is, I hope, destined to be trodden 
by many feet, I may devote a few lines to its description. The 
northern wall of the Roththal is formed by a huge spur from 
the Jungfrau, and in the angle made by the junction of this 
spur with the main ridge, a great shoot of snow crawls about 
two-thirds of the way down the rocky slopes. This snow-shoot, 
or hanging glacier, or couloir, for it partakes of the nature 
of all three, is very wide at its upper extremity, gradually 
narrowing lower down, till at the base it is lost im an almost 
imperceptible gully. The snow, I should add, is pierced in 
many places b rocks, and extensively seamed by that Alpine 
artillery, for which plent, of ammunition never seems wanting. 
Whether we could reach the gully which received the tail of 
the couloir seemed uncertain, for a slight twist in its course 
concealed its commencement from us, though we saw enough 
to convince us that, once in the couloir, we could, in all 
probability, get up to a very considerable height. We be- 
fieved that it must lead us up to the well-known Roththal 
Sattel, though our belief perhaps was more due to our wishes 
than to our topographical knowledge. Melchior’s opinion and 
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report were therefore eagerly expected, and when he returned, 
saying that the couloir well deserved the honour of our ac- 
quaintance, no time was lost in further discussion, and with one 
accord, saying farewell to the Lawinen Thor, we faced to the 
left, and went straight towards the base of the cliffs. 

From the point where the couloir terminated, some ill- 
conditioned rocks came down to the head of a slope of avalanche 
‘snow on which we were standing, and up these rocks it was 
evident that we must try to find a way. They seemed very 
smooth and rounded, and very steep, but on a trial, unexpected 
assistance was derived from a chimney which lay at the foot 
of the gully, which in its turn lay at the foot of the couloir. 
I am bound to add that nature has concealed this chimney 
with admirable skill, having so placed it as, from below, to 
deceive even the keen eye of a guide. A dashing scramble 
unmasked the imposture, and reaching the chimney at 7.20, we 
began the real work of the day. There was good climbing to 
be done here, as we wormed ourselves in and out of several 
narrow and steep funnels, which were usually filled with 
heaps of loose, large stones, requiring some care and some 
trouble, in order to avoid the risk of knocking over those at 
the tail of the - On one occasion, a shout from Stephen, 
followed by something more than a mere shout from Grove, 
warned me to look back. I then discovered the latter in the 
excessively uncomfortable, though classical position, mytho- 
logically attributed to Atlas, the globe being represented in 
this instance by a large and heavy boulder, which had chosen 
this inopportune moment for an uncalled-for attention to the 
laws of gravitation, and which Grove had succeeded in checking 
with his shoulders ere it had rolled over more than once. He 
was, however, unable to do more than prop it up with his back, 
and thus keep it momentarily steady. Two of the guides suc- 
ceeded in disengaging him from his somewhat constrained and 
embarrassed attitude, by the simple expedient of getting him 
out of the way first, and then letting the stone go. Stephen 
laughed long and loudly; a symptom I take it, of the deep 
emotion which possessed him, and for the moment completely 
unmanned, called Grove a duffer for getting into the way. 
The latter having returned thanks in a short speech, which 
struck us all as being eminently neat and appropriate, we 
resumed our climb, and at 8.10 fairly set foot on the glistening 
snow of the much desired couloir. We could now see more of 
our route than at any previous time, and it was clear that 
for some distance above us we should be able to get on easily 
and fast. A wide couloir, well lined with snow, led up for 
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some fifteen hundred or more feet from the spot where we 
stood towards the ridge where we hoped soon to stand. Towards 
the top, indeed, some difficult rocks showed themselves, but we 
trusted that even there we should be able to find some way 
either of turning or scaling them. So, in a lazy state of 
satisfaction, we took some food and smoked a pipe all round. 
The conversation turned on the attempt made once on a time 
by Ulrich Lauener and his brother Christian, to ascend the 
Jungfrau on this side. Nobody, however, seemed to know 
saath about that expedition. I find that Mr. Tyndall speaks 
of a hut they built on that occasion, and mentions their 
having been foiled by bad weather. One may safely add, that 
unless under very different circumstances to those which we 
experienced, there is nothing about the way we chose to daunt 
such daring mountaineers as the Laueners are known to be. After 
half-an-hour’s halt, we attacked the couloir, here some fifty or 
sixty feet wide. The snow was hard, anda good many steps had 
to be cut, for the slope was very steep, and more than once did 
the leaders pause to regain lost breath. Melchior, uneasy at dis- 
covering that our path might be raked at any moment by a fall 
of stones, hurried us along at a quick pace. One or two frag- 
ments shot past us, calling from Grove the remark that there 
were some chimneys which were only too well swept. I would 
seriously point out to future adventurers who follow our foot- 
steps, that in these falling stones they may expect to meet 
their chief difficulty, and considerable risk. A deep scar in the 
middle of the couloir was the furrow that these unwelcome 
pebbles had ploughed out for the convenience of their descent. 
When this dangerous moment was passed, we appeared to be 
close to the ridge, and I found with pleasure, on looking at my 
watch, that we had been less than an hour in reaching this 
point from our last halting place, which we had left at a 
quarter to nine. But the stubborn rocks, which had never 
entirely escaped our attention, were now close at hand. To 
pass under a waterfall was the baptism expected of those 
who would reach these rocks, and as we were hot and thirsty no 
one appeared much to mind this enforced immersion. The icy 
water cooled the brain and braced up the nerves for the long 
scramble that awaited us. I will not venture to attempt 
a description of the gymnastics which no doubt we 
formed. I will not repeat the American anecdotes then 
related by Stephen, or recount the unvarying good-humour 
with which Grove dropped small boulders of so or big lumps 
of ice on to his fellow-travellers’ heads. Suffice it to say, that 
steep rocks were ere long succeeded by still steeper ones, all 
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alike glazed with a thin coating of ice; that our progress 
became slower and slower, and our remarks less frequent, and 
that we began to cast some wistful glances at a glacier which had 
just shown itself on our right, and which appeared to some of 
us to be the better route. I would add, that at a later period 
of the day we saw no reason to alter that conclusion, and I 
would therefore advise anyone who may in future make use 
of our pass to take to the glacier on the left bank of the 
couloir as soon as possible, and keep to it so long asit should 
prove to be practicable. For the rocks in which the couloir 
terminates above are very laborious, and occupied us nearly two 
hours from the moment when we left our friendly gully to 
the time when we got on to the edge of the snow-field which 
curled over the ridge from the real Roththal Sattel. The 
height of the different rocks can hardly have been more than 
three hundred or four hundred feet, and if the ice on our right 
were to turn out as easy as it seemed to be, one might save an 
hour or more at the most critical period of the expedition. 
However, I am not sure that we aid not greet the easy snow 
all the more fondly as a contrast to the steep cliff which had 
been so long delaying us. A few more paces over the névé, 

d the Aletsch Glacier lay at our feet, the Ménch and 

iescherhérner in front, while to our left, and apparently close 
at hand, rose the sharp summit of the Jungfrau. 

We had struck the ridge a very little to the north of, and 
somewhat higher than the point marked in the Federal map 
(sheet No. 18) as 3,946 métres in height, so that we had very 
nearly crossed the range over the Roththal Sattel itself. We 
had succeeded in making our pass in an unexpectedly short 
time. We had begun at 7.20 to scale the rocks at the base 
of the couloir, and had reached the col at 11.45, having thus 
occupied four hours and twenty-five minutes in the climb. I 
feel bound to add for the information of those members of the 
Club who like to hear what portion of time is spent in ‘ actual 
walking,’ that from the above statement five and thirty minutes 
must be deducted for halts. This would tend to show that 
our col, though considerably higher, is far shorter than the 
Lawinen Thor, on the rocks of which seven hours were spent 
by Mr. Tyndall’s party, who were, it must be remembered, 
faster than the average of climbers. 

All these thoughts must not be supposed to have occurred 
pa us at the poner as we mae im halt on the col, but 

ing suc ens as we een carrying, made a 
pac ag EN at the Jungfrau. Much assisted ty the fine 
condition of the snow, we reached the summit at half-past 
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twelve. Fortune favoured us with no distant view from the 
mist-capped peak of the ‘ Maiden,’ and even in our happy state 
of self-satisfaction it was difficult to remain more than a quarter 
of an hour on the top. We then waded again through the 
deep snow down to the saddle, arriving there at 1.30. After 
a protracted halt at this point we plodded down the long slopes 
of the Aletsch, which proved to be as hot, as grand, and as 
unending as ever, and reached the A®ggischhorn at 7.15, 
having effected the passage of the Roththal Sattel and the 
ascent of the Jungfrau from Lauterbrunnen in precisely 
eighteen hours. 


Mount EvLsrovuz, AND THE ATTEMPTED ASCENT OF IT BY 
a Russian Expepition. Read before the Alpine Club, 
May 2, 1865. By H. B. Grorar, M.A. 


HE House of Commons is very frequently accused of neg- 
lecting its own business, when it has any, to discuss the 
affairs of our neighbours, and lecture foreign powers on their 
behaviour towards their subjects or one another. I could wish 
that it had carried out this self-imposed task a little more fully, 
and remonstrated against the wanton injury which has been in- 
flicted on the oldest and most venerated of European sovereigns. 
There is, I fear I ought to say there was, an ancient monarch 
—crowned so long ago, that even the poet who records the cere- 
mony cannot fix the date—who never went to war for an idea, 
nor seized material guarantees, nor incurred a gigantic national 
debt to keep up a useless army, nor imposed protective tariffs, 
who, in short, has never been guilty of the common regal 
crimes and follies; and yet this reverend prince has been de- 
posed without a word of remonstrance. en Russia crushed 
the Poles, Lord Russell lectured her; when she expelled the 
Circassians, a chorus of denunciation was raised; when she at- 
tempted to swallow up Turkey, all Western Europe rose in 
arms; but she has been allowed to dethrone Mont Blanc, and 
even the Alpine Club has been silent. 

The boundary line between Europe and Asia has varied con- 
siderably at different periods ; in fact it may be said never to 
have been defined at all, until the Russians thought proper to 
fix a line, which was probably chosen as much to suggest that 


by a ‘natural frontier’ theory Circassia belonged to them, as 


from any considerations of abstract propriety. The 
mountains had always been reckoned part of the frontier, and 
Europe had gradually been made to encroach more and more 
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on the shores of the Caspian; but it was not until some fifteen 
or twenty years ago that the range of the Caucasus was con- 
sidered to touch on Europe. Arid though, geographically 
speaking, the Caucasus is the most convenient and clearly 
marked frontier, yet other considerations of race, language, re- 
ligion, are in favour of leaving Circassia annexed, as it always 
used to be, to Asia. However, we are well aware how potent 
an instrument a natural boundary can be made in imperial 
hands; and it must now, I fear, be taken for granted that the 
Caucasus is included among European mountains, and Mont 
Blanc irrevocably superseded. 
The Caucasus possesses some attractions of its own, inde- 
endently of mere mountaineering considerations. Mount 
af figures in the Arabian Nights and other Eastern tales 
as the proper home of all manner of marvels; even now the 
natives regard the central chain as the abode of the Sultan of 
the Genii and all his court; and the heroism of the Circassian 
struggle against Russia has thrown a halo of romance over 
their country. All travellers also concur in describing with 
enthusiasm the charms of scenery and sport, and the scientific 
interest of the Caucasus both as regards formation and natural 
productions. Considering further the vast extent of this moun- 
tain range, the great height of its peaks, and its entirely un- 
explored character, I think no further ctr of is necessary for 
trying to attract to it the attention of the Alpine Club. 
The Caucasus consists of a central backbone some 800 
miles long (which alone seems to be snow-covered), running 


nearly E. and W. from the Black Sea to the Caspian, and of | 


numerous secondary ridges, running more or less parallel to 
the main chain. But the country lying N. of the central chain 
(for of that to the S. I can find no description) is apparently 
of a most singular character, resembling a gigantic mould in 
which a mountainous region was cast. The general surface is 
level and of very great elevation, intersected by extremely deep 
valleys with precipitous sides, so as to suggest the idea that 
the gradual process whereby, according to Professor Tyndall 
and other eminent men, mountain ranges are formed by the 
long erosion of water, has been a comparatively short time at 
work there, and that in a few million more years the country 
will look very like Switzerland. Of the great central ridge 
the highest peak is commonly called Mt. Elbrouz; but this 
name is misleading, as the term simply signifies any snow- 
covered mountain, and is actually applied to several others, 
including the Persian range of which the Demavend is the 
chief summit. It has as many names as there dwell peoples 
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within sight of it, and perhaps the Circassian name of Osha 
Makhua, or Holy Mountain, has the best claim to be adopted. 
Upon this peak an attempt was first made in 1829, by a party 
of savans attached to the suite of a Russian general who was 
sent to make a military promenade in the Caucasus. If one 
may believe their reports, one of their native followers reached 
the summit: but mountain exploration was then in its infancy, 
and the miserable failure of the report to give any of the in- 
formation we should now most naturally look for, is to be re- 
Se rather than condemned. The expedition started from 

aretchevodsk, a little town sixty or seventy miles N. of Elbrouz, 
which has grown up around some hot mineral springs: it com- 
prised a considerable number of foot soldiers, several cannon, 
and all the warlike array which was supposed likely to convince 
the Circassians of the paternal affection of the Czar. Having 
spent some time in marching about the valleys, with purposes 
as much political as explorative, they at length arrived at the 
head waters of the Malka, a stream which descends from the 
very foot of Elbrouz and flows into the Caspian, and encamped 
at 8,000 feet above the sea. From this point I translate the 
narrative of M. Kupffer, the chief of the savans, with a few 
slight abridgements. 

* Next morning (July 21) the general ascended one of the hills 
surrounding our camp, to reconnoitre the route which we should 
have to take in order to arrive, if possible, at the summit of 
Elbrouz. Assembling round him the Cossacks and Circassians 
who were to accompany us, he promised considerable rewards 
to whichever of them should be the first to attain the summit: 
that the first should receive 400 roubles, the second 200, and 
if it should prove impossible to reach the actual summit, 
that all who should ascend halfway up the snow cone should 
obtain a reward. We started at 10 a.m., and after crossing 
the Malka were obliged to send back our horses, as it was 
necessary to scale a pile of rocks of such a nature that one 
could only advance on foot, climbing and leaping from rock to 
rock. The soldiers and Cossacks who formed our escort were 
laden with our baggage and a little firewood. After six hours’ 
march, at 4 p.m., we reached at last the edge of the snow. Im- 
agine a long plateau, with an elevation of eight to ten thousand 
feet, torn in every direction by deep and narrow valleys, and 
traversed throughout its length by a picturesque crest of 
rocks, whose summits are covered with eternal snow. his 
crest forms during nearly half its length a wide and shallow 
arc, whose centre is occupied by a two-pointed cone entirely 
covered with snow, upon which the projecting points of the un- 
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derlying rock show like small spots. This cone is Elbrouz, and 
overtops all the surrounding summits by three or four thousand 
feet. We passed the night at the foot of this cone, in a 
hollow sheltered by immense blocks of black trachyte, in the 
midst of which was a small pool of snow water. This spot was 
about 100 feet below the line of perpetual snow.* I seated 
myself under a rock, and contemplated the snowy cone, which 
divides into two points near the summit. Singular masses 
ice and compact snow have accumulated in the cavity which 
separates them; these have probably been detached from the 
summit, and fallen into the hollow. These snows cover preci- 
pices ; the streams which issue from the sides of the mountain, 
or which collect in the cavities of the rocks, undermine and 
remove the lower portions, so that there remains merely a light 
crust forming a species of ridge over abysses that are not visible, 
and whose depth is exaggerated by the imagination. The ac- 
tion of an atmosphere continually in agitation, the rapid changes 
of temperature, the alternate melting and freezing of the 
water which penetrates into the clefts of the rocks greatl 
accelerate their disintegration: enormous blocks are detached, 
and roll over the precipices, shattering everything they meet in 
their fall. Furious winds—whirling guests of snow which 
not only threaten to bury the traveller, but also, while hiding 
from him all sight of the valley towards which his course is to 
be directed in returning, destroy at the same time the footprints 


which would serve to show him the way—steep and slippery 


slopes of snow, not to be traversed without cutting steps, a 
sg false step sufficing to precipitate one into the abyss— 
such were the dangers awaiting us. On the other hand the 
season was favourable, the opportunity might never recur again. 
The bright moonlight promised a fine morning ; and the enter- 
rise could only be attempted once, for the general could not 
laive allowed his little army to be exposed any longer to such 
dangers and privations. We knew that the way to Elbrouz 
would be closed, after us, for a long time, the sacrifices required 
for such a journey being too great to be encountered often, and 
that we should be exposed to merited reproach did we not 
profit adequately by an opportunity as brilliant as transient. 
‘Fired by these thoughts, we arose at 3 a.m., and armed with 


* Tn this, as in other passages, M. Kupffer speaks as if he thought 
that the limit which the snow happened to reach at the date of his 
expedition was necessarily the line of perpetual snow. But one may 
fairly infer from the narrative that the snow-line is considerably higher 
than in the Alps, as might be expected from the difference of latitude. 
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a spade, iron-shod poles, a rope and some provisions, started 
on our march, having given orders for the soldiers and most of 
the Cossacks to attend us. Ina quarter of an hour we reached 
the snow ; at first the slope was not steep, and we advanced 
easily with the occasional aid of our batons; but soon the 
ascent became so severe that we were obliged to have steps cut 
in the snow, which was still firm enough to support us. Al- 
though the valley behind us was still shrouded in mist we 
enjoyed perfectly clear weather ; the moon was at the full, and 
her white disk contrasted beautifully with the blue of the sky, 
which at this height appears so deepened in fine weather as to 
approach nearly to the colour of indigo. In spite of the keen 
wind which blew down from the mountain, the mists in the 
valley, instead of dispersing, rose slowly behind us: they had 
already covered the hollow where we had passed the night and 
threatened soon to envelop us. But presently the sun’s rays, 
which rapidly increased in power, tore the veil of mist apart 
in several places, and the forms of the mountains which com- 
e the first chain of the Caucasus were disclosed to our view. 
The highest summits of this chain are ranged in a line nearly 
approaching to a semi-circle, of which Elbrouz occupies the 
centre. Towards the north these mountains sink into the plain, 
whilst on the other side facing Elbrouz they form precipices, the 
disorder of their shapes increasing towards the centre, so as to 
suggest the idea of part of a gigantic crater, with a conical 
mass of volcanic rock rising in the centre toa height far exceed- 
ing that of the edge of the crater. While enjoying this sight, 
we advanced steadily sometimes in a straight line, sometimes in 
zig-zags, according to the difficulties of the ground. The haste 
we were in to reach the summit, before the snow should be much 
softened by the sun, overtaxed our strength, so that we were 
at length obliged to stop for breath almost at every step. The 
rarefaction of the air at this height is so great that respiration 
no longer suffices to restore the force expended; the blood is in 
violent agitation, and causes inflammation in the weaker parts. 
My lips burned, my eyes suffered from the dazzling brightness 
of the snow, though by the advice of the mountaineers I had 
blackened with gunpowder the parts of my face round my eyes. 
All my senses were bewildered, my head became giddy, and at 
times I felt an indefinable sinking which I could not conquer. 
‘Toward the summit Elbrouz presents a series of naked 
rocks, forming a sort of staircase which greatly facilitates the 
ascent. However, MM. Meyer, Ménétries, Bernardazzi and I 
felt so overcome by fatigue that we resolved to rest an hour or two 
in order to regain strength for resuming our march. Some of 
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the Cossacks and Circassians, who had accompanied us to this 
point, followed our example. We found shelter from the wind 
under a huge block of trachyte, which forms the first rung of the 
rocky ladder I have mentioned. At this spot was a small space free 
of snow, and I secured some fragments of rock for my collec- 
tion. We were here 14,000 feet* above the sea; it required a 
farther ascent of 1,400 feet to reach the summit of Elbrouz. I 
wished to make some pendulum experiments, but the Cossack 
who carried my instruments had not yet arrived; and now the 
sun, whose rays darted almost perpendicularly on the inclined 
surface of the snow, softened it so much that it would no longer 
bear our weight; and the longer we delayed our return, the 
greater was the risk of our falling through into the abysses con- 
cealed beneath it. 

* However, this first attempt had succeeded beyond our hopes. 
On entering the Caucasus we had believed Elbrouz inaccessible, 
and in a fortnight we were on its summit. Wasit not enough to 
have brought back from the top of Elbrouz a fragment of the 
same rock of which Pichincha in the Andes is composed, to have 
observed the most important geological features of the Caucasus, 
to have ascended as high as Mont Blane. I hoped that M. 
Lenz, who had gone on before us, might still reach the summit 
and determine its height with the barometer he carried. Ac- 
companied by two Circassians and a Cossack, he proceeded to 
scale the ladder of rocks before referred to. On reaching the 
top of them, he found himself still separated from the summit 
by a tract of snow which must be crossed, and which was so 
softened by the sun that they plunged in up to the knees at 
every step, and ran the risk of being entirely buried. His com- 
panions seemed determined to go no farther, and the danger of 
proceeding alone was too great to be encountered; besides, it 
was past 1 p.m., and it became necessary to think of return- 
ing, so as not to be overtaken by night before arriving at the 
camp. M. Lenz therefore decided to turn back, without hay- 
ing reached the summit, which however, as we afterwards saw, 
was only about 600 feet higher than the farthest point he 
attained. The descent was very laborious and dangerous: the 
snow which had supported us some hours before now gave way 
under our feet; holes had been formed by which we saw into 
the terrible depths of the chasms which yawned beneath. Our 
Cossacks and Circassians were tied together in pairs, so as to 
be able to give mutual assistance. I was so much weakened 


* These are French feet; but the numbers here given are incon- 
sistent with the measurements afterwards recorded. 
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by fatigue that I leaned in walking, so as to get on the faster, 
7 two men who passed their arms eiuiel my body, and 
when the descent grew less steep I lay down on a felt mantle 
and was drawn along by a Circassian. Everyone thought only 
of himself, of how to escape as quickly as possible from among 
the ers which threatened us; we separated into parties, and 
in the desire to reach the camp as soon as possible, forgot that 
we were surrounded by Circassians of doubtful fidelity. How- 
ever we had no reason to repent of our confidence, as they led 
us to the camp by a way va than that by which we had 
ascended. M. Lenz, who had began his descent later, arrived 
just before nightfall by another route, with the greater part of 
our escort. 

‘ During this eventful day the general, seated before his tent, 
had watched our progress with an excellent telescope I had 
left at his disposal. As soon as the morning mists disappeared 
he saw us ascend the snow cone, and reach the foot of the rocks, 
where we separated into two groups, one of which advanced 
towards the summit, while the other halted. But suddenly he 
observed a single man far in advance of the rest, who had 
already almost crossed the track of snow between the summit 
and the head of the rocky staircase. This man was seen to a 
proach the scarped rock which forms the actual summit, walk 
round it, disappear for a moment against the dark-coloured 
rock, and then vanish behind the mists which again filled the 
valley, cutting off the view of Elbrouz. This took place 
at li am.: the general could no longer doubt that one of 
us had reached the summit; he could see by the colour of the 
dress that it was a Circassian, but the distance was too great 
for his features to be distinguished. 

‘ Killar, as the Circassian was named who had attained the 
summit of Elbrouz, had known how to profit by the morning’s 
frost better than we had. He had crossed the limit of eternal 
snow long before us, and when M. Lenz reached his highest 
point, Killar was already on his return from the summit. As 
the snow did not begin to soften till eleven, he found it firm to 
the very top, and only in the descent encountered the same 
difficulties with us. A bold hunter, and well acquainted with 
the country, he had before ascended to considerable heights, 
though he had never tried actually to reach the summit. He 
returned to camp a good hour before us, to receive from the 

eneral the reward due to his courage: but the general waited 
for the arrival of the whole party, in order to render the cere- 
mony more solemn. Having spread out on a table the reward 
which he had promised to the man who should first reach the 
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summit, he handed it to him in sight of all the camp, adding a 
piece of cloth for a caftan; and we all drank to his health in 
certain bottles of champagne, which our Mussulmen, not to 
infringe the law of the prophet, consumed with great satisfac- 
tion under the name of sherbet.’ 

I leave my readers to judge for themselves whether Mont 
Elbrouz found its Jacques Balmat in this Circassian, or whether 
the sole ascent was made in the imagination of the general. 
Obviously it was not Killar’s interest to deny having reached 
the summit when he could obtain 400 roubles by holding his 
tongue; and at any rate none of the herrschaft made the 
ascent. In this, as in all other respects, the Russian narrative 
is meagre, vague, and entirely unsatisfactory both to the geo- 
grapher and the mountaineer, in spite of the high scientific 
acquirements of the author. He evidently did not know a 

lacier when he saw one, and was so much occupied in 
rightening himself about the cracks in the névé, which sug- 
gested to his benighted mind abimes profondes and all manner of 
other horrors, that he omitted to observe even the general 
aspect of the great chain of the Caucasus. He seems to imply 
that Elbrouz projects from the central ridge, like the Dom and 
Weisshorn ranges from the main line of the Pennine Alps; but 
the geographical writers in general represent the contrary, and 
even this very simple question must be left in doubt. 

Partly because the natives have not troubled to name them, 
partly from the reprehensible indifference to mountains dis- 
played by all writers on the Caucasus, I cannot marshal in 
detail the tempting array of high peaks and super-alpine 
passes which only await the arrival of some English vates 
sacer to receive their due meed of honour. The S imjlon of 
the chain is the pass anciently known as the Caucasian Gates, 
now calléd the Dariel Pass, which crosses the range near its 
centre, and has been made by the Russians practicable for 
carriages. This route, which attains a height of some 8,000 
feet, passes through a defile somewhat resembling the Via Mala, 
but exceeding it both in length and in the height of its preci- 
pitous sides. Immediately above it towers Mount Kasbek, 
distant about 80 or 100 miles E. of Elbrouz, the only other 
article in the Caucasian bill of fare for which 1 am able to 
vouch; and even of this peak I can only discover that he is 
considerably higher than Mont Blanc. The value of the 
Russian measurements, even of Elbrouz which they did partly 
ascend, may be inferred from the following naive statement of 
their method of calculation. 

* When one is at a great distance from a very high mountain, 
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it is easy to form a just estimate of the proportion of the several 
parts, so that if the vertical distance between any two points 
on the same slope is given, the vertical distance between two 
other points on the same slope may be calculated by comparing 
the respective visual angles. In this manner we compared at 
the hot springs, the height of the summit of Elbrouz above 
M. Lenz’s last station with the height of that station above the 
point where I and my companions halted. According to very 
exact measurements, taken with a lunette micrométrique three 
feet long, the arc subtended by the first distance was almost 
exactly half of that subtended by the second. Barometric 
observations, taken on the same day and almost at the same 
time, gave 1,250 feet for the height of M. Lenz’s halting point 
above ours; therefore, the height which M. Lenz left unscaled, 
could not be far from 600 feet.’ 

The distance of the hot springs from Elbrouz being at least 
sixty-five miles, this was not one whit less absurd than if one 
were to calculate the height of Mont Blanc by taking angles 
from Geneva. All authorities however concur in representing 
Kasbek as over 16,000 feet, and Elbrouz still higher, though 
the elevation assigned to the latter varies from 16,500 feet to 
nearly 18,500 feet. 

I must not omit to mention one more worthy, an English 
officer on leave from the Crimea, whose attempt on Elbrouz 
was even less successful than that of the Russians; for they 
did at least go part of the way up the right peak, whereas 
the Englishman went by mistake up a miserable hill at least 
3,000 feet lower, whence Elbrouz was utterly inaccessible, and 
then did no more. There was good ground for his withdrawal 
from the enterprise, in the circumstance of one of his followers 
having died from exhaustion on the mountain; but the fact of 
his failure is none the less patent. The Englishman’s real tastes 
seem to have been purely slaughterous, and mountain-climbing 
a mere passing fancy. For though he is minute in describing 
the exact ammunition with which he murdered each miserable 
deer or bear, he never condescends to explain even the route 
by which he approached Elbrouz. One satisfactory fact how- 
ever he does mention, that a huge glacier lay between his hill 
and Elbrouz; but as he despises any such mere refinements as 
points of the compass, it is impossible even to guess its situa- 
tion relative to the peak. 

There are countervailing advantages to the manifest defects 
of these, the only two existing narratives of approaches to 
Elbrouz. There is more left for the properly qualified explorer 
to discover. He may gather from the Russian that the new 
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monarch of mountains is very fairly accessible from the N., and 
that the scenery in that direction is of singular interest. The 
Englishman makes it evident that the Caucasus is the real 
place for those who combine with the furor scandendi those 
tastes so compendiously described in the immortal sentence, 
‘ It’s a fine day, let us go and kill something.’ And when we 
unite to these varied advantages the charms of a really 
wild life, and the fact that the shores of the Caucasus can be 
reached almost as soon as Iceland, I think the Alpine Club 
must confess it to be rather discreditable that a country so 
admirably suited for the playground of Englishmen should 
have received so little attention, and pronounce it to be the 
bounden duty of somebody, possessed of the requisite leisure, 
to go and see how the crown that has been stolen from our 
dear old friend Mont Blane fits the head of his upstart 
supplanter Elbrouz. 


Tae Mavurienne.—Tue Dent Parassée, AND THE GRANDE 
Morte, By Tuomas BLANForD. 


* the various groups into which the Alps are divided, the 

J Graians have, perhaps, attracted a smaller share of general 

_ attention, in proportion to their merits, than any other. With 
the exception of members of the Alpine Club, few seem to care 
to explore them, or even to visit those parts that have been 
already made known. This may, perhaps, be partly accounted 
for by the absence of inns or any decent accommodation in 
most of the valleys. It certainly is not the fault of the moun- 
tains themselves, or of the valleys which intersect them. Many 
of the former exceed 12,000 feet in height, are exquisitely 
beautiful in form, and enclose extensive fields of hitherto 
untrodden glaciers, while some of the latter are unsurpassed 
either for picturesque or savage scenery. 

In the years 1860 and 1863, I became practically acquainted 
with the principal valleys and ranges immediately south of Aosta. 
Wishing to explore other parts of the same group, I decided to 
spend a ion of the season of 1864 in the mountains north of 

e Cenis, and to commence by an attack on the highest of 
them, the Dent Parassée. With my friends Messrs. Rowsell 
and Cuthbert, I reached Modane on Monday, August Ist, and 
found our old guide, Joseph Victor Favret of Chamouni, 
waiting for us at the Liond’Or. In the evening we sent Favret 
to find a chasseur who knew something of the mountains, and. 
a porter to carry some of the provisions. He came back with 
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two men, Alexandre Deymoniez and Jérome Gizioz, who stated 
that they were both chasseurs, and intimately acquainted with 
the neighbourhood. But they demanded ten frances a day each, 
and one would not go without the other. The next morning 
(August 2nd) we tried to find some one else, but without 
success; chasseurs were evidently at a premium in Modane. 
We then tried to send our knapsacks over the Cenis, and by 
way of Turin to Aosta, intending to dispense with chasseur and 
porter too; but the woman at the diligence office informed us, 
that unless the guard would take charge of them, the knap- 
sacks could not cross the frontier: they might indeed go by 
the petite vitesse ; but that by this very appropriately named 
conveyance it was quite uncertain when they would reach their 
destination, Rather than wait to see the guard, and perhaps 
waste the whole day, we decided to give the men their ten 
francs a day each, and to make them carry good loads for the 
money. 

At 12.15 we started for Aussois and the chalets of 
Fournache. Instead of taking the Cenis road, and then 
ascending ‘the almost interminable zigzags’ Mr. Mathews 
mentions in his account of the Col de Rosné, we went up a 
mule-path that mounts gradually by the slopes on the north 
side of the valley to the higher works of the now ruined for- 
tress of l’Esseillon. The heat was almost tropical, and con- 
tinued so for the next ten days; but as this was the result of 
an uninterrupted succession of brilliant days, we could scarcely 
complain of a little extra baking in the valleys, when we had 
almost perfect weather for the mountains. 

We reached the little inn at Aussois at 2.15, had the nearest 
approach to a dinner that the limited resources of the house 
could produce, and at 4.15 left again for the chalets. We soon 
began to suspect that our chasseurs had scarcely so intimate a 
knowledge of the district as they had wished us to give them 
eredit for. Soon after leaving Aussois, they led us up through 
a large pinortortet, and then up steep grass-slopes to the east, 
until at last we arrived at some chalets; but they were those of 
Grasse Combe, and not Fournache. Upon enquiry, we found 
that we were too high, and not far enough to the north; and as 
it was quite evident that these chalets were not conveniently 

laced for our ascent the next day, we walked on, crossed a 
ateral ridge, and then descended a couple of hundred feet to 
our destination. 

Fournache consists of some dozen chalets, scattered over a 
large alp, about 1,500 feet above the Val d’Aussois, or Val du 
Fond, and at the entrance of the upland yalley leading to the 
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Dent Parassée; its position in regard to which is correctly given 
on the large Sardinian map, sheet 43; but the mountain mass of 
the Dent Paveasss is entirely incorrect—in fact, unrecognisable. 

We left Fournache at 3.40 a.m. on the 3rd of August, and 
crossing the pastures, ascended in a north-eastwardly direction, 
by the side of a stream and on the left of a high knoll, to the 
upper part of the valley. The place was a wild cirque or amphi- 
theatre, partly occupied by two or three small glaciers from the 
avalanches of, the Dent Parassée, but principally by débris and 
moraines, old and new, some of considerable height. In the 
north-east corner rose the Dent Parassée itself, with tremendous 
precipices towards the valley, and huge projecting buttresses 
that bristled with rocky teeth, Above were two towers of 
rock, each appearing to terminate a great spur, and to be con- 
nected by a curtain of snow that rose to a sharp ridge’ above. 
At first I thought that the higher and more distant tower was 
the real summit of the mountain. Rowsell differed from me, 
and the telescope showed that he was right, and that in fact 
both towers were only buttresses, behind which the snow aréte 
continued to rise to some higher point beyond. The ridge to 
our right was a branch from one of the main spurs of the 
mountain. In it there was a col of no great height, leading 
probably in the direction of Thermignon. It would have been 
easy enough to ascend this, and we might perhaps have reached 
the main spur above; but this was so serrated and broken in 

arts, that we doubted whether it would prove practicable; and 
it was evidently longer than the western spur, of which the 
ridge to our left was a prolongation. In this, also, there was a 
col, though higher and more difficult of access than that oppo- 
site. Deymoniez and Gizioz had recommended the direct 
ascent of the rocks to our left, then to work along the summit of. 
the ridge, and so gain the western end of the snow aréte. But 
fortunately we had not taken their advice, which must have 
been given in ignorance of the existence of _ depression or 
col. e continued the ascent on the left side of the cirque up 
to a small glacier, then turned to the left, crossed the ice-slo 
that fed the glacier, and finally, by a steep couloir, reached the 
col at 7 a.m. 

I had been led to expect that we should find ourselves some~ 
where at the head of the névé of the Glacier de Vanoise. Mr. 
Mathews’ advice had been, to try and find a pass over the Dent 
Parassée to the Col de Vanoise, and so reach Entre deux Eaux. 
I was not a little surprised, therefore, at finding that although 
we certainly stood above a large basin filled with névé, the di- 
rection of the glacier, instead of flowing north towards the Col 
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de Vanoise, was almost north-east at first and then east, while 
on the other side was a splendid glacier-covered ridge with 
three mountains certainly above 10,000 feet, and which entirely 
separated us from the Glacier de Vanoise. Our pass, which we 
afterwards decided to name the Col de l’Arpont, does not lead 
to the head of the glacier, but to the corner formed by the 
junction of a western spur of the Dent Parassée with a ridge 
which passes round the head of the glacier, and then rises to 
form the glacier-covered ridge already mentioned. The Sar- 
dinian map is as indistinct in this as in other glacial districts: 
but certainly the glaciers above Fournache are greatly exagge- 
rated in size, and quite unrecognisable. The Dent Parassée, 
the highest mountain in this part of the Maurienne, is not 
pra at all; nor is there any glacier-covered ridge such as 
we saw. It is true there is a mass of glacier drawn with dabs 
of rock a@ discrétion, and these we did not see. But I had 
placed much more reliance on the small map called ‘ Topo- 
graphie de Roche Chevriére et de ses Environs,’ in the ‘ Opéra- 
tions Géodésiques et Astronomiques,’ by the Austrian and 
Piedmontese Engineers in 1821, to which my attention was di- 
rected by Mr. Matsa. This is beautifully executed, and in 
most parts, I believe, correct ; but I cannot say as much for it 
with regard to the glaciers north of the Dent Parassée. The 
mountain itself is marked; but the névé of the Glacier de 
Vanoise is placed close against it, and the separating ridge is 
altogether omitted. Our chasseurs had never heard of the large 
ice-field below us; but we afterwards found that it was known 
to the inhabitants of the Val de la Leisse as the Glacier de 
l’Arpont—a name that is given on the Sardinian map to a much 
smaller glacier, only the lower end of which corresponds with 
our glacier in position. 

On the top of the col, the wind was so strong and keen that 
we were forced to return a few steps to get under some rocks 
for shelter. Here we breakfasted, or rather went through the 
uncomfortable ceremony of trying to eat when you don't want 
food, and when every morsel almost chokes you. The knapsack 
is unpacked, and the tempting viands are spread before you; 
the said tempting viands consisting of very ary, tough 
mutton, drier bread, and hard-boiled eggs, to be washed down 
with thin wine more or less sour. Fortunately, it was the 
latter in our case; but then a wonderful bottle (with which 
we were experimenting), a compound of macintosh and string, 
imparted a delicate india-rubber flayour to the wine, which was 
scarcely grateful to men fresh from England. It is only fair to 
add, that this bottle (very similar in appearance to the game-bag 
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carried by monsieur when he goes to Ja chasse of little birds) was 
copied from one invented by Mr. George, and when seasoned 
was a most useful affair: it would hold six bottles of wine, and 
avoided all the risk and weight of glass. All ate something from 
a stern sense of duty; and as we expected to have a tough but 
not a long climb (having given up all hopes of making a pass 
the same day to the Glacier de Vanoise), we determined to leave 
the conn and the greater part of the provisions on the col, 
so as to have as little to carry as possible. 

At 8 a.m. we left the col, and girding up our loins, prepared 
for the attack. The western spur of the mountain rose steeply 
above us—too steeply to be ascended in front ; so we performed 
@ maticeuvre, as well known to mountaineers as to soldiers—that 
of turning his flank. To accomplish this, we crossed the col, 
and, without descending, reached a rapid slope of débris on the 
northern side of the spur—this was covered with ice beloyv—and 
finally descended to the Glacier de l’Arpont. We then came 
to a series of buttresses with intervening couloirs, partly filled 
with ice, and partly with broken rocks; but we decided to ascend 
by these if possible, to gain the desired ridge. Some of the 
couloirs proved rather difficult, and several steps had to be cut 
in queer places; but by crossing some, ascending others, and 
occasionally going up a buttress for the sake of variety, we got 
on. The buttresses would indeed have been preferable, had they 
consisted of sound rock, instead of some of the most rotten I 
have ever seen. Débris had to be cleared from every ledge and 
foothold, while many a tempting rock-handle broke away at the 
touch, and sent down a shower of stones for those below to 
dodge. Favret’s ‘Prenez garde en bas!’ or my ‘ Look out, 
you fellows !’ was generally succeeded by phrases more or less 
expressive, from which I gathered that moving stones had come 
in contact with human shins. 

At last, by dint of scrambling, struggling, and slipping, we 
managed to reach the top of the ridge, whence we looked down 
on Fournache, Aussois, and the greater part of our morning’s 
work. It was not so difficult to get along here, as the ridge, 
although broken, did not rise rapidly. Further on it made a 
turn to the right, and went up towards the nearer of the two 
towers ning sd below. Beyond we could see nothing but 
parts of a long and very steep ice-slope, sweeping from the top 
of the upper aréte down to the glacier. I believe that as each 
of us came in sight of this, he halted involuntarily, and relieved 
his feelings by a prolonged whistle. We knew that such a slope 
would probably have an ice cornice for its crest, and if long, 
meant much step-cutting. However, there was still something 
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to do before we could get to it, and a nearer survey might show 
that it was neither so long nor so difficult as it appeared from 
here. So on we went up the rocks until our ridge terminated at 
the edge of the ice-slope. To avoid this, and to reach the aréte 
above, we turned sharply to the right up:a steep ledge of rock, 
so narrow in some parts that there was only just space for us to 
ascend between the precipice overlooking Fournache on our 
right, and a bank of ice rising 30 to 50 feet above us—the 
edge of the great ice-slope, in fact—on our left. Reaching the 
aréte, we turned to the east again, our original direction; passed 
the rock tower, now considerably below us; and then there were 
no more rocks to do—nothing between us and thesummit, which 
now came in view, but a long thin edge of ice, curling over in 
places to the south, and forming an exquisitely fringed cornice. 
A portion of the south side of this was the curtain seen from 
above Fournache, while to the north the great ice-slope went 
down to feed the Glacier de Sey ers * But what is that pile 
of rock over there, nearly on a level with us, just under the 
summit?’ asked some one. ‘ Why, confound it ! it isastone man 
—a regular, well-developed cairn. But who can have had the im- 
oon to come up and rob us of the honours of a first ascent?’ 

hen Gizioz, who had before asserted that the mountain had 
never been attempted, suddenly woke up, and remembered that 
some nine or ten years previously, or it might be longer, two 
chasseurs of Modane had been employed by a colonel of 
engineers to ascend the Dent Parassée, and build a signal. 
They had made several attempts, but he had never heard that 
they had succeeded in reaching the summit. We thought it- 
strange that they had known nothing about this ascent either at 
Aussois or Fournache, but this was accounted for afterwards. 
Here was a ‘sell;’ but we would go and have a look at the stone 
man, at all events. 

From this point our progress was very slow: we cut steps 
along the top of the northern ice-slope, in the worst parts some 
4 or 5 feet below thecornice. The ice was so hard, that it took 
several blows of the axe to make a single step; but Favret 
stuck to his work well, and, for more than an hour, would not 
allow anyone to relieve him. He is a remarkably strong 
fellow, and his steps are some of the best I have ever seen; 
indeed, it would be almost impossible to slip from them ; they 
are just the right distance apart, and hold the foot well. In 
some few places we were able to get on the top of the ridge; 
and then the work was easier, though the style of walking was 
decidedly Ala Blondin. We halted for a minute or two only, ata 
little pile of rock that cropped out of the ice about 30 feet below 
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the summit. This, I believe, was where a short northern spur 
branched out, that confined the ice-slope lower down, and 
formed its eastern bank. 

We now turned to the SE.; and some fifty steps up a snow- 
ridge, placed us on the highest point at 12.20 p.m. This was 
rather singularly formed. The ridge was very narrow, and 
fell away rapidly to the SE.; so that there was only room 
on the top for one at a time, the others holding the rope 
below to prevent him from falling over, or from carrying away 
the top of. the mountain bodily. Though the air was perfectly 
clear and the sun shone brilliantly, the wind was rather cold, 
and blew in sharp gusts, so that a very hasty survey was all 
that we could get. Senda as we leant over, we had the SE. 
aréte below us; and there was the stone man on a ledge some 
200 feet down, while, from its position, we were quite satisfied 
that it marked the highest point reached by those who erected 
it. The wind was so strong and keen that it was as much as I 
could do to take readings of my aneroid and thermometer, and 
get a ue idea of the formation of our mountain; while 

wsell took the bearings of some of the Pennine giants with 
a prismatic compass. The Dent Parassée is not a mountain 
of what Mr. Stephen calls the writing-desk form, with a 
slope on one side and a precipice on the other. It is, as its 
name implies, a true peak, with three main spurs radiating to 
the west, south-east, and north-east. Of these, I believe the 
west spur will be found to afford the only practicable route 
to the summit. That to the north-east is much shorter than 
the others, running down steeply to the Glacier de l’Arpont, 
which grinds away its lower portion. The south-east spur, by 
which, as I suppose, the previous ascent had been attempted, 
was longer, and went down in the direction of Thermignon. 

Besides the wind and absence of proper sitting accommodation, 
there were other inducements to cause us to hasten our descent. 
There was the uncertainty as to what difficulties the Glacier de 
YArpont might present, and where we might find a chalet for 
our night’s quarters; also a hankering after the provision- 
knapsack and wine-bottle below, which we had not calculated 
on leaving for so long a time. At 1 p.m. we commenced the 
descent, and almost without halting returned by our old foot- 
steps down the aréte, and then by the rocks tothe col. This 
we safely reached at 3.15 p.m., or in little more than half the 
time the ascent had taken, and sat down to a dinner considerabl 
more successful than our breakfast had been. Leaving the od 
we had first to descend a short slope of débris; but this soon 
changed into an ice-slope, the surface of which was in a rotten, 
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half-melting condition. To save time, we tried to get down 
without cutting steps; and this was easy enough for those who 
had axes to hold on by; but Gizioz, who had a miserable apo- 
logy for an alpenstock, twice lost his footing, the second time 
losing his baton too, and bringing down Cuthbert after him.. 
Rowsell, however, the next on the rope, fortunately held them 
up by driving his axe well in, getting at the same time a firm 
foothold against a large stone. Had it not been for this timely 
check, we might all have rolled down the remaining two or three 
hundred feet, over a surface of ice in which numerous stones 
were half imbedded. Not being at all desirous of trying the effect, 
we cut steps down to the bergschrund, from the upper edge of 
which a good jump took us on to the smooth surface of the great 
snow-basin at the head of the Glacier de l’Arpont. 

We had examined the glacier well from above, and had de- 
cided that the left side was the proper course, to avoid the 
more crevassed portions. As a good deal of time had been 
lost on the slope below the col, we set off at a trotting pace,— 
but had not gone more than half a mile, when Favret went 
clean through the surface, and disappeared in the neatest man- 
ner possible. I halted instantly, of course, and held on with 
my axe; but the rope cut through the snow, and let Favret 
down very gently another three or four feet. Perhaps this may 
account fab the very slight strain on my belt, which I scarcely 
felt. Rowsell was at my side in a moment—Cuthbert keeping 
the rope well strained behind—and, together, we pulled Favret _ 
up, till the point of his axe, and then the top of his head, ap- 
peared. The poor fellow, being in an unpleasant state of 
suspension, was unable to help Fimeelf at all, until we could 
make the chasseurs, who were in mortal fright (to judge from 
their appearance), understand how to crawl along and reach 
out an axe to him. Then a heave all together, and he was 
dragged out safe and sound, and hauled ignominiously on his 
bike I crawled up afterwards, and looked into the hole he had 
made: he had been walking over an arch, the key-stone of 
which had given way under him, and the depth of the crevasse 
was considerable. However, we had with us 100 feet of the 
Club rope (that made of Italian hemp); and it was satisfactory 
to see that it bore so well a strain sitet as sudden as usually 
occurs on a glacier. 

Further on, the glacier presented no unusual difficulties. It 
widened considerably after receiving confluents from the Dent 
Parassée and the mountains to the left, and was much broken up 
in parts. At 7.30 p.m. we left the glacier before it turned to 
the south-east, climbing the rocks at its side to reach some 
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high pastures. “Here, seeing something higher up to the left 


that looked like a chalet, we sent a chasseur to explore. In 
half-an-hour he returned with the pleasant information that it 
was only a sheepfold, and deserted. The sun had now set, . 
and it was rapidly getting dark: there was no track of any kind, 
so we went down almost due east towards the Val de la Leisse. 
Neither Deymoniez nor Gizioz knew where we were, or could 
tell us anything about the chalets; and the only visible light was 
miles away down in the valley. The ground became steep and 
broken, rank grass hiding many a nasty hole. At first it was 
a scramble, thena climb; and at 8.30 it became so dark, that we 
deemed further progress dangerous, and decided to halt for the 
night. Favret, ever active, went off and found some water close 
by; and I discovered, near at hand, a splendid series of caves under 
a great overhanging boulder. The smallest of these was perfect: 
it had a soft moss floor; and if you did not tumble out or knock 
your head against the roof, nothing better for a night’s quarters 
could be desired. We made a capital supper off dry bread, 
chocolate, and the remainder of our wine eked out with a good 
deal of water. The night was deliciously warm at first ; but I 
was very glad, nevertheless, that we had brought our plaids, 
and with these we proceeded to make the best arrangements 
that experience and a natural love of comfort suggested. First, 
Rowsell, who was rather more tired than either Cuthbert or 
myself, was tucked up snugly in the single-bedded cave. The 
next suite of apartments consisted of two double-bedded rooms, 
paved with loose stones. Cuthbert and I occupied one of these, 
and the other was made over to the chasseurs.. Favret, too 
good a fellow to care for his own comfort, must, I fear, have 
passed rather an unpleasant night. At first he appears to have 
taken Rowsell’s head for a piece of rock, and proceeded to make 
a pillow of it; but, curiously enough, Rowsell did not take the 
same view, and poor Favret had to look for another lair. Cuth- 
bert and I were packed like sardines, head to tail; the floor of 
our chamber having a gentle inclination outwards. Cuthbert, 
who was outside, had been cunningly wedged up with large 
stones; but I passed the greater part of the night in vain 
struggles to retain my position on my back. Every now and 
then, as gentle sleep did 
- + . weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness, 


I was most ungently roused by rolling over and bringing my 
nose into smart contact with Cuthbert’s boots. Between 1 and 
2 a.m. it was bitterly cold, and the first indications of dawn at 
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3.30 were most welcome. At 4, there was light enough for us" 
to find our way down and look out for chilets ; so we gathered 
up our numbed bodies, shook ourselves by way of toilet, and 
’ departed. After half-an-hour’s scramble down the rocks, just 
as we were beginning to forget our stiff joints and to remem- 
ber our empty stomachs, we found a faint cattle-track. This 
led to a group of chalets in a little green pasture called Combe 
de lEnfer. The chalets were tenanted by a head berger, his 
wife, family, and two or three herdsmen, who brought us a pail 
of delicious new milk, which was immediately absorbed. ‘The 
principal chalet had a very ‘ ancient and fish-like smell ;’ so we 
preferred to take our milk outside, and were then conducted to 
a large hay-shed which fortunately stood some yards away from 
the other buildings, and was half full of clean new hay. Shak- 
ing out a large truss, we threw ourselves on it, and the next 
six hours were passed in as deep a sleep as I ever enjoyed. 

Our intention had been to try and find a route from the north 
side of the Dent Parassée over the great fields of névé which 
intervene between it and the Col de la Vanoise, so as to reach 
Entre deux Eaux in the Val de la Leisse. This we had been 
unable to do, partly from the time occupied in the ascent, partly 
from the unexpected glacier ridge right across our route. I 
have no doubt that this might be crossed, and am sorry now 
that we did not pass the night higher up the Glacier de 
YArpont, and then continue our intended route the next 
morning. 

To return was not so easy: our provision-knapsack was 
almost empty; but one small loaf of bread remained, and there 
were six ravenous men to eat it. Ambition pointed back to our 
unfinished work ; but hunger suggested Entre deux Eaux, and 
was considered to have much the best of the argument. The 
berger, a very decent old fellow, told us there was no occasion to 
descend into the Val de la Leisse in order to reach Entre deux 
Eaux, asa rough but more interesting path led from one pasture 
to another, high up above the valley. 

For some distance beyond the Combe de l’Enfer, our path 
ascended rapidly as we passed round the eastern flank of the 
ridge N. of the Dent Parassée. We then came into an upland 
valley near the terminal moraine of a large glacier which 
some herdsmen told us was a part of the Glacier de ee! ia 
with this it can have no more connection than the upper glacier 
of Grindelwald has with the lower. The chalets of Eencté 
are between the two glaciers; these have therefore, perhaps, an 
equal right to the name. The stream from the upper one is 
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éalled Revez on the map; and the large mountain above, the 
Pointe de Chasse Foret. 
' Below, the river flowed in a narrow gorge; while on the op- 
posite side there were some irregular peaks of no great height, 
one of them bearing the appropriate name of Le Grand Sas 
Noir, Passing another buttress, we came to a small tarn called 
Lac de Pelvoz, near a glacier of the same name, and soon after 
reached a large open space of marsh and pasture, La Céte de 
la Fré. The path now descended rapidly, the valley was 
reached, and we saw the chilets of Entre deux Eaux on the 
opposite side of the torrent. 

he great man of the district, the owner of numerous flocks 
and herds, is a veteran of the old Sardinian army. We had been. 
advised to seek him out instead of going to the inn, and found 
him a fine old fellow, over six feet in i ight, and a thorough 
ancien militaire. Hehadseena deal of service under King 
Charles Albert, including the battle of Novara, and loved to 
talk of his old campaigning experiences, using plenty of strong 
expletives, after the manner of old troopers generally. 

On Friday, the 5th, we left our kind but profane host at 3.30 
a.m., and started up the Val de la Leisse. This is one of the most 
dreary in the Maurienne, closed in on either side by dark and 
barren cliffs, not sufficiently approaching each other to give the 
grandeur of a gorge or defile, and yet ee enough to shut 
out any view of the now sunlit peaks. The traces of a much- 
frequented pass in former times, when this was the principal con- 
nection between a wine-growing and a cheese-producing country, 
were constantly apparent. The path, in some parts still good 
was often overgrown with santo herbage, and sometimes com- 
pletely obliterated by boulders and débris torn from the cliffs 
above. Through this scene of desolation we ascended gradually 
until the snow-crest of the Grande Motte, whose conquest was 
the principal object of our day’s work, rose above the dark 

recipices on the north side of the valley. As soon as the glacier 
ooked practicable, we crossed the moraine, and, bearing to the 
left, made for the lowest of a series of broad snow-slopes which 
swept upwards in graceful curves, contracting to a sharp point 
above. It was 6.35 a.m. when a convenient spot was found, 
well provided with glacier tables of various sizes, some of which 
were like large mushrooms and made capital seats. A second 
breakfast was speedily despatched, and followed by the usual 
pipe, while the mountain underwent careful examination. There 
was apparently no difficulty whatever; it looked almost too 
easy; first a slope, then a plateau just to take breath before 
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you attempted the next slope, and so on to the top, the delicate 
point of snow, which we threatened to flatten presently. 
- We roped and were off-again at 7.25, the snow being in first- 
rate order, the crevasses large and few in number; our course, 
therefore, was tolerably direct, and our progress proportionately 
rapid. On one of the plateaux we halted for a few minutes to 
look down into one of, those huge rents in the ice, such as 
frequently occur in large fields of névé. At each end, and 
under its upper margin, were grottos fringed with icicles, the 
pale blue and white of those outside forming an exquisite con- 
trast to the deeper colouring of the inner recesses. Such 
fairy cells as these are very different from the sloppy, miry 
caves, exhibited at so much ahead, at the lower end of a 
glacier. Dame Nature very properly reserves her choicest 
beauties for those who take some trouble to go and look for 
them. Let the lazy folk, who now pooh-pooh mountaineering, 
and think high mountains are only made to improve the view 
from an hotel window, get good ropes and strong ash alpen- 
stocks as soon as possible, and seek some alpine friend to 
introduce them to the ice-world. If one visit does not render 
them supremely grateful, they will deserve to spend the re- 
mainder of their days in Holland, where, as a native once 
boasted, the highest mountain is about eight feet below the 
level of the sea. 
- As we approached the bergschrund, it became necessary to bear 
to the left towards the main eastern aréte, the final slope in front 
being too steep for ascent. The lower bergschrund was easily 
passed, and the greater portion of the last slope ascended by 
i , when we found further progress cut off by a queer little 
crevasse, which seemed to have Di Rr at all up there, and 
was certainly very much in the way. It was one of the 
undecided sort, which commence anywhere and terminate no- 
where; yet cross it we must, somehow, to gain the aréte a few 
feet above. Favret, who had been leading all the way up, soon 
decided the matter by springing up, burying the point of his 
axe in the snow above, and then nevas himself on to the top 
of the ridge, the rest of the party scrambling after him with the 
help of the rope. 

We had gained the aréte at exactly the right spot, some 20 
feet above the precipices which rise from the Val de la Leisse, 
and near the foot of the snow-crest seen from that valley. A 
little lower down the ridge would have been more difficult, as 
pointed rocks broke its continuity in many parts. And now the 
real summit of the mountain comes in view, very different in 
form to the fine point seen from our breakfasting-place on the 
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glacier, which turns out to be only the end of a long thin ridge 
rising gradually to the west. 

The slope, as we ascended diagonally, was perfectly easy ; a 
few steps were cut here and there, some caution being necessary 
out of the respect to the precipices below, towards which a slip 
might prove awkward. At 10.20 we were as near the summit 
as we thought it prudent to go. By creeping up cautiously, 
we could just look over it one at a time; but the end of the 
cornice leant over to the north-west, and looked altogether 
too frail a structure to stand upon: its principal support was 
apparently a large icicle. It was not, therefore, the sort of top 
that you can knock off and pocket, to exhibit afterwards to your 
friends as a proof of your prowess. A little way down, the 
aréte did not curl over; the slope under this was therefore 
chosen as the place for a halt. But hard snow inclined at an 
angle of 40° cannot be considered, even by themost imaginative, 
as a luxurious seat. 

While we were engaged in taking down the readings of 
aneroid and thermometer; Favret amused himself by cutting 
out a large notch in the ridge. To reach this, I tried to rise 
from my seat, but found myself fixed to the slope like Theseus 
to his rock in Tartarus ; though the separation was scarcely so 
painful in my case, as it was a portion of the seat that came 
away with me. The view from Favret’s look-out was very 
fine. The first object upon which the eye rested was the Pourri, 
a glorious cluster of peaks at least five miles away to the north ; 
though, in this bright clear atmosphere, it did not appear to be 
a quarter of the distance. 

A steep slope beneath us, so steep that it was wonderful the 
snow rested on it, terminated in a a spread of glacier, 
separated from that by which we had ascended by a 
northern spur of the Grande Motte; while portions of the 
valleys of Prémou, Pesey, and of that containing the Lac de 

ignes, were seen beyond. To our right we looked across the 
main valley of Tignes to the great chain running southward 
from the Sassiére. In this were many friends whose acquaint- 
ance I had made the previous year from the Grand Apparei ; 
but this peak itself was concealed by the ‘higher summit of the 
Ste. Héléne. We entertained some thoughts of trying the latter, 
though the rocks on this side appeared as steep and inaccessible 
as the ice-slope on the other. Larlier in the season, when there 
would probably be more snow on the north side, I think this 
might be easier; and the mountain would certainly repay the 
trouble of an attempt. 

Returning cautiously down the slope to the point where the 
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aréte was crossed, we completed the descent by a series of 
glissades, wherever this exciting amusement was practicable, 
and by running down the softer and more level parts of the 
glacier to our halting-place amongst the tables, where we arrived, 
out of breath, at 11.48 a.m., in little over an hour from the top. 

There are few mountains of equal elevation so easy to ascend 
as the Grande Motte. ‘The slope near the summit is the only 
part requiring any particular caution, and this is neither steep 
nor long. The distance from any chilet is perhaps a draw- 
back, as a certain amount of uninteresting climbing has to 
be accomplished before the glacier is reached. hen the 
Graians become fashionable, as they certainly will be some day, 
when large Hotel Companies (Limited) have taken possession 
of the valleys, and processions of mule-mounted tourists dail 
cross the now unfrequented passes, the Grande Motte wi 
become as popular as the Cima de Jazi now is, and no one, 
with his mountaineering instincts properly developed, will think 
of crossing the Col de la Leisse without allowing the four or 
five hours necessary for this scramble. , 

On reaching Tignes, our first care was to seek out the inn 
kept by Constant Arnaud, described in Mr. Ball’s Guide, as 
rather less extortionate than the other. To our dismay, we 
learnt that it no longer existed, and were forced to trust 
ourselves to the tender mercies of Florentin Revial, at the 
Auberge de St. Roch. This worthy thoroughly deserves the 
bad character Mr. Mathews has given him. There was an 
upper room in the house, with two beds in it, a shade cleaner 
than the ‘den’ below; but the food has not improved in any 
respect. We had to wait two long hours for dinner; and then 
the soup was simply gruel flavoured with tallow, and the trout, 
though fine fish, were quite spoilt by the quantity of bad grease 
in which they had been fried. The following is an exact copy of 
the bill presented to us the next morning :— 


Notte de Monsieur les anglais. | 


vin 2litre . . - $00 
pain. ° . . . . . » 100 
homillette . Fs " : . 3 . 300 
thruite . a . . ° e - 12°50 
Dejeune . - rn . ° . - 5°00 
chambre 4 é . e . . - 600 

30°50 


I have not given my aneroid readings, as the instrument is a 
most unsatisfactory one. I had it carefully tested the day I left 
London, and again on my return; but, after making eve 
allowance for the considerable index error, my readings are ail 
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too low, and consequently make the mountains appear too high, 
The height of the Dent Parassée given by vo Welden is 
12,137 En lish feet. My reading, corrected and compared 
with an ost simultaneous observation by M. Carrel at 
Aosta, gives as a result 12,409 feet. The Grande Motte has 
been estimated at 11,500 feet; my observation makes it 12,268 
feet. But in this case I believe the estimate to be too low, and 


_ that the real height is nearer 11,900 feet. 


Tar Momrine Pass. By A. W. Moore. Read before the 
Alpine Club, on June 6, 1865. 


Q* Saturday the 16th July, 1864, Almer and I crossed the 
‘ Zmeiden Pass from Gruben in the Turtman-thal to Zinal, 
where we were engaged to meet Mr. Winkworth, for the pur- 
se of trying a pass to Zermatt, over the Moming and Schal- 
enberg Glaciers.* The Zmeiden Pass is tolerably well known, 
and my only object in alluding to it, is to recommend anyone 
who may cross it to follow our example, and make a detour of 
about half-an-hour from the col, in order to climb a rocky 
int immediately to the north of it, which, in addition to the 
Pletschhorn and Mischabel ranges, and a large part of the Ober- 
land, commands a view of the peaks and glaciers at the heads 
of the valleys of Turtman, Anniviers, and Erin, superior pro- 
bably to that from the loftier, but more distant, Bella Tola. 
On arriving at Zinal, I found myself in solitary possession of 
the little inn, Winkworth, as it afterwards appeared, having 
been taken ill at Zermatt, and consequently prevented from 
keeping his appointment. On Sunday morning, however, to 
my infinite satisfaction, I was joined by Mr. euarapes and 
Michel Croz, fresh from a series of successful expeditions in the 
chain of Mont Blanc, and was thus relieved from the unpleasant 
necessity of attacking the proposed pass alone. Mr. Ball, in 
1859, first suggested the possibility of effecting a passage between 
Zinal and Zermatt over the Moming Glacier; but, strange to 
say, no one took up the idea, and the long ridge connecting the 
eisshorn and Rothhorn remained unscaled and untried. Of 
the probabilities of success in such an attempt, we could get no 


* On sheet 23. of the Federal map, the name ‘ Hoblicht’ is given to 
the glacier hitherto known as the ‘ Schallenberg,’ but I have preferred 
adhering to the old and familiar name. 
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trustworthy information from the natives. Some thought it was 
possible to get up, others the reverse; but as it did not appear 
that either party had ever tried, and neither could give any sub- 
stantial reason for the faith, or absence of faith, that was in them, 
the diverging opinions were equally valueless. I had mentioned 
the project to Melchior Anderegg at Zermatt, but had not re- 
ceived much encouragement from him. On the contrary, he had 
expressed himself in the strongest terms against the plan. ‘ You 
may make the attempt,’ said he, ‘and you may lose your life, 
but, take my word for it, you will never get over; it is impos- 
sible.’ I am afraid that this melancholy vaticination did not 
make so much impression upon me as, coming from such lips, it 
ought to have done; but I was naturally unwilling to believe 
that one of the pet items of my programme was going to turn 
out a myth, and therefore consoled myself and Whymper with 
the reflection that even the best guide is liable to be deceived as 
to the nature of a’place which he has never actually tried. 

At 3.25 p.m. on the 17th, we quitted Zinal, and, crossing to 
the left bank of the stream, steered towards the end of the Zinal 
Glacier. The Arpitetta Alp, whither we were bound, is situ- 
ated on the right side of the valley, but the cliffs below it are 
inaccessible ‘en face,’ and to turn them it is necessary to as- 
cend the gorge, down which the drainage from the Moming 
Glacier pours. This can only be reached by traversing the 
lower end of the Zinal Glacier, which is one of the dirty and 
unpleasant class, being covered with moraine and debris, across 
which a precarious cS is traced every year, for the use of the 
cattle going to and from the Alp. At 5.15 we reached the 
lower chalets which were shut up and deserted, the cows and 
their keepers having gone higher up. We cheerfully followed 
them, expecting to find a similar colony in the more elevated 
situation, and abundance of hay whereon to pass the night. As 
we gradually rose, the Moming Glacier opened out broadly and 

dly in front of us, backed. by the cliffs of the Weisshorn, 
challhorn, Rothhorn, and Lo Besso. In spite of rather un- 
favourable atmospheric conditions, the tops of the peaks being 
enveloped in clouds, we saw enough to satisfy us that for savage 
andeur the vast amphitheatre we were entering can have but 
few equals in the Alps. The ‘cirque’ of Monte Rosa above the 
Macugnaga Glacier is probably even finer, but the cliffs of 
Monte Rosa, though more colossal, are less precipitous than 
those of the Weisshorn and Rothhorn. The heals Glacier 
is very different in character from that of Zinal. The latter is 
long and sinuous, while the former is of immense breadth, but 
has comparatively little length, terminating in a steep tongue 
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‘of ice, which dies out in the midst of a tract of débris, indicating 
its much greater extent at some former period. Along the ridge 
at its head connecting the Weisshorn and Rothhorn are three 
depressions. One, the lowest, is at the point marked on the 
Federal Map 3,751 métres, or 12,307 feet, between the Weiss- 
horn and Schallhorn, at the head of the arm of the glacier 
which comes down between those peaks, and is called on the 
map Glacier du Weisshorn. This is cut off from the Moming 
Glacier proper by a spur of the Schallhorn, but the two glaciers 
unite at the base of that spur, or at least are only separated by 
a moraine common to both. The gap was approached by a long 
steep slope of ice, with patches of rock cropping out here and 
there, and there was little doubt as to the possibility of gaining 
it by means of more or less step cutting, but there were two ob- 
jections to adopting it as our point of attack. In the first place, we 
knew nothing whatever about the descent on the other side, and 
secondly, it would take us to Randa, where we were particularly 
anxious not to go. The pass was subsequently effected by 
Messrs. Hornby and Philpott, and christened by them ‘ Schal- 
len-joch ;’ they, I believe, experienced no particular difficulty 
on the Zinal side, beyond what arose from the extreme steep- 
ness and hardness of the slope, but the descent to Randa proved 
a very formidable affair. The two remaining depressions are 
between the Schallhorn and Rothhorn, one at the point marked 
3,867 métres, or 12,688 feet, the other very slightly to the south 
of it and rather higher. Practically, these two gaps are one and 
the same thing, the intervening distance being trifling, while 
both must be approached by the same route. The upper part 
of the wall beneath them is formed by a steep slope of snow or 
ice, which, when first seen, looked so straightforward, that we 
began to think our pass would turn out a humbug; but as we 
advanced and opened out the nature of the ground below this 
delusive slope, we were undeceived, and our confidence was 
replaced by an unpleasant suspicion that Melchior might, after 
all, prove a true prophet. The higher portion of the Moming 
Glacier occupies an immesne bay under the ridge connecting 
the Rothhorn with Lo Besso, and is raised above the lower 
glacier by a long and lofty ridge of rocks, running approxi- 
mately east and west. Between the western end of this ridge 
and Lo Besso is a wide opening, through which the upper gla~ 
cier finds its way to the lower level in a broad and shattered ice 

fall; but between the eastern extremity of the ridge and the 
rocks of the Schallhorn the space is very confined, and tho 
glacier is forced downwards in a precipitous wall of ice-cliffs and 
séracs of the most forbidding aspect. This wall is of great 
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height, and, as fate will have it, lies immediately beneath the 
two depressions, through one of which the traveller wishing to 
find a way over to the Schallenberg Glacier must pass. Under 
these circumstances we had a choice of four plans. We might 
force a way up the great ice-fall under Lo Besso, and pass along 
the snow fields above, at the base of the aréte joining that peak 
with the Rothhorn; or we might hunt for a vulnerable point 
in the supporting ridge of cata whose presence was the cause 
of the difficulty, and so again to the névé; or attack the ice-cliffs 
themselves, with a final alternative of taking to the rocks of the 
Schallhorn. The fatal objection to the first plan was, that, 
putting aside the by no means inconsiderable difficulties of the 
way, the détour required would be so great, that a day at 
least would be consumed in reaching the final slope. The 
second plan at first seemed more feasible, as, at one point in 
the ridge of rocks, a promising snow couloir stretched invi- 
tingly upwards, but careful examination through the glass 
showed it to be of such length and steepness, and so furrowed 
by stone channels, as to be practically inaccessible. The only 
alternatives remaining were the ascent of the wall of ice-cliffs, 
or of the rocks of the Schallhorn, and from so considerable a 
distance it was not easy to decide which route was the least un- 
promising, but on the wall there appeared to be at least one 
‘schrund’ which would be impassable without a long ladder. 
So absorbed were we in the contemplation of the morrow’s 
work, that we wandered out of the track, until, finding ourselves 
too low down, we struck straight up the hill side, and finally 
emerged on to a tract of open ground, where the welcome sight 
of cows warned us that we were near our destination. The ex- 
pected chilets were not at first visible to the naked eye, but at 
6.5, just as heavy rain was beginning to fall, we stumbled upon 
a wretched hovel, built against the side of the hill, from which 
it was hardly distinguishable. At the entrance stood a dirty 
native, who gave us the cheering intelligence that the building 
before us was the only one on this part of the Alp, adding that 
though the cadenentdahion was limited, we were at liberty to 
share it. Alas for our anticipations of comfortable quarters and 
the usual hay! The height of our den was scarcely sufficient 
to allow of standing upright, while the floor was a sea of filth 
into which we sank above our ankles. In one corner was a 
rough platform of stones, raised a few inches above the general 
aaa covered with some sheepskins apparently in an advanced 
state of decomposition. This was pointed out as our couch for 
the night, a bit of news which combined with the state of the 
weather to reduce still further our already depressed spirits. 
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After a long delay, a brew of chocolate was prepared, and we 
then retired for the night. To take off boots was impossible, 
so, rolling myself up in my plaid, I assumed my allotted place 
on the sheepskins, persuading myself, as really proved to be the 
case, that their appearance was the worst thing against them. 
Whymper however could not bring himself to trust to their ten- 
der mercies, and, I believe, sat all night on a stone, meditating 
on the immortality of the soul and kindred topics. I had just 
settled myself, and was listening to the contest going on amongst 
the animals outside for the shalteted positions a the walls 
of the hut, and beginning to think myself not so badly off after 
all, when my complacency was disturbed by the receipt, exactly 
in my eye, of a heavy drop of rain—a convincing proof that 
whatever might be the merits of the roof, watertightness was 
not one of them. Having, after several trials, taken up a more 
secure position, I was again dropping off, when there was a 
sudden irruption into the cabin of at least a dozen men, women, 
and children. Where they came from heaven knows, and I 
should be sorry to say where we wished them. Seating them- * 
selves with the previous occupants round the fire, they forth- 

with erate an animated discussion, which lasted with very 
slight intermission throughout the night. What the seductive 
topic was, we could not accurately discover, but from the ex- 
cited and preneert part taken in the conversation by the female 
portion of the community, I inferred that it was some local 
scandal of a peculiarly piquant and agreeable character. There 
was some consolation in the reflection that the women of the 
Val d’Anniviers are not superior to the weaknesses of their sex 
in less enlightened parts of the world, but the thought, soothing 
as it was, failed to act as an antidote to the incessant cackling, 
and I slept but little. About 1 a.m. the guides made a move 
to look at the weather, and reported a thick fog with heavy 
rain, so that a start was out of the question, and we therefore 
composed ourselves again until 4 a.M., when, shaking off dull 
sloth and the fleas simultaneously, we finally rose. The pro- 
spect out-of-doors was not encouraging; the rain had ceased, 
and the fog had partially lifted, but the sky was encumbered 
with heavy masses of cloud, which threatened momentarily a 
fresh down-pour. We were at a loss what to do, it being ob- 
viously not the style of day on which to try a new and difficult 
pass, while, on the other hand, the idea of vegetatin for twenty- 
four hours in our present quarters was too appalling. The 
guides, when appealed to for an opinion, manifested the usual 
objection of their class to committing themselves one way or 
the other, and we could get nothing out of them but replies of 
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a most oracular character. It was however finally agreed that 
anything would be preferable to idleness, and that a start should 
be made; so breakfast was prepared, we swallowed some hot 
wine, with the result of seeing things from a somewhat less blue 
point of view, and at 5.40 a.M. quitted our refuge, amidst en- 
couraging assurances from the herdsmen that we need not dis- 
tress ourselves about the weather, as, were it to turn out ever 
so fine, we should not be able to get over at the point for which 
we were aiming. 

The elevation of our chalet cannot be much under 8,500 
feet, so that we were spared the ‘grind’ usual before beginning 
the day’s work, and, after an easy walk along gentle slopes of 

ass and stones, passing beneath the tail of a glacier, over 
which there ought to be a magnificent pass to the upper Turt- 
man Glacier and Gruben, got, at 6.15, on to the moraine 
of the Glacier du Weisshorn. We struck straight across the 
moraine, which is of vast extent, and bears a strong family 
resemblance to that of the Southern Miage; beyond it was a 
narrow strip of clear ice, which has a hard struggle for exist- 
ence with the immense messes of débris pressing upon it on 
either side, and this, in turn, was succeeded by a second moraine, 
which draws its supplies from the spur of the Schallhorn before 
mentioned, and forms the division between the lower parts of 
the Weisshorn and Moming Glaciers. Dropping down upon 
the latter, we had before us a long stretch of smooth and un- 
crevassed ice, up which we pushed, keeping close under the 
moraine, and steering tolerably straight towards the Schallhorn, 
until at 7.20 we came upon a dirty little glacier tarn, where 
we halted to put on the rope, and decide upon our further pro- 
ceedings. e were now nearly opposite the eastern end of the 
ridge of rocks which supports the upper glacier, and the point 
to be determined was, whether it would be better to attack the 
great wall of séracs between it and the Schallhorn, or endea- 
vour to find a passage up the rocks of the latter peak on the 
right side of the wall. It was evident from the state of the 
glacier below that the ice-cliffs were in the habit of coming 
down with a run --indeed I have rarely seen so great an extent 
of avalanche débris. It stretched in the usual fan-shaped form 
from the bottom of the wall down on to the level glacier, a 
broad slope which at its termination must have been more than 
a quarter of a mile wide. The whole of this space was covered 
with ice-blocks of various sizes, many of them quite fresh, con- 
clusively showing that falls occurred daily, and might be 
‘expected at any moment. We here experienced in a high 
degree the great inconvenience of having guides mutually 
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ignorant of each other’s language. Almer advocated taki 
aieie to the rocks of the Schallhorn, and pharrieeair ir 
explain to me, for communication to Croz, the exact line which 
he proposed to follow. Now my German is queer at the best 
of times, and upon the present occasion, as usual when much 
excited, Almer degenerated into patois of a more than commonly 
unintelligible character. He therefore failed to make me clearly 
understand much beyond the general fact that he thought the 
rocks practicable, and that we had better take to them, while I 
of course found it still more difficult to give the necessary ex- 
planation to Croz. The latter worthy did not fancy the rocks 
at all, and urged in preference a direct assault upon the ice- 
cliffs, imagining that he saw in them an accessible point which, 
it must be confessed, was invisible to Whymper and myself. 
Had the two men been able to talk the matter over, Croz’s 
objections would doubtless have been dissipated, but this was 
impossible, and he adhered so strongly to his own view, that we 

ielded against our better judgment, Almer tacitly concurring. 
I take this opportunity of emphatically cautioning any one 
who may follow us over the pass, against a similar error; the 
rocks, it is true, especially in their lower portion, do not look 
tempting, but appearances in such cases are notoriously decep- 
tive, as we soon found. 

At 7.30, Croz and and Whymper leading, we started across 
the glacier, which was slightly crevassed, towards a long slope 
stretching Co to the base of the cliffs on the left of the wall 
of séracs. The snow on this slope was rather soft, and the 
inclination considerable ; zigzags were consequently required, 
but we mounted rapidly, and were soon far above the level 
glacier and nearing the formidable barrier which we were 
about to attack. The wall above us was one of the most utterly 
impracticable looking places I ever saw, broken into cliffs and 

innacles of ice, many of which heeled over towards the slope 

elow at any conceivable angle, and evidently could not long 
retain their equilibrium. At every upward step we became 
more sceptical as to the possibility of long continuing in our 
present line of march, and convinced that, sooner or later, we 
should have to mancuvre to get on to the rejected rocks. 
Almer behind me kept up a subdued growl of dissatisfaction, 
but otherwise no one gave any outward indication of his opinion, 
and we followed silently, though anxiously, in the steps of the 
leader, until he at last stopped of his own accord, and suggested 
that things above looked unpromising, and _ that oe 
we had better try to effect the ascent by the rocks of the 
Schallhorn. There could be no doubt as to the propriety of 
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‘such a course, but the operation of getting on to the rocks, 
which, at the proper time, would have been simple enough, now 
involved an amount of danger so great, that, had it been pos- 
sible to persevere in our original line, we should have done so, 
in preference to incurring it. We were very near the top of 
the long fan-shaped slope of débris, the base of which we ought 
to have skirted. Instead of doing so, we had mounted along 
its side, and its upper part was now between us and the Schall- 
horn, so that, to reach the desired point on the rocks, we must 
cross it from one side to the other. At its head rose an over- 
hanging wall of ice, crowned by a mass of threatening séracs, 
which would evidently be the next contributors to the collec- 
tion of débris. A similar formation extended upwards to the 
base of the final slope below the col for which we were mak- 
ing, and the upper and invisible masses were just as likely to 
pay a sudden visit to the depths below, as those before our 
eyes. Beneath this delightful arrangement for the manufacture 
of avalanches at the shortest notice lay our only route, and we 
saw with unpleasant distinctness that the passage would be by 
no means a short one. However the thing had to be done, so, 
abandoning the slope of snow whose fatal smoothness had led 
us into such a scrape, we turned sharp to the left, and committed 
ourselves to the venture. I am not ashamed to confess that, 
throughout the passage, I was suffering from that unpleasant 
form of anatomical derangement described as ‘having one’s 
heart in one’s mouth,’ while Almer’s countenance sufliciently 
indicated his uneasiness, of which he gave further evidence by 
indulging in language of a more unparliamentary character 
than I ever, before or since, heard him emit. His objurgations 
were not addressed to any member of our party, but to himself; 
and his predominant feeling appeared to be one of intense self- 
reproach at being found in such an unjustifiable position. The 
fact was that, after our experience on the Bies Glacier three 
days before, where, under very similar circumstances, we had 
escaped two tremendous falls of ice by something less than two 
minutes, Almer and I were perhaps even more impressed than 
our companions with the imminent nature of the present peril. 
Croz certainly exerted himself manfully, but rapid progress 
was impossible, the slope being very steep, at an angle of about 
48°, and the ice-blocks so jammed together that nearly every 
step had to be cut with the axe. At intervals too the surface 
was scored by deep grooves, which had been scooped out by fall- 
ing blocks of more than average dimensions. The passage of 
these channels was the most anxious and difficult part of the 
business, as in them the footing was specially precarious, the 
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débris having been carried away, and smooth ice left exposed, 
while, in the event of a fresh fall occurring, the chances were of 
course in favour of the weightiest and .most deadly missiles 
selecting the convenient routes marked out by their prede- 
cessors. One enormous tower of ice impended right over our 
path, apparently in the act of falling, and on this we kept our 
eyes fixed, speculating whether the inevitable catastrophe 
would or would not be deferred until we reached the rocks, 
which, as usual on such occasions, in spite of our exertions, 
seemed to keep their distance. But all things must come to an 
end, and so, at 8.40, after a passage of about twenty minutes, 
we found ourselves in comparative safety, clinging to a ledge of 
slippery rocks, where there was just room for the whole party 
to stand together. 

Without halting we commenced the ascent of the crags, which 
rose precipitously above our heads, and disappeared in the mist 
by which everything around was enshrouded. From the be- 
ginning the work was sufficiently hard, but the difficulties were 
only such as required more or less care and patience to over- 
come. The rocks were exceedingly steep, and arranged in 
large smooth slabs, which gave not more hold than was agree- 
able; but they had one great point in their favour—they were 
generally sound, and whatever we could catch hold of we could 
trust to without fear of dislodging stones upon the men below. 
We worked for some time along and up the side of the preci- 
pice overhanging the séracs beneath which we had crept in fear 
and trembling, and the regularity of our way was occasionally 
interrupted by narrow snow couloirs running across our path 
down towards them. These gullies gave us some trouble, as 
on either side the rocks were almost invariably covered with a 
thin coating of ice, in which it was impossible to cut a secure 
step. At such points hands, feet, and eyelids were all brought 
into play ; but in spite of every precaution, and thanks to the 
nail-less state of my boots, I lost my footing on one specially 
awkward stride, and was fairly on my back; fortunately the 
others held their ground, and I was soon on my feet again, but, 
without the rope, which some people profess to think should 
only be used on a crevassed névé, my travels would have ter- 
minated then and there ina prolonged roll succeeded by an 
‘almighty smash.’ Severe as the climbing was, it was not 
dangerous, and in decent weather the whole thing would 
have been most enjoyable; but that was denied us, the ele- 
ments appearing determined to do their very best to baffle us, or 
at least render our progress as uncomfortable as possible. As 
we rose it became important to see something of what was 
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above, but it was snowing fast and the fog was thicker than 
ever, so,as we had no ambition to find ourselves by mistake on 
the top of the Schallhorn, we halted at 9.35 on a convenient 
ledge, in the hope that while we were breakfasting there might 
at least be a partial clearance. Notwithstanding the dreary 
look-out, we were in tolerable spirits, as there was little doubt 
that the most serious difficulties to be encountered on the 
Zinal side of the pass were already below us, while we were 
under the impression that there was not much to be afraid of 
on the Zermatt side. As we sat, we looked down upon the 
Moming Glacier at our feet, or rather upon the mist which 
concealed it from view, and showed no inclination to disperse. 
Suddenly it became less dense, and disclosed to our astonished 
gaze, immediately on our left, an enormous pinnacle of ice, 
towering like an uplifted finger to an apparent height of several 
hundred feet above our heads. The appearance of this fan- 
tastic monster, as it loomed mysteriously through the haze 
which concealed its base, and doubtless magnified its true 
proportions, was quite startling, and we had scarcely recovered 
from our amazement at the spectacle, when, chancing to turn 
our eyes towards the glacier below, now plainly visible, we 
saw one of the immense masses of ice, underneath which we had 
passed, lurch over, totter for a moment, as if struggling against 
the resistless pressure which was urging it on, and then fall 
with a crash straight down upon the slope we had crossed. It 
was impossible to form any estimate of the dimensions of the 
falling mass ; but we were able to judge of the resistless violence 
with which the avalanche swept downwards, and of the certain 
result to ourselves had it occurred a little earlier, by its effect 
on the portion of the slope traversed by it—every atom of the 
old débris, compact and jammed together as it was, was cleared 
away, and a broad band of smooth ice left in its place. At 
10.10 we were off again, Almer leading, the mist having lifted 
sufficiently for us to see our way in front. Croz had led most 
judiciously, and we were exactly where we ought to be—at 
the top of the first line of crags, which were connected with a 
higher range by a curtain of snow. About half-way up this 
thinned off to a sort of aréte, the slopes on either side falling 
rapidly, but we went along the crest without difficulty, the 
snow being soft and the footing good; farther on it widened 
out again, and we should have liked to strike away to the right 
and cross the slope diagonally, so as to cut off a considerable 
corner and get on to the plateau below the final ridge, at a point 
more immediately under the col than would be possible by 
persevering in our present direction. Actual trial, however, 
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showed that the soft snow was lying on hard ice, and could not 
be traversed without imminent risk of disturbing its cohesion 
and creating an avalanche. The attempt was therefore aban- 
doned, and in due course we took to the rocks in, which 
were now glazed with ice, and so gave an opportunity for some 
very pretty scrambling; but they did not last long, and at 
10.35 we had left the last one behind, and were standing at 
the foot of the final slope. 

We were ona narrow shelf of névé, which lies along the 
base of the wall of ice or snow stretching from the Schallhorn’ 
to the Rothhorn. It sweeps round under the latter peak and 
the ridge connecting it with Lo Besso, gradually widening in 
its course, until it expands into an extensive plateau, which 
sends down a broad ice-fall to = the lower glacier. We 
were a good deal to the north of both the gaps we had seen 
from below, but resolved to steer for the one most distant, 
nearest to the Rothhorn, although it was higher than its neigh- 
bour. We came to this determination because the slope below 
the lower gap seemed to be steeper and more bare of snow than 
at the other point, so that, notwithstanding the superior eleva- 
tion of the latter, less time would probably be consumed in reach- 
ing it. For the present our way was delightfully easy, and we 

lodded contentedly along the level corridor of snow, past the 
head of the wall of séracs which had from below appeared so 
hopeless, looking out for a favourable point for effecting a 
e of the bergschrund, which, as was to be expected, 
Nefended the last slope. After passing underneath the lower 
gap, we turned up to the ‘schrund,’ which was almost choked 
with snow, and crossing without difficulty at 11.15, com- 
mitted ourselves to the slope above. This was inclined at 
an angle of about 50°, and covered with snow in a most offensive 
condition. There was a hard upper crust which had to be 
kicked through in order to find footing, but beneath were about 
two feet of soft powdery snow, in which, as soon as the foot 
was through the upper crust, we floundered about hopelessly. 
We found at last that the best plan was to go down on our 
hands and knees, with only the tips of our boots in the steps, 
resting upon the thin crust at the edge, which bore our weight 
thus distributed firmly enough. So climbing, as if we were 
going up a ladder, we mounted steadily behind Almer, until 


‘at 11.50 our efforts were crowned with success, the last up- 


ward step was taken, and the Moming Pass was won. The 
point at which we crossed is about seventy feet higher than the 
neighbouring gap, or 12,750 feet, and the view from it in fine 
weather cannot be otherwise than superb; but its glories were 
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concealed from us, the fog having surged up again so that we 
saw absolutely nothing. 

It has been said on excellent authority, that when a party 
arrives at the summit of a new peak, the orthodox and invar- 
able question is, ‘ How many chickens?’ but I doubt whether 
the same rule applies to a new pass, where, in a general way, 
the work is only half done when the top is reached. It cer- 
tainly did not in our case, for Almer had scarcely set foot on 
the ridge, and we were still below it, when a voice was heard 
exclaiming ‘ What is it like on the other side?’ This was a 
question more easily asked than answered, as, at the spot where 
we had struck the ridge, an immense cornice of snow impended 
over the Schallenberg Glacier, so that it was impossible to see 
what lay between us and it. Caution had to be used in moving 
on the cornice, as to the stability of which there were no means of 
judging ; but after advancing 4 few yards towards the Rothhorn, 
a point was found where the width of this overhanging fringe 
was less considerable, and the guides setting to work quickly 
cut away a portion of it. The opening thus made disclosed a 
wall of snow, which, so far as we could judge through the 
fog, did not exceed a hundred feet in height, and had no 
bergschrund at its base. Croz led the way throu h the hole, 
and we followed. The descent was more formidable in appear- 
ance than in reality, and a movement which was a combination 
of a run, a glissade, and a tumble, soon landed us on the com- 
paratively level surface beneath. We had no very distinct no- 
tion of the nature of the ground between us and the lower glacier, 
and the fog was too thick for us to make out much. We knew 
that the lower ice-fall was long and broken, but we must still 
be far above that, and although Almer and I had seen the whole 
glacier from the slopes of the Dom a few days before, we had 
no recollection of the character of its upper region. Fora 
short distance the snow stretched gently downwards, and we 
trotted cheerfully along, bearing rather to the right, until the 
inclination became greater, and our progress was abruptly 
stopped by a huge chasm. This was turned with some trouble 
si proved to be the beginning of difficulties, as we forthwith 
found ourselves involved in one of the most formidable ice-falls 
I ever encountered. Most fortunate was it that we had 
as guides two of the first icemen in the Alps, to whom igno- 
rance of the ground was of little consequence; as with incom- 

etent or second-rate men, I doubt whether we ever should 
fare extricated ourselves from such a labyrinth. It was not a 
confused jumble of séraes, like the fall of the Glacier du Géant, 
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‘but a great wall, broken into ice-cliffs, and intersected by 
gigantic crevasses of the most complicated description. Croz 
was here in his element, and led with the greatest skill and 
sagacity, while Almer had an equally honourable and respon- 
sible post in the rear, which he kept with his usual steadiness, 
It would be difficult to give a detailed description of the exciting 
and critical situations in which we were placed for more than 
an hour and a half. Perhaps the most trying to the nerves 
was encountered near the outset of our troubles. We had to 
along a crest of ice, a mere knife edge, with on our 
fetta broad crevasse, whose bottom was lost in blue haze, and 
on our right, at an angle of 70° or more, a slope falling to a 
similar gulf below. A person of suicidal turn of mind might 
thus have chosen between a ‘tremendous header’ on one 
side, and a roll followed by a plunge on the other. Croz, as 
he went along the edge, chipped small notches in the ice, in 
which we placed our feet with the toes well turned out, doing 
all we knew to preserve our balance. While stepping from 
one of these precarious footholds to another, I staggered for a 
moment; I had not really lost my footing, but the agonised 
tone in which Almer, who was behind me, on seeing me waver, 
exclaimed ‘ Schliipfen Sie nicht, Herr!’ gave us an even live- 
lier impression than we already had of the insecurity of the 
position. On the side of the cliffs there was little or no snow, 
and nearly every step had to be cut; to save time the holes 
were not rile’ by any means too large, and more than once, 
when we were cutting down towards small crevasses which 
had to be leaped, our gallant leader lost his footing, and shot 
over before he intended, of course taking care not to perform 
such a manceuvre in places where there was serious risk. One 
huge chasm, whose upper edge was far above the lower one, 
could neither be leaped nor turned, and threatened to prove 
an insuparable barrier; but Croz showed himself equal to the 
emergency. Held up by the rest of the party, he cut a series of 
holes for the hands and feet down and along the almost perpendi- 
cular wall of ice, forming the upper side of the ¢ schrund.’ Alo 
this on sage a staircase we eee with our faces to the wall aad 
a fringe of icicles over our heads, until a point was reached 
where the width of the chasm was not too great for us to 
drop across. However, to make a long story short, after a des- 
perate but highly exhilarating struggle, we at length emerged 
on to the upper plateau of the glacier, close to a short but 
lofty wall of rocks, crowned by ice-cliffs, the neighbours of 
those with which we had been contending. We passed close 
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to their base, regardless of the avalanche débris which was lying 
about in profusion, and so soon as we were out of danger from 
stray blocks, at 1.35 halted to refresh and look about us. 

It was snowing fast, but the fog had lifted, and we were able 
to see a long way in front. We had always intended to get to 
Zermatt, if possible, by crossing some point of the ridge running 
from the Rothhorn to the Mettelhorn, which separates the 
Schallenberg Glacier from the basin of the Rothhorn and Trift 
Glaciers. lose under, and to the west of the Mettelhorn, 
whose summit was still far below us, were several gaps, led up 
to by steepish snow slopes, any one of which would give access 
to the ravine of the Trift, but to get at the base of the slopes, 
a way would have to be forced through the lower ice-fall of the 

lacier, the aspect of which was suggestive of some trouble and 
ifficulty, while from the foot of the fall the ascent to either 
of the gaps would be considerable. We therefore saw with 
no small satisfaction that, from where we were sitting, the 
névé ran up in a broad bay, due south, to an extraordinaril 
walbtackeds depression in the ridge of the Rothhorn, which 
appeared to be intended as a natural exit from the upper part 
of the Schallenberg Glacier. The slopes leading up to this 
depression were so gentle, and the general appearance of the 
place was so irresistibly tempting, that with one consent we 
resolved to turn our steps in that direction, never doubting 
that some sort of descent would be found on to the Rothhorn 
Glacier, and so to the level of the Trift. Accordingly at 2.5 
we started off, pursued by a bitterly cold wind which swept 
across the snow fields, and chilled us to the bone. The snow 
was in good order, and nothing could have been easier than 
our p s as we skirted the base of the almost vertical c 

of the Rothhorn, which in fine weather must be exceedi 
grand. At 2.50 we crested the ridge, and were startled wi 
a view, as unexpected as it was striking, of every peak and 
glacier between the Alphubel and Matterhorn, the sky in 
the direction of Zermatt being perfectly clear, At our feet 
were the Rothhorn and Trift Biaciers, but our expectation 
of effecting a descent towards them was disappointed, as the 
ridge on that side is cut away in a precipice, down which we 
were unable to find a passage. Looking towards the Mettel- 
horn, and about midway between us and it, a broad opening 
in the ridge was conspicuous, from which the Rothhorn Glacier 
fell away in easy slopes, and it was evident that if we could 
only get at that opening, our escape was secured. To pass 
along the south side of the ridge was impossible, so at 3.30 we 
turned and, after retracing our steps for a short distance, struck 
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up to the right and commenced working round the stee slopes 
of snow, which masked its northern face on the Sec enberg 
side. As we advanced, the slope in front became so steep that 
it seemed doubtful whether we should be able to pass. The 
two men therefore cast off the rope, and got on to the aréte to 
see what sort of going it would offer, leaving Whymper and 
myself to shiver, a violent squall of wind and snow having 
selected this inopportune moment to vent its fury. It soon 
however subsided, and we were favoured with our first and only 
view of the Weisshorn, which showed its precipitous , that 
rise above the northern or smaller arm of the Schallenbe 
Glacier, perfectly white with snow. Almer, returning, repo 

all well, so we mounted to the aréte, which, though narrow, 
was quite easy, and, following it, descended at 4.15 into the 
wished-for gap, where Croz was waiting our arrival. Here we 
made two discoveries: first, that if we had so wished, there 
would have been no difficulty in descending to Randa, through 
the lower ice-fall of the Schallenberg Glacier ; and secondly, 
that in clear weather, we might possibly have found a less. 
difficult route from the col to the upper névé, than the one we 
actually took. At some remote period, the Rothhorn and Trift 
Glaciers probably formed part of one and the same sea of ice, 
but the Sasues has now shrunk considerably, and terminates 
on the brow of steep cliffs at a great height above its far more 
extensive neighbour. Its descent proved even easier than we 
had anticipated. There were no crevasses, and, bearing well to 
the left, we ran and glissaded until, at 4.50, we quitted the ice 
at its extreme south-eastern angle. After a quarter of an 
hour’s halt for water, we descended a steep and stony ravine, 
which led us by 5.40 to the pastures near the foot of the Trift 
Glacier, where we were once more on familiar ground. Keeping 
to the left side of the gorge of the Triftbach, we of course 
managed to miss the track, but luckily hit it off again on the 
brow of the cliffs above the valley of Zermatt. The descent 
of these cliffs and the grass slopes below them was effected, so 
far as I was concerned, in a series of tumbles, my boots being 
by this time worn perfectly smooth; but the level of the valley 
was soon reached, and at 7.20 we walked into the ‘Monte 
Rosa’ at Zermatt, the passage from the Arpitetta Alp having 
occupied twelve hours’ actual walking, of which about one hour 

, from various causes, been wasted. 

I am not going to make invidious comparisons between the 
pass which I have attempted to describe, and the Trift Joch or 
Col Durand; but I can confidently recommend it to the 
members of the Club and others on its own merits, Few 
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es in the Alps lead through such magnificent scenery; 
hile the difficulties on both iiies are sufitlentis exciting 
satisfy any reasonable mortal. Though not the shortest, it is 
the most direct route between Zinal and Zermatt. A straight 
line drawn on the map from one place to the other, not only 
traverses the Moming, Schallenberg, and Rothhorn Glaciers, 
but cuts the two ridges connecting the Weisshorn, Rothhorn, 
and Mettelhorn at the precise points, to a hair’s breath, at which 
we effected the passages. I have only to add that with minute 
local knowledge, there is no reason why the pass should not 
be taken from Zermatt; but without such indispensable aid, 
which, until the route becomes better known, will not be easily 
procured, a party attempting the descent on the Zinal side 
might be involved in serious difficulty before gaining the level 
of the Moming Glacier, 


SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE SUMMER 
OF 1865 (continued). 


Alps of Dauphiné. 


Cox pu Jopri, July 12.—Made by Messrs. R. W. Taylor and W. G. 
Adams, with Joseph Basil Simond of Argentiére. ‘On the night 
of July 11 we slept at the Chalet dela Montagne de la Selle, some 3 hrs. 
above Freney, intending to cross the Col de Ja Lauze from the west side of 
the Glacier du Mont de Lans. Owing to bad weather we were unable to 
start before 10 o’clock. Leaving the chalet on the right, we climbed a hill- 
side of turf and shale, and then followed the ridge to the foot of the 
steepest rocks, and skirted the rocks which close in the upland valley 
till we reached the edge of the glacier at 12 o’clock. We next crossed 
the glacier, bearing a little to the left, to a depression E. of the Jodri, 
reached by Messrs. Bonney and Mathews in 1863. (‘Time to this point 
3 hrs. 20 min,, so that the Col de la Lauze would be an day’s walk 
from the Chilets de la Montagne.) After ascending the Jodr, which 
in clear weather will command an excellent view of the Dauphiné 
Alps, we descended on the NW. side to a point a little below the 
actual col. An easy snow slope led us down to a plateau with several 
stagnant pools. We then followed an aréte which divides the valley in 
two, crossed to a couloir on the right, and ultimately, after a good many 
ins and outs, joined a small track which brought us down to the Vallon 
de la Selle, about an hour above St. Christophe. The descent requires 
a good guide, and in some places a steady head and a sure foot. This 
col, with the ascent of the Jodri, may form a good variation upon the Col 
de l’Alpe for persons going from Freney to St. Christophe. It is more 
direct, but not so short in point of time. Time, exclusive of halts, 7 
brs. 45 min.’—R. W. T. 
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Cottian Alps. aret ; 

Porte ve Ste. Anne, July 18.—Mr. Taylor’s party made the first 
ascent of the S. peak of this mountain. ‘ We left Maljasset in the 
valley of the Ubaye at 5.45, and at 7.50 reached the Col de Ste. Anne, 
(9160’), leading from Maljasset to Ceillac. We then skirted the mountain 
W. for the col, in order to make the attack by the S. aréte. (We found 
the screes were bothering, and should have saved time by descending 
to the plateau, and following the aréte the whole way.) The aréte, 
which consists first of large loose stones, and then of disintegrated slate, 
is very easy. ‘We reached the top of it at 10.25. From it we went across 
a short snow slope, and over easy rocks to a lowish pinnacle visible 
from the aréte. This we turned and took again to the snow, and so 
reached the bottom of the final peak, which we climbed without much 
difficulty to a ledge some 60 or 80 ft. below the actual summit, an awk- 
ward pinnacle of rock (11,278’). Adams climbed it in the interests of 
science; Simond and I let it alone, as there was but little to be gained 
in point of view. The N. peak appears to be some 100 ft. higher. It 
may be accessible from the point which we reached, but is at some 
distance. On the Ceillac side it does not look promising. 

‘The panorama can scarcely be surpassed. I cannot conceive a finer 

view of the Dauphiné Alps, the Pelvoux, Ailefroide, Meije, and the 
whole extent of the Glacier Blanc. This was the only side which was 
perfectly clear, but we saw at intervals the Mont Blane chain, and 
some of the Graians, and once for a few seconds had a splendid view of 
the Viso. From the top of the peak the view towards the S. is very 
extensive, and must be extremely fine when the Maritime Alps are free 
of cloud. In descending, it is possible to avoid some of the rocks by a 
couloir of small loose stones to the right of the aréte. ‘Time, exclusive 
of halts—ascent 5 hrs. 45 min., descent 3 hrs.’—R. W. T. 
' N.B.—This peak and the adjacent col appear to bear the name Des 
Orches in Bourcet’s map. The col is only known to the people of 
Maljasset as the route taken by the processions to the chapel of St. 
Anne, at the foot of the north peak. We therefore think this name the 
better one, as being recognised by the inhabitants. 


Graian Alps. 


Ormetune, July 29.—Mr. Robert C. Nichols, accompanied by Joseph 
Victor Favret and a porter, ascended the path leading from the head of 
the Val Grisanche towards the Col Vaudet, and turning to the right found 
another col parallel to this, but nearer to the Ormelune. The height of 
this col is about 9,587 ft., and it leads down to the same point in the Val 
de Tignes as the Col Vaudet. They afterwards ascended the E. peak 
of the Ormelune (height about 10,796 ft.). The two other peaks are 
somewhat higher, the western being thought to be the highest, but must 
be ascended from the Tignes side. 

. Monr Bassac, July 30.—The same party ascended from the chilets 
of Vaudet to Mont Bassac (called Bec de la Traversiére in the Sar- 
dinian map, height about 11,335 ft.), at the eastern extremity of the 
aréte at the head of the Glacier de Vaudet, and south of the Col de 
Bassac. The summit was reached in 3} hours. They descended the 
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aréte leading to the top of. the Col de Gailletta, and thence by the 
Glacier de Réma to Tignes in about 3} hours. This peak is easily 
gained, and affords a good route from the Val Grisanche to Tignes. 

On July 31, the same party left Tignes, and crossed a new col to Val 

Prémon, passing to the south of a peak (not named), on the north of 
which are the Cols des Frétes and du Palet. The height of the col is 
about 9,700 ft. A small glacier is crossed in the ascent, which occupied 
84 hours from Tignes, and the descent commences by a steep rocky 
couloir to the montagne of Plantrin at the head of the Val Bstade, 
and required 22 hours fast walking to reach Champagny. This pass 
it is proposed to call the Cot p— PLANntRIN. 
_ Con vE LA Sassiitre, August 7.—Messrs. Nichols, Rowsell, and Blan- 
ford, with Favret and two porters, left the chilets of Vaudet at 
9.30 s.a., and ascended to the plateau of the Vaudet glacier. Crossing 
the bergschrund they reached a point in the ridge, connecting the 
Sassiére with the Mont Bassac, to the left of the apparent col, in 4% 
hours, After a short descent by steep rocks, they reached a couloir 
leading to the valley near the foot of the Glacier de Réma, and arrived 
at the chalets of Sassiére at 5.15 p.m. The height of the col, from a 
barometer observation, is 10,896 ft. ‘ 

Sr. Héiine, August 9.—The same party left the chilets of Sassitro 
at 3.20 a.m., and ascending the rocks above the left bank of the lake, 
reached the SW. glacier of the mountain in 2} hours. To avoid the 
steep ice slope above the bergschrund, they climbed up between the 
glacier and rocks on the left, and then by the rocks above to the highest 
point seen from the sons Hence a short aréte, principally of snow, 
led to the northern and highest peak. This was reached at 9.20 a.m. 
The height of the mountain by a barometer reading, compared with 
Aosta, appears to be 11,861 ft. : 

N.B.—The St. Héléne is the peak which was taken by Mr. Mathews 
for the Grand Apparei, in his account of the Col de Gailletta in ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers,’ 2nd series. The real Grand Apparei, ascended 
by the same party in 1863, is situated a short distance to the north of 
the col on the east side. The St. Héléne occupies nearly the position 
of the Pointe de Bazel in the Sardinian map, and is considerably to the 
south of the col, and on the south-east side of the Glacier de Réma. In 
ascending the valley from Tignes and for some distance up the glacier, 
it appears however to occupy the position given in that map to the 
Grand Apparei. It isalso considerably higher than that peak. Hence 
Mr. Mathews’ mistake. 

Range of Mont Blanc. 

September 18.—Mr. R. Fowler made the third ascent of the Aiguille 
Verte, leaving the Pierre de Béranger at 4.15 a.m. A little aiguille 
of rock projects from the aréte which runs somewhat S. of E. from 
the summit of the Verte. From this little aiguille a ridge of rocks 
descends flanked by a couloir of ice on each side. In the ascent Mr. 
Fowler followed the ridge and passed over the summit of the little 
aiguille along the aréte to the top of the mountain. This course, how- 
ever, involved several difficulties, and, in the descent, he left the aréte 
‘at once and got on to the ridge by crossing one of the couloirs ata 
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point some distance below the little aiguille. The summit of the 
Aiguille Verte was reached at 12.30, and Chamouni at 10. In Mr. 
Fowler's opinion, future travellers would save an hour by following the 
route by which he descended, and by starting earlier they might make 
the ascent and return to the glacier by 1 p.m., which would diminish 
the risk from falling stones. Guides—Michel Ducroz and Michel 
Balmat. ; 

CuarponneT, September 20.—Mr. Fowler with the same guides made 
the first ascent of the Chardonnet. He left Argentiére at 3.5 a.m. and 
went up the NE. bank of the Argentiére glacier, till below a 
little glacier originating in a couloir of black ice coming down from the 
Chardonnet. Mr. Fowler then ascended to the col on the W. 
shoulder of the Chardonnet. From this point an ascent proved to be 
impracticable. Mr. Fowler returned to the edge of the couloir of black 
ice and worked up a succession of couloirs from this point till he again 
reached the aréte between the top of the mountain and the col previously 
reached. From this point, a climb of alternate rocks and snow brought 
them to the apparent top. This, however, proved to be connected with 
a point 40 or 50 ft. higher by a ridge of ice, ‘ the sharpest,’ says Mr. 
Fowler, ‘I ever saw.’ It was possible however to cross the couloir of 
which it formed the summit a little lower down, and thence to the top 
there was no difficulty. Mr. Fowler and Balmat had to be lowered 
down by the rope to the point where the couloir was crossed, and Ducroz 
was left behind on the first or apparent summit. The summit was 
reached at 2 p.m.,and Argentiére at 9 p.m. Stoppages1h 45 min. 

Tn the French Government map the heights are given thus :— 


Chardonnet . 8,823 métres, or 12,540 ft. 
A. d’Argentiére 3,901 ,, 4, 12,800,, (in Ball, 13,116) 
A. Verte - 4127 4 4, 18,200,, (in Ball, 13,432) 


Monte Rosa District. 


Brunecanorn, September 19.—Messrs. G. F. Cobb, W. D. Rawlins, 
* and R. B. Townsend, Frangois Devouassoud of Chamouni, and Antoine 
Clément of Champéry, left Randa at 2 a.m., and mounting on the left or 
northern bank of the Bies glacier arrived at the Bies Joch at 9.40. The 
ascent was mainly over screes and rocks, the latter difficult. An hour's 
climb from the Col up a slope of frozen snow brought them to the sum- 
mit of the Brunegghorn, whence a very grand and varied view was 
obtained. Descending by the Turtman glacier they reached Griiben 
at 4.5, where they halted to dine, and arrived at Turtman at 7.30 the 
same evening. ‘The ascent of the mountain from Griiben would be 
comparatively easy, but it does not seem practicable to reach the sum- 
mit by any other way than that of the slope connecting it with the Bies 
Joch. The total actual walking from Randa to Turtman was 124 hrs. 
N.B.—It is said that the Brunegghorn was ascended some time ago 
by the curé of St. Niklaus, but there is no known account of his 
ascent. ; 
Bernese Oberland. 


Lavurersrunnen Brerrnorn, July 31.—Mr. E. von Fellenberg, with 
VOL. II.—-NO, XII. P 
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Peter Michel, P. Inabnit, P. Ecke, and J. Bischof, started from Trach- 
sellauinen on the morning of the 30th, and mounting by the Wetterliicke, 
slept that night in a tent on the rocksE. of the col. On the 31st they 
ascended the Breithorn by the W. aréte, and reached the summit about 
10.45. On the same morning Messrs. Hornby and Philpott, with C. 
Almer and C. Lauener, left the Steinberg chalet at 2 a.M., and mount- 
ing by the Petersgrat, rounded the Tschingelhorn, and reached the 
summit of the Breithorn at 10.50. Both parties remained about an 
hour and a half on the summit. Mr. E. von Fellenberg then descended 
to Kippel, and Messrs. Hornby and Philpott by the Wetterliicke to 
Lauterbrunnen, which they reached at 10.30. The Petersgrat route, 
though longer than that of the Wetterliicke, is so much easier that 
time is probably gained by adopting it. The rocky W. aréte of the 
Breithorn is easy to climb, though from a distance it looks formidable. 
The upper part of the mountain is a sharp snow aréte, having two 
summits of nearly equal height, and a short rocky saddle between. 

Werrervicke, July 31.—In returning from the Breithorn Messrs. 
Hornby and Philpott descended the Wetterliicke by a new route. After 
descending a little below the col on the N. side, they bore to the right, 
‘in order to reach the rocky buttress which from below is seen to sup- 
port the upper portion of the glacier. The descent on to this was very 
difficult, from the extreme steepness of the ice wall where it abuts upon 
the rock. When once this is reached all difficulty is over, and much 
time is saved, as an easy descent over rock, snow, and moraine, is 
substituted for the serious glacier difficulties of the old route. The 
passage, however, from the glacier to the rock must always be difficult, 
and might, in some seasons, prove impracticable. 

SivberHorn, August 10.—Messrs. Hornby and Philpott, with Chris- 
tian Almer, Ulrich Almer, C. Lauener, and J. Bischof to carry a ladder, 
left their bivouac under the Roth-Brett at 4 a.s., and after 10 hours of 
most difficult climbing up the steep N. buttress of the Silberhorn, which 
faces the Wengern Alp, reached the summit at 2 p.a. Bad weather 
coming on, with a heavy fall of snow, compelled them to relinquish 
their design of ascending the Jungfrau from the head of the Giessen ° 
glacier, and made even the descent to the Schneehorn a matter of some 
difficulty. Here the party was benighted, and compelled to remain till 
morning on the rocks at a considerable height above the Guggi glacier. 
On the following morning they descended to the Guggi glacier, and 
reached the Wengern Alp hotel at 8.30 a.m. 

JUNGFRAU FROM THE WENGERN ALP, August 29.—Sir G. Young and 
Mr. George, with Christian Almer, Johann Baumann, and three 
left the inn on the Wengern Alp at 1.50 p.m. on August 28, and took 
the now well-known route to the Jungfrau Joch. The Guggi giacior 
was very bare of snow, making the ladder very useful, and the porters 
were heavily laden, so that the party did not reach the great crevasse till 
6.55. Turning sharply to the right above it, they made for the rocks 
of the Schneehorn, but finding a slope of hard ice close to the rocks, 
were much delayed, and were unable to halt for the night until past 8. 
Starting at 4.50 a.m. on the 29th, they climbed to the top of the 
Schneehorn, whence two porters were sent back, there being evidently 
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no further need of the ladder. Descending a little they passed along 
the level plateau from which the Giessen glacier falls, and after a short 
piece of sérac and another plateau reached at 7.15 the Silber Liicke, or 
col between the Jungfrau and Silberhorn. After climbing along the 
very narrow but not difficult aréte for about an hour, they diverged to 
the right on to easy slopes of névé, which brought them at 9.35 to the 
little plateau lying between the false top of the Jungfrau, as seen from 
the Wengern Alp, and the true summit. Ascending first the false peak, 
they thence reached the true one in 32 min., climbing up steep but 
easy rocks to the ridge a few feet W. of the actual top. The whole 
route, from the Silber Liicke upward, may be clearly seen in the frontis- 
piece. Leaving the summit at 11, they gained the Roththal Sattel at 
12.58, having to cut steps a great part of the way, and made their way 
thence to the top of the Minch Joch by 4.10 p.w. The wall of the 
Ménch Joch was this year so broken as to be almost impassable by 
the usual route, and a rather longer way much further from the Eiger, 
had consequently to be taken. This brought them to the side of the 
glacier below the Eiger Hthle at 6.30, and bad weather coming on 
shortly afterwards made it impossible to find the way down on to the 
Eismeer. They were therefore obliged to spend the night on the 
hillside, wet through, and reached Grindelwald at 7 a.m. next day. 
Total actual walking 21} hours. 

Nestruorn, September 18.—Messrs. George and Mortimer, with 
Christian Almer and his son, a boy of sixteen, started from the Bell 
Alp inn at 4.5 ast, reached the edge of the Ober Aletsch glacier at 
5.40, and went straight up the branch of the latter leading to the 
Birchgrat. Passing the base of the Nesthorn, they found themselves at 
the foot of a steep curtain of glacier, broken in five places by protrud- 
ing masses of rock, which extends from the Nesthorn to the part marked 
3585 métres on the Federal map. (‘These masses of rock are in the Federal 
map so joined as to give the idea of a long ridge, but the rocks are in 
fact very widely detached.) Ascending the steep channel between the 
two masses of rock which are nearest to the Nesthorn, on which many 
steps had to be made, they reached at 9.50 the ridge overlooking the 
head of the Gredetsch thal, and turning to the left, kept to the edge of 
the precipice, where a sort of trench between the rocks and snow offered 
an easy route. Ascending first a minor peak, which masked the real 
summit, and returning again to the rocks, they gained the summit in 
14 hr. more. The view is perhaps the finest in the Alps, extending 
from peaks that could not be identified, sy: Bp far beyond the 
A. de Trélatéte, to the Orteler Spitze, aa istinguished, and peaks 
equally distant and further to the N. er considered it superior 
to the view from either the Dom or the Aletschhorn. The descent 
was made by precisely the same route. Total actual walking—up 
6 hrs. 20 min., down 4 hrs. 

Christian Almer, on August 25, led a large party up the Wetterhorn 
by a new route, which avoids the rock climb, and if the snow is in 
good order saves nearly an hour. ‘About 20 min. above the Gleck- 
stein we diverged to the right, reached the glacier where it is nearly 
level, and then mounted a steep ice slope to the left. From the top 
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of this slope we bore to the left (the way to the Lauteraar Joch being 
to the right), and in about 30 min. reached the base of a great fummel- 
shaped couloir, well lined with snow, up which we went without 
di ty, and gained the plateau, from which rises the final ; 
rather nearer to the Mittelhorn than the point reached vid the usual 
rocks. In spite of the ice-wall, which took an hour’s step cutting, and 
of very slow going, we reached the foot of the peak in little over 3 hrs. 
from the Gleckstein, the time usually allowed being 4 hrs. Twelve 
days later, however, the great couloir was almost empty of snow, and 
far less easy of ascent than the usual route. This way may be recom- 
mended if the snow is pretty firm, especially to large parties, for whom 
the falling of stones is a serious inconvenience.’-—H. B. G. 


Bernina District. 


CamBrena SATTEL, August 7.—C. C. Tucker, J. H. Carson, and G. 
Head, with Ambuhl of Pontresina, started from the Bernina Haiiser at 
4.20 a.m. Leaving the Bernina road at the first lake, they ascended the 
Cambrena glacier, and keeping well to the left, in 2} hrs. reached the 
Cambrena Sattel, a curious gap overlooking the lower ice-fall of the 
Palii glacier. Turning to the right they passed for 2 hrs. along slopes 
of shale and rock, under the mass of Piz Cambrena. The upper ice- 
fall being too much broken to be speedily ascended, they climbed the 
steep rocks to the right, and thus reached the névé of the Palii glacier. 
After some hours spent in forcing their way through the mass of sérac 
and crevasse that fringes the Piz Palii, the snow-field of the Upper 
Fellaria was attained. From the ridge connecting Piz Rosso and Piz 
Zupo they descended to the Fellaria chalets by the route of the Bella 
Vista, and subsequently of the Sella Pass, hugging the Piz Zupo in 
their descent. The route thus indicated is the Passo di Gambré of the 
Austrian map, and offers a fine variation on the route generally adopted 
in the tour of the Bernina. Actual walking—124 hrs. from the Bernina 
Haiiser. It is right to say that the rottenness of the snow, the hea 
storms encountered, and the perplexities of their guide, probably added 
an hour to the length of the excursion. 

September 1.—Messrs. J. Rigby, F. North and D. Jones, with A. 
Fleuri and A. Ambuhl for guides, left Pontresina for the Fellaria chalets 
vid the Palii and Fellaria glaciers, intending to complete the tour of the 
Bernina by the Sella pass the following day. The pass to the Fellaria 
chalets had been already made earlier in the season by a German 
gentleman with the same guides, and subsequently by Messrs. Tucker, 
Carson and Head. ‘We quitted the high road of the Bernina pass 
just before arriving at the Lago Nero, and ascended the slopes on the 
right bank of the Cambrena glacier for 1 hr. We then struck the ice; 
and taking a southerly direction soon gained a depression in the ridge 
bounding the glacier. Here the P. Verona and the long tongue of the 
Palii glacier came into view. After descending a short distance, we 
wound round the rocks on our right, and in 1 hr. from the col reached 
the Palii glacier just below the upper ice-fall. At this point we deviated 
from the route pursued on the previous occasions. The former ex- 
plorers had reached the upper névé of the Palii glacier by the rocks, but 
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Fleuri thought we might succeed in making our way through the ice 
fall—certainly the more direct course. However (perhaps owing to 
“ope character of the season) the difficulties proved greater than he 

anticipated, and after forcing a passage through gigantic séracs for 
a considerable distance, he pronounced further progress to be impos- 
sible. It was now too late to try the other route, so we were com- 
pelled to abandon the expedition and return to Pontresina. On the 
night of Sept: 3 we slept at the Bernina inn, and leaving at 3 o’clock 
the next morning followed our old course to the Cambrena glacier, but 
instead of ascending to the depression as before, struck up a short ice- 
slope on our right, and crossing the upper névé of the glacier, reached 
its south-western extremity in 4 hrs. after leaving the inn. ‘The glacier 
is here separated from the upper portion of the Palii glacier by a ridge 
of rock descending from the P. Cambrena, and running nearly east 
and west. The highest point of this ridge is unnamed, but is marked 
in the Federal map as 3429 métres in height. In order to gain the 
lowest point of the ridge between the nameless peak and the P. Cam- 
brena, it was necessary to cross a schrund and to ascend a slope 
of mixed ice and rock. The schrund was passed without difficulty, 
but the ascent of the slope occupied 2 hrs., as more than 200 steps 
had to be cut in hard ice. After a halt of three quarters of an hour on 
the col, we descended by easy rocks to the upper névé of the Palit gla- 
cier, and keeping pretty close to the rocks of the P. Cambrena and P. 
Palii in about 2 hrs. reached the line separating the glaciers of Palii 
and Fellaria. Descending from this point we soon fell into the usual 
route for the Sella pass, which we reached in 24 hrs., and in 2} hrs. 
more arrived at the Misauna chalets, where chars were awaiting us. 
The whole time from the Bernina inn to Pontresina was 16 hrs., of 
which 2 were spent in halts and 1 in the rough drive down the Val 
Roseg. The high level tour of the Bernina is certainly an excursion 
of first-rate interest. By sleeping at the Bernina inn the expedition is 
brought within the compass of a single day, and the discomfort of a 
night at the Fellaria chalets is avoided. When the new inn on the 
Bernina pass is finished, nearly an hour would be gained by sleeping 
there.’—D. J. 

Oren Fuorcta.—From the Ofen Wirthshaus, in the valley leading 
from Zernetz to the Buffalora pass, to Tarasp in the Unter Engadin. 
This short and easy pass was made by Mr. Girdlestone in 44 hrs. walk- 
ing, the usual route being double that time. ‘ At the second tobel above 
the inn at Ofen, keep to the left into a lateral valley—the stream is the 
best guide at first, but when its bed becomes very steep, the bank to the 
left must be mounted, after which the Fuorcla, a well marked col to 
the left of the highest peak at the head of the valley, comes into sight. 
The descent presents no difficulty whatever.’—A. @ G 


Lombard Alps. 
August 5.—Messrs. Sedley Taylor and Hugh F. Montgomery made 
a new pass from the head of the Val di Fum to Pinzolo. Having 
ascended the more westerly of the two glaciers which descend into the 
valley, nearly up to the ice-fall, they reached a couloir which led by 
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slopes of ice and rock to the snow plateau, from which the peaks 
of the Adamello range emerge. agree 7 gral Th yy joanige 
stony gully, by which the beaten of the Val di Genova was 
suadiod at a point about ten miles above Pinzolo. 

August 8.—The same party made the first ascent of the Car# Ato from 
the Val Borzago. Itis but to keep to the proper right of the valley until 
the glacier is reached, and then to work obliquely across it to the 
NW. aréte of the peak. This proved extremely steep, and involved 
step-cutting up a slope of 54°. The summit is a rock cone lying 
behind the snow peak, which appears from the glacier to be the highest 
point. It appears from a notice in the Fremdenbuch at Pinzolo that 
the first ascent of the Adamello was affected on September 15, 1864, by 
Julius Payer, a lieutenant, in the Austrian service, who also about the 
same time crossed the Bocca di Brenta. 

P.S.—The following notes reached us too late for insertion in their 

roper places. 

July 17.—Messrs, Thompson, Mansell, and Sowerby ascended the 
Piz Ner (10,036') from the chalets of the Etzli Alp. Following the 
route that leads to the Spillauer See, they turned S. before reaching it, 
and after climbing some moraine slopes and crossing a small glacier, 
reached the foot of the peak, whence an hour’s scramble over rocks 
brought them to the top. The guide, J. M. Trisch, asserted this 

‘to be the Crispalt, and it evidently slightly surpassed the mountain of 
that name on the Federal map, which is marked 21 métres higher. 
Descended through the Val Guif to Sedrun. Whole time about 8 hrs. 
_ July 21.—The same, leaving the Alp Plattas above Curaglia, at 5.10 
A.M., and first crossing the ridge to the W. by alow col, and then keep- 
ing S., gained the névé of the right arm of the Medelser glacier, which 
they followed nearly to its head, and then crossed by a narrow col 
between the peaks marked 3,153 and 3,175 at 8.50. Descended thence 
to the Ufiern pass (2,660m.), and down the Val Camadra to Olivone, 
which was reached at 2.10. Weather very thick and a high wind. 
The pass cannot be much under 10,000’, as the aneroid was just 
about 20°. 

July 28.—The same party ascended the Tresgro (11,800) from Sta, 
Catarina, and were disappointed to find the cairn erected by Tuckett’s 
party a month before. The ascent and descent were both made by the 
first glacier branch that descends into the Gaira Thal, and the S.W. 
aréte, which was crossed into the basin beyond, and regained just below 
the summit. J. M. Trisch, after a single reconnaissance from the Con- _ 
finale, led the way up without a check. Time up, 5 hrs. 20 mins.; 
down, 8 hrs. 20 mins., including halts, 

Herr Mojsisovies, in the Jahrbuch of the Austrian Alpenverein, 
observes that a passage may be effected from the baths of St. Catarina 
to Sulden in less than 7 hrs., by what he calls the ‘ Janigerscharte,’ a 
notch or depression on the right or E. side of the Sulden Spitze, which 
leads from the Langerferner to the Sulden Thal. This point may be 
attained from the baths in about 4 hrs., and affords a much shorter 
and easier passage than the Konigs Joch. 
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Icrn-Caves.* 


j ' ga classes of readers may be expected to take a lively interest 

in this book; the subject is, to the English public at least, 
practically new, and the author’s style a good one, the ice-caves which 
he has explored with such zeal, and his own personal adventures 
in search of them, being alike accurately and pleasantly described. In 
addition to the narratives of his own visits to no less than twelve ice- 
caves, or glaciéres (to use the proper appellation), Mr. Browne has collected 
notices of numerous glaciéres in all parts of the world, and has added 
chapters on the scientific questions arising about them. Thus his book 
contains nearly all that is known on this curious subject; and the man 
of science, the practised traveller in search of new objects of interest, 
and the gentleman or lady who stays at home at ease to sit in an arm- 
chair and read of the difficulties encountered by others, may all find in 
it congenial mental food. 

It unfortunately happens that scarcely any of the known glaciéres can 
be visited except by those prepared to rough it to the utmost, and also to 
devote more time to the purpose than most travellers like to spare out ofa 
short tour. Several of those described by Mr. Browne are situated in 
the Jura, a region which might be more interesting if the Alps were 
not so near at hand to suggest odious comparisons, two or three are near 
Annecy, and a couple in the still duller country near Besangon; and 
none of these are accessible without going considerable distances even 
from the roughest accommodation, while the chance of not finding them 
at all is by no means small. But, fortunately for travellers who may be 
desirous of seeing a glaciére incidentally to a Swiss tour, and yet do 
not care to go far out of their way or spend precious days in going to it, 
one of the largest and by no means the least interesting may be visited in 
an easy day from Thun or even Berne. ‘The Schafloch, so called be- 
cause the sheep feeding in the neighbourhood take refuge there from 
storms, is situated at no very great distance from the N. shore of the 
lake of Thun. About half way between Neuhaus and Thun, the Justis 
Thal runs in a northerly direction between the Beatenberg on the E., and 
the Sigriswylgrat (as it is called in sheet xiii. of the Federal map) on 
the W. The cave is situated at a very great height above the valley, 
immediately below the Rothhorn, the highest point of the last-named 
ridge; and the shortest and easiest way of access is certainly not that 
by which Mr. Browne went to the cave, but, very nearly, that by which 
he returned. His description of the objects which came immediately 
under his notice is most vivid and accurate, but he scarcely seems to do 
justice to the marvellous beauty of the distant views towards the Ober- 
land, which are to be obtained not only from the Ralligflue, but at 
every step from thence to the Schafloch. It would appear that Mr. 
Browne must have passed along the western face of the Sigriswylgrat, or 
he could hardly have failed to notice the very remarkable view presented 
by the ridge on the opposite side of the Justis Thal, perfectly flat-topped 


* Ice-Caves of France and Switzerland, A Narrative of Subterranean Explora- 
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and bare, with the white summits of all the great peaks of the Ober- 
land rising singly above it. 

But Mr. Browne's theme is glaciéres and not scenery, so perhaps we 
have no right to quarrel with any omission with respect to the latter 
topic, when his account of the ice-caves is so perfect. It is probably 

to serve a considerable apprenticeship to visiting glaciéres, 
before one can expect to ap; reciate them properly. One must be v 
keenly interested in the investigation before one can reconcile oneself 
to darkness, the perpetual smell of tallow candles, and crawling on 
one’s hands and knees over muddy, stony floors. And the imagination 
must be a powerful one that can see the beauties on which Mr. Browne 
dilates so enthusiastically by the dim light of a single dip. However, 
though we cannot in honesty say that we could discern much beauty 
in the Schafloch, the one glaciére which opportunity has allowed the 
present writer to visit, there was much that was curious and novel in 
it. Our own advice to travellers would be, to explore one ice-cave as 
completely as time and opportunity will permit; and if one person in a 
hundred cared to visit a second except for the sake of scientific investi- 
gations, we should be very greatly surprised. 

With regard to the scientific part of the subject, when it has been 
cleared of the legendary marvels due to the imagination of the few 
peasants who have half known and wholly feared the glaciéres, there 
does not appear to be much that is not easily explicable. The general 
formation of the ice-caves is very closely analogous to the stalactitic and 
stalagmitic formations in the limestone caverns, though of course the 
ice columns form very much more speedily, and, unlike the stone ones, 
are liable to melt again ; and there seems no difficulty about accounting 
for the temperature in the caves remaining low enough not to melt all 
the ice. The most curious phenomenon observable in these caves is in 
the interior structure, so to speak, of the ice itself. The icy floor of the 
cave is found, on being cut into with an axe, to be composed of a con- 
geries of hexagonal prisms of uniform shape, though very different 
sizes, which are easily divisible with a knife; and this is found to be 
the case in all the glaciéres, so far as has been observed, without ex- 
ception. But we must refer our readers to Mr. Browne’s book for 
what he has to say on this and other minor points connected with the 
formation of the ice-caves; and we may safely say that, whatever the 
value of his scientific conclusions, of which we do not pretend to judge, 
a more painstaking and accurate observer will seldom be found. 
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Avrine Byways. XIL—The Brunni Pass from Amsteg to Disentis. 
—tThe excellent inn opened this summer in the Maderaner Thal may 
be advantageously reached by the hills which bound the valley on the 
N. After walking an hour from Amsteg, a path on the left leads in 
1? hrs. by a steep and little-sheltered ascent to the hamlet and lake 
(1,413 m,=4,636 ft.) of Golzern—an exquisite spot, and well worth 
the labour and scorching the walk inflicts. But the guides will suggest 
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a further ascent to the huts of Bernetsmatten and the point above it 
(about 7,000 ft.), which requires another 14 hrs., and I doubt whether 
this is ‘lohnend.’ Nothing is gained but a view over the plateau of 
the Hiifi Glacier, and a sight of the Tédi, which does not, I think, raise 
that grand mountain in one’s respect. From this point to the inn, by 
the track which approaches so near to the Hiifi that it may be visited 
-with very little additional fatigue (there is a more direct but extremely 
steep ), took 2 hrs, of very quick walking, and there is on the way 
a most symmetrical view of the Grosse Windgelle, with the Staffel Glacier 
beneath, which ought not to be left unmentioned. This expedition 
requires upwards of 6 hrs. of actual walking. 

From the new inn, where I slept that night (16th September), a steep 
descent leads to a bridge across the Kerstelen bach, whence there is a 
well-traced path into and up the wild glen called the Brunnithal, 
almost to the glacier. This path has no difficulty whatever, nor would 
there in ordinary years be any on the glacier itself: but in 1865 the 
glacier had amet A so remarkably that changes from its surface to the 
rocks and back again were frequent, and in one instance, at least, re- 
quired a good deal of caution. The E. moraine abounds in crystals, 
and very pretty specimens can be found without the slightest trouble. 
On nearing the summit the col is seen nearly §., across the glacier ; 
but on the left hand there is a snow-saddle, to the top of which a 
détour, both short and re should be made. It overlooks the Val 
Cavardiras, and presents the finest view of the day, embracing the 
Catscharauls, the Little and Great Tédi, the Piz Rusein or Stockgrén, 
the Piz Urlaun, and a host of other peaks, named and unnamed, of 
hardly less importance. In ascending to the Sand Pass from the Vorder- 
rheinthal, this saddle is plainly seen, and it is possible to descend from 
it into the Val Rusein ; but that route to Disentis must be thrice as long 
from this point as that by the Brunni Pass, which lies between the Piz 
Cavardiras and the Piz d’Acletta, and is marked 2,736 m. on the Federal 
map. This year there wasa considerable bergschrund, and a steep though 
short ice-slope above it requiring steps. Some distance below, the 
glacier is hollowed out in a most singular manner ; in early spring the 
Féhn rushes over the low col, upon the new-fallen snow, driving it 
round and round, and when the frost has fixed it the glacier looks like 
a vast whirling cauldron, stirred by some giant’s hand, or like Edgar 
Poe’s Maélstrom. On the right there is a grand view of apparently un- 
interrupted glacier leading to the peak of the Oberalpstock, 2,000 ft. 
above, which may be gained in about 3 hrs., and on the S. the view over 
the Medelser Gebirge and glacier is very fine. The descent is through 
the Val Acletta, and is easy and pleasant going after the first precipitous 
couloir of rock and débris (some 250 ft.), and a great mass of boulders 
beneath it, have been traversed. 

From the new inn my time was, in ascending (leisurely), about 5 
hrs., of which over 2 were on the glacier; in descending (very quickly) 
to the Krone (an admirable inn), at Disentis, 2} hrs., excluding all halts. 
My guide was Ambrose Zgraggen of Silenen, whom Mr. Ball calls Kragger. 

Tuomas BrooxsBank. 

Ice-axEs.— We have received the following letter of comment on the 
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form of axe recommended by the Special Committee of the Alpine Club, 
in their report which appears in No. 7 of the Alpine Journal :— 

Dear Sir,—In venturing to criticise the form of ice-axe constructed 
in accordance with the recommendation of a special committee of the 
Alpine Club, we trust that we may not be thought to undervalue the 
services rendered by the gentlemen who composed it. 

Some mountaineers have urged that it is a work of supererogation 
to carry an axe when you have provided a guide to do all the work of 
step-cutting—*‘ to keep a dog,’ in fact, ‘and bark yourself,—but, apart 
from the pleasure of occasionally taking a turn at leading, and the con- 
venience of being able to enlarge or complete steps just sketched out, 
as it were, by the leader (thus permitting him to push on more rapidly), 
it _— happen that, from accident or illness, the services of a guide 

ht suddenly cease to be available, and then it would be in the 
ibect degree important for the traveller to be able to take his place. 

To beginners the axe can scarcely be recommended. Upon rocks or 
when glissading it is dangerous in inexperienced hands both to the 
owner himself and to his comrades, and it would generally be found 
less serviceable to him than an alpenstock. However, in working along 
steep slopes of snow, the adze-shaped blade affords such admirable 
anchorage that pattern No. 1 of the committee’s axes may be selected 
with advantage, and is comparatively free from risk to the beginner. 
Greater breadth of blade is, however, desirable. Our principal objec- 
tions to the Club axes are these :— 

They are badly balanced ; do not, in consequence, ‘ handle lively ;’ and 
are, in details, clumsily designed. This, we venture to say, would be 
the verdict of any good practical tool-maker or tool-user. The result is 
that, when a blow is delivered, a considerable portion of the force which 
should have gone to the work in hand is resolved, and takes the form 
of an ugly jar to the hand and arm of the striker. 

Whoever has seen the American backwoodsman’s axe-handles, as 
shown at the Exhibition of 1862, and has compared them with those 
commonly in use in this country, will understand how strength and 
thorough efficiency may be combined with elegance of form and even 
apparent fragility, by a judicious proportion between the various parts. 
How the same thing may be done in the case of an ice-axe we now 

to point out. 

1. The Iron Head.—The pick should project about 7 to 74 inches, 
and the adze-blade about 6} to 6} inches from the centre of the shaft, 
that is, the total length of the iron is about 134 inches. 

To be really useful, however, the adze should have a breadth of from 
2% to 3 inches, which greatly increases its holding powers on soft snow 
and, of course, the ei of its bearer also. The two points, which 
need not be very sharp, should be steeled and slightly hardened, and 
the weight of the head alone should be 1 lb. 14 oz. 

2. The Shaft or Handle-—The length of the shaft will of course vary 
according to individual taste and height; but on the whole, the most 
generally useful length for men about 5 feet 11 inches in height is 
from 45 to 50 inches over all. The section at the top should be 
elliptical, the diameters about 13 and Z inches; at the bottom circular, 
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with a diameter of about one inch, these two sections gradually falling 
into one another at about a foot from the spike. With these propor- 
tions the axe will deliver a blow with a springy, swinging action, which 
greatly increases the effect produced, besides being far less fatiguing. 

3. The Spike——A shoulder of the same diameter as the ring should 
be forged upon the spike, and this latter should be secured by a single 
rivet passing through the ring, wood, and shank. This arrange- 
ment will prevent dirt and water from getting into the grain of the 
wood and causing it to rot, and the spike itself will never come out or 

t loose. 
wf desired, the axe head is very easily made removable, two nuts, 
only g in. thick, being the only projections on the top. If these are 
properly fitted and well screwed up at the commencement of the journey, 
the head may be used for weeks without the slightest risk of loosening. 
Indeed, from slight rusting, it usually becomes more firmly fixed every 
day. 

The Committee recommend that the iron straps should be at the 
ends of the short diameter of the wood. From this we wholly dissent, 
on the ground that in such a position the wood is more likely to split, 
from the action of the rivets in cutting, than if they are opposite to 
the cutting edges, whilst they tend to prevent that springy action of 
the shaft which we have above described. 

F. F. Tucxerr. 


We are, dear Sir, yours very truly, T. S. Kennepy 


A Winter on THE St. Tutopute.—M. Dollfuss-Ausset, whose name 
is well known to all Alpine travellers, as the owner of the Pavilion on 
the Aar glacier, and as one of the earliest and most persevering inves- 
tigators of glacier theory, is this winter conducting a new and bold 

iment. During the past summer he repaired and strengthened the 
hut on the St. Théodule, and stored up there a great quantity of fuel 
and provisions, in order that it might serve as a winter habitation for 
persons engaged in meteorological and other observations. We believe 
that he commenced on August 1 a series of observations which are in- 
tended to be made continuously for a year, and that when he was him- 
self obliged by the approach of winter to quit his post, he left behind 
three guides, trained by himself in the art of making observations, to 
continue the work until spring. There is good reason to believe that 
the decrease of temperature for additional elevation is much less in 
winter than in summer, though the St. Bernard is the only place con- 
tinually inhabited, of elevation sufficient to give data on which this theo 
is founded. The experience of M. Dollfuss’ guides will, it may be hoped, 
be of great value in solving this and many other interesting scientific 
questions. And great credit is due, both to the veteran meteorologist 
himself for devising and arranging so complete and costly an experiment, 
and to his guides for their courage and hardihood in undertaking to 
carry it out 

Tne Last Aupine Novetty.—M. Dollfuss-Ausset is only just in 
time to secure for himself the credit of placing the first winter observa- 
tory among the everlasting snows The ‘Phare de la Loire’ has recently 
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published an account, which we append below, of a far grander scheme, 
which commends itself to every mind by its simplicity and feasibility. 
It is to be supposed that that respectable journal, in attributing the 
scheme to an English engineer, intended a mild joke on the daring ideas 
propounded by some of our engineers; but the Alpine Club should at 
least determine, as whole or part owners of property to be interfered 
=. by the proposed works, the terms on which their co operation will 
given. 


Observatory on the Summit of Mont Blanc. 
The Ascent rendered easy for children, and even for the infirm. 


‘Under the above title we have received from London the extremely 
curious details of one of the most practically original ideas of the age. 
We will attempt to reproduce it as briefly as possible for our readers, who 
will have the first tidings of it, since we believe that no mention of it 
has as yet appeared in the press of France or even of England. 

‘ All persons are aware that an ascent of Mont Blanc, the highest 
point in the Alps and in Europe, cannot be made without enduring 
fatigue and encountering innumerable perils. It is moreover one of the 
most expensive (about 2,000 fr.) in consequence of the number of 
guides and porters who must be taken for the three days during which 
the expedition lasts. Struck by these different inconveniences and by 
the accidents, both ancient and modern, of which this part of France has 
been the scene, an English engineer who has paid several visits to the 
marvellous valley of Chamouni has thought of a mode of rendering 
this monarch of mountains accessible to all, by the reduction of the 
cost to a moderate sum and the removal of all fatigue and danger. 
The following is the plan which he has just submitted to the Alpine 
Club of London, and which has been entirely approved by them. 

‘From Chamouni as far as the Montanvert, the road which so far 
presents no danger is to remain as at present. But starting from this 
point, where the danger and the severe fatigue commence, a tunnel is to 
be sunk into the bowels of the mountain. Instead, however, of being 
horizontal, this tunnel is to have a considerable incline, so that, one end 
beginning near the Montanvert, the other end may open on the actual 
summit or quite close to it. A tramway being laid down in this gallery 
and fixed engines being erected to work it, a whole caravan of tourists 
may be transported in a few minutes, without fear or fatigue, and at a 
comparatively moderate cost, to those regions which cannot now be 
reached except at the risk of one’s life and after enduring infinite hard- 


if the scheme of our engineer only met the requirements of the 
numberless tourists who annually visit that sublime region, and who 
would come in still greater numbers, this alone would be something ; 
but he has also thought of turning it to the advantage of science. With 
this object an observatory, surely the best situated in the world, w’ll be 
solidly built on the Calotte. here, during the whole summer the 
chief savants of England and France will be able to devote themselves 
to the study of astronomy, of terrestrial magnetism, and other branches 
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6f physical science. Is it not wonderful ? Need we say that auberges and 
other resting-places will be established wherever possible, that the 
a end of the tunnel will be guarded against the storms of winter, 
and thatthe entrance will be guarded by a keeper living there constantly? 
All this may be taken for granted, as well as many other things which 
in this rapid sketch we have omitted to notice. 

‘There being no other difficulty in the execution of this project than 
those which attend the construction of all tunnels, the only real obstacle 
is the expense. Some millions must be forthcoming. But what is that 
for the accomplishment of a work of this kind, one which will render 
incalculable services to science, and create for tourists a place of pilgrim- 
age absolutely unique? 

‘Moreover it need not be thought that this enterprise would be a 
bad investment of capital. It is reckoned that annually 20,000 to 
30,000 persons visit Chamouni, all of whom make one or more excur- 
sions to the neighbouring heights. Of this number half at least, taking 
a very low estimate, would go to the top of Mont Blanc by means of the 
tunnel, as soon as ever it was opened. Further, if an open air tramway 
led from Chamouni to the entrance of the tunnel, there would not be a 
single traveller who would not make the ascent. Therefore, charging 
50 francs for the ascent, which at present costs twenty times as much, 
there would be, for only 15,000 tourists, a yearly revenue of 750,000 
francs, which is again something. These figures, estimated at the low- 
est point, would obviously be exceeded. As science on the one hand, 
and the towns of Chamouni and Geneva on the other, have, as well as 
the Alpine Club of London, every interest in the accomplishment of this 
plan, there is reason to believe that before long France will be endowed 
with this new wonder of this world.’ 

Proposed Enciish Caurca at GRINDELWALD.—M. Bohren, the land- 
lord of the Adler Hotel, has given a piece of ground close to the hotel 
as a site for an English church, and is engaged in obtaining plans and 
detailed estimates for the building. As it is calculated that a sum of 
about 3,000 francs will suffice for the erection of a sufficiently large 
church, we may confidently hope that a very short time only will elapse 
before M. Bohren will be able to begin building. The church will be 
under the charge of the Colonial and Continental Church and School 
Society, which has for two or three years past maintained a chaplain at 


‘Grindelwald during the summer months. Contributions will be re- 


ceived by the Secretary of the Society, the Rev. L. B. White, 9, Ser- 
jeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, and by the Editor of the Alpine Journal. 

Tue GapeLHorn.—The following account of the second ascent of this 
mountain, made from the Zinal side on July 7, was found among the 
ee of the late Lord Francis Douglas at Zermatt, addressed to the 

itor of the Alpine Journal. We have appended in explanation a 
note by Mr. Moore, who, with Mr. Horace Walker had made the first 
ascent on the preceding day from Zermatt. 

* We had made two previous attempts from Zermatt in vain. In the 
first attempt we ascended the Unter Gabelhorn, leaving Zermatt at 11 
o'clock at night, but, at 3 o’clock on the following day, found ourselves 
only at the foot of the Gabelhorn, and had to return. In the second 
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attempt, we reached the summit of another peak of the Gabelhorn, about 
13,000 feet in height, which lies immediately to one’s left in crossing, 
the Trift pass from Zermatt, but the aréte connecting this with the Gabel- 
horn was found impracticable. I cannot conceive why this mountain 
has no name. It is very often mistaken for the Gabelhorn. 

‘ Third Attempt.—Left Zinal at 2.30 and reached the foot of Gabelhorn 
at 6 o'clock. Halted 30 minutes for breakfast. Left at 6.30; and, at 
8.30, after traversing some steep slopes and cutting our way up some 
walls of ice, we arrived at the base of the rocks leading to the summit. 
In some places those rocks, intermingled as they are with steep ice slopes, 
presented greater difficulties than I have ever yet encountered. It took 
us 4 hours to mount these, and we arrived at the summit at 12.30 (10 
hours, including rests). There we found that some one had been the 
day before, at least to a point very little below it, where they had built 
a cairn; but they had not gone to the actual summit, as it was a peak 
of snow and there were no marks of footsteps. On this peak we sat 
down to dine, when, all of a sudden, I felt myself go, and the whole top 
fell with a crash thousands of feet below, and I with it as far as the 
rope allowed (some 12 feet). Here, like a flash of lightning, Taugwald 
came right by me some 12 feet more; but the other guide, who had only 
the minute before walked a few feet from the summit to pick up some- 
thing, did not go down with the mass, and thus held us both. The 
weight on the rope must have been about 23 stone, and it is wonderful 
that, falling straight down without anything to break one’s fall, it did 
not break too. Joseph Viennin then pulled us up, and we began the 
descent to Zermatt. Leaving at 1.30, we reached the foot of the rocks 
on to the glacier at 5.30, having been delayed an hour in leaving the aréte 
to join the rocks where a wall of snow intervened, down which the guides 
cut a path while I sat on the aréte and smoked. From thence it took 
us 44 hours to reach Zermatt, as the guides wasted much time in 
eating as usual, and we reached Zermatt with a full moon at 10.30 p.m. 
The rocks on this side are not easy, but are nothing to those on the 
other, which, in addition to difficulty, present an undoubted danger from 
avalanches, as a tremendous glacier overhangs them nearly all the way 
to the summit. In some places we saw immense blocks of ice which 
had come down across the very aes we were going. Guides: Peter 
Taugwald of Zermatt and Joseph Viennin of Ayer. Peter Taugwald 
acted admirably, and really showed himself a first-rate guide. Joseph 
Viennin makes a good second guide in an expedition like this; but if 
he had been leader, I may safely say we never should have reached 
Zermatt. , 

‘ This will make a capital pass for those who have already gone over 
the Trift Joch and Col de la Dent Blanche, and being much higher, 
commands far finer views. A good guide will be indispensable, and the 
descent to Zinal will always be found a matter of great difficulty.’ 

Francis Dovetas. 

The summit of the Gabelhorn is a ridge about fifty yards long, run- 
ning almost north and south. From it project three rocky points, of 
which the northern is the lowest by a few feet. The central point, to 
which we went, is the real summit, the southern point being very little 
lower. Adhering to the face of the rocks composing the latter, was a 
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lump of snow (the remains probably of a much larger mass) which had 
been blown up by the wind so that it very slightly overtopped the true 
summit. When standing up, we looked well over it, but when sitting 
down, it was a little above us. We did not go to it, as it completely 
overhung the precipice on the Zermatt side, and would evidently give 
way if trod upon. To a party ascending from Zinal, the real character 
of this snow cap would probably not have been visible, which will ac- 
count for Lord F. Douglas’ party venturing upon it. We built our 
cairn on the northern or lowest of the three points, because there were 
more loose rocks available for the purpose than on the actual summit. 
A. W. Moore. 

Two Farat Acciwpents To German Mountarneers.—The first of 
these has been described at length in the Times by Mr. Hawker, and 
we cannot give a better narrative of it than from his letter. 

‘On the 23rd of August M. Hiipner, of Dresden, and Eugéne 
Imfanger left Engelberg with the intention of trying to make a new 
route from that place to Engstlen by the “ Stand,” a steep and rocky 
buttress of the Titlis. Imfanger, it is said, was opposed to the excursion 
on account of the supposed difficulty of the rocks. M. Hiipner was, 
however, not entirely inexperienced in Alpine climbing, having visited 
Engelberg for eight consecutive summers, and made many tours in the 
neighbourhood. ‘They started, and, as is often the case, the rocks, 
which at a distance had looked so formidable, presented on a closer 
acquaintance no insurmountable difficulties, and were ascended in 
safety. They had arrived at the upper part of the Titlis, and in crossing 
an ice-slope were within thirty paces of the other side, where they 
would have reached the main névé and been close to the usual route 
followed in the ascent of the Titlis, when, as it appeared from the 
tracks which were afterwards found, M. Hiipner, who was five or six 
paces behind the guide, slipped, and, with the rope by which he was 
attached for a radius, he described a quadrant, marking his course by 
scratches on the ice. On falling to the perpendicular his weight drew 
the guide downwards. Imfanger was provided with a short-handed axe, 
and also with an alpenstock. At the moment of the accident he must 
have been using the latter, for it seems he turned at once with his face 
outwards, placed the alpenstock between his legs, and endeavoured with 
all his might to arrest the descent. But the fatal glissade once begun 
was not to be stopped; they slid together for about fifty yards down 
the gradually increasing slope, and then fell over some precipitous rocks 
on to a moraine 700ft. or 800ft. below. 

‘The following week I escorted a large party, including five ladies, up 
the Titlis. I took two porters from Engstlen, who had assisted in the 
recovery of the bodies, and they pointed out to me privately (for the 
partic and locality had not then become generally known) where 
the accident had happened. 

‘The slope was by no means steep; I should think hardly over 30 
degrees, but increasing rapidly as it approached the precipice. The ice 
on the upper part of the mountain was covered by a thin coating of 
old partly frozen snow, which, though in places not more than half an 
inch thick, generally afforded such foothold that, except at one crevasse, 
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regis le step had to be cut for the ascent of our party. It was in 
snow that the marks were found which showed how the 
weet at had happened.’ 

Poor Imfanger has left a family of nine children, the eldest a boy of 
sixteen; and as he has always borne a very high character, it is to 
be hoped that every requsite aid will be forthcoming for his bereaved 
family. 

The second accident happened in descending the Gross Venediger. 
Two students from Erlangen, and a guide from Neukirchen, named 
Nussbaumer, had made the ascent, and in descending a snow-bridge 
over @ crevasse, gave way under one of the students, his companion 
and the guide having crossed safely. There being no rope with the 

, no immediate aid could be given to the unfortunate man, who had 
fallen nearly 100ft.; and asit took nineteen hours to fetch a rope from 
Neukirchen, he was frozen to death. This incident will recall to many 
readers the melancholy fate of Mr. Watson, who perished in the Tyrol 
some years ago under very similar circumstances. English mountaineers, 
intending to visit little-known regions, must take their own ropes, and 
must trust to their own judgment in enforcing the use of the rope where 
they deem it necessary or advisable. 

Gamcut Giacter.—Dear Sir,—The route described by Mr. 
Brooksbank across the Gamcehi glacier, between the Seefinen Furke 
and the ine is one that has long been known, though perhaps 
not so generally as it deserves, being much preferable to the long de- 
scent into the Kien-thal, and re-ascent on the opposite side. I passed it 
on the 7th Sept. 1859, in company with Messrs. Milman, Winder, 
and De Gex. Our guide was Ulrich Wenger of Grindelwald, who had 
crossed it once previously, but did not claim the credit of having been 
the discoverer of it. Yours truly, R. C. Nicuots. 

Axrixne Rorss—Sir,—I should be glad if some member of the 
Alpine Club would give an opinion on the following points— 

Would not metal eyes, as used on shipboard, and spliced into bights 
of the Alpine rope, be stronger than any knot, and easily (having one 
at each end, and my say every twenty feet or so) hook mf to the belts 


b 
/ oe ae anything been ascertained as to the strength of splices, 
bs te ond sn: 

In artillery and e pe img work, it is common to insert a piece of 
stick in a knot, in order, by taking it out, to render it easier to undo 
the knot subsequently. Would pe ive strength to the rope for our 
purposes ? fully yours, Marswati Hatt. 

Hor near THE Moéncn Jocn. ge hut has been erected during the 
past summer at the southern foot of the Ménch, very near to the col 
between that mountain and the Trugberg. The plan s which had been 
carried up from Grindelwald for the purpose of building it were lying 
still unused on August 29th ; but about three weeks afterwards, as we 
are informed, the curé at Grindelwald and Herr Aebi of Berne spent 
the night there, before ascending the Viescherhorn. 
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THE ASCENT OF THE POINTE DES EcrINs. 
By Epwarp Wuymprer, F.R.G.S. 


T is now well known, by the members of the Alpine Club 
"at least, that the culminating point of that vast massif in 
the French Alps, known by the name of the Pelvoux Group, 
is not formed ie the Mont Pelvoux itself, but by a summit 
nearly 500 feet higher than it, which is called the Pic or the 
Pointe des Ecrins. A few years ago, however, this fact was 
not generally known ; and when, in the summer of 1861, stand- 
ing on the summit of the Pelvoux, I first saw the Ecrins, I was 
unaware that the French engineers had already correctly deter- 
mined the respective heights of these mountains, and that 
their observations had been published in several works in 
France. More recently I have found that they were also pub- 
lished in England as early as June 3, 1859, in the ‘ Building 
News,’ and that the proper distinction was made between the 
mountains. Still earlier, in 1841, the height of the Ecrins was 
correctly given in ‘ M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary.’ 
Notwithstanding this, the Mont Pelvoux was generally 
considered to be the. highest point of the massif until the 
autumn of 1861; but the fact once known was not overlooked, 
and we find Mr. Tuckett, in 1862, starting to see if he could 
not add the ascent of the Pointe des Ecrins to his other laurels. 
Success was denied to him, and he has narrated the causes of 
his failure in the pages of the Alpine Journal. Later in the 
same year the ascent was attempted by Messrs. Wm. Mathews 
and Bonney; they too were unfortunately repulsed, and their. 
description of the final peak was such as to deter others from 
VOL. II.—NO. XIII. Q 
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similar attempts. But virgin Alps grew scarce; they followed 
the fashion of the time and became ‘ limited ;’ men looked hither 
and thither for untouched summits, and found none; so, in the 
spring of 1864, unpromising as an ascent of the Pointe des 
Ecrins was, I resolved to try it; by great good fortune I found 
my friends, Messrs. A. W. Moore and Horace Walker, like 
minded, we agreed to join our forces, and met at Culoz on the 
20th of June. 

My friends had happily secured Christian Almer of Grindel- 


wald as their guide; I had Michel Croz of Chamouni. It was” 


a perfect combination, but cannot, alas! be made again. Both 
were in the prime of life; both were endued with a strength 
and activity far beyond the average; the courage and the 
knowledge of each was alike undoubted. The temper of 
Almer it was absolutely impossible to ruffle; he was ever patient, 
enduring, and obliging—a bold but a safe man. That which he 
lacked in fire—in dash, was supplied by Croz, who in his turn 
was kept in place by Almer. te is pleasant to remember how 
they worked together, and how each one confided to you that 
he liked the other so much because he worked so well; but it 
is sad, very sad, to those who have known the men, to know 
that they will never work together again. 

For some days we trained ourselves on inferior mountains, 
and we succeeded in all we tried, except in one matter, which 
was in making any sense out of the Sardinian map; and that 
we gave up at last as hopeless, wondering very much at the 
rare ability of its authors in laying down that which did not 
exist. 

At last we found ourselves in the little inn at La Grave, on 
the great Lautaret road; a rickety, tumble-down sort of place, 
with nothing stable about it—as Moore gravely remarked— 
except the smell. We arrived at the right moment, and saw, 
sitting in the salle A manger, a Frenchman of imposing appear- 
ance, but putty, red in face and heavy of limb. He informed 
us, in English, that he too was mountaineer; yes, he was on the 
following Monday going to make the ascent of the Pointe des 
Ecrins, with a douzaine friends and twenty guides,—guides 
celebrated of the Val Louise. Here was news for us! Did 
Monsieur mean les Ecrins the highest point of Dauphiné? and 
was he aware that an ascent was not to be ordered like a glass 
of absinthe? But yes! all that! he was accustomed to the 
mountains, he knew well the Lake of Zurich, he had also made 
the ascent of the Righi, tout a fait. We assured him that if 
that was the case there could no doubt as to the result, 
turned to a dinner, which the world will be glad to know can 
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be had even at La Grave, if it is ordered ten days beforehand, 

and then chartered one Alexander Pic, a well-made fellow with 

apts of confidence, to carry our baggage round to La Berarde 
y the ordinary road. : 

A few hours later we had crossed the mighty wall formed by 
La Meije and the Rateau to the Vallon des Etancons by a col 
of no ordinary grandeur, and, as we found it, of little difficulty. 
Desolate and blasted is the aspect of that valley—miles and 
miles of boulders, rocks, stones, and sand. It recalls a descrip- 
tion of the Dauphiné valleys given by Marsh in his interest- 
ing compilation ‘Man and Nature,’ quoted from an address by 
Blanqui to the French Academy of Sciences. He says, ‘ The 
abuse of the right of pasturage and the felling of the woods 
have stripped the soil of all its grass and all its trees, and the 
scorching sun bakes it to the consistence of porphyry.. When 
moistened by the rain, as it has neither support nor cohesion, it 
rolls down into the valleys, sometimes in floods resembling black, 
yellow, or reddish lava, and sometimes in streams of pebbles, 
and even huge blocks of stones, which pour down with a fright- 
ful roar. . . . Vast deposits of flinty pebbles, many feet 
in thickness, which have rolled down and spread far over the 
plain, surround large trees, bury even their tops, and rise above 
Petes st ne 4 e gorges, under the influence of the sun 
which cracks and shivers to fragments the very rocks, and 
of the rain which sweeps them down, penetrate deeper 
and deeper into the heart of the mountain, while the beds 
of the torrents issuing from them are sometimes raised seve- 
ral feet in a single year by the débris. . . . An 
indirect proof of the increase of the evil is to be found 
in the depopulation of the country. . . Unless prompt and 
energetic measures are taken, it is easy to fix the epoch when 
the Biatask Alps will be but a desert. . . Every year will 
aggravate the evil, and in half a century France will count more 
ruins, and a department the less.’ This is a true, although a 
dismal picture of the Vallon des Etangons, and of many other 
valleys in the French Alps; they seem to have been used as a 
receptacle for the rubbish and débris of ages. But a little, 
and they would be beautiful; they lack that little, and there is 
no wonder they are so unpopular among and so seldom visited 
by tourists. No district of the Alps, however, with which I 
am acquainted has grander rocks and more magnificent moun- 
tains, and to those who are capable of A RE fine forms 

wi 


and majestic outlines, the valleys of Dauphiné give great 
pleasure. 
Before 5 o’clock on the afternoon of June the 23rd, we were. 
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trotting down the steep path into La Bérarde. We put up of 
course chez Rodier, for there was not chez anyone else. 
Rodier was as usual smooth and smiling, and the old fossil 
woman still sat in the chimney corner muttering and warming 
herself. We sat on the outside looking for Pic, but no Pic 
appeared. Now this gentleman was a necessity to us; not 
personally, but on account of what he carried. Our inten- 
tions were to cross the Col de la Tempe or some other pass ; 
to sleep at Mr. Tuckett’s gite on the Glacier Blanc, and to 
attack the Ecrins on the following day; but when 9, 10 
o’clock came and no Pic appeared, we saw we must modify the 
plan, for he carried our food, our tobacco, our all. So we held 
a council; Croz suggested sleeping at the top of the Col des 
Ecrins the following day, taking Rodier with us to carry 
blankets and sending him back in the morning. Rodier, how- 
ever, did not like the idea; it too was abandoned, and we retired 
to the interior, where we showed ourselves more skilled at eat- 
ing than cooking eggs and bacon. We then went to straw. 
Friend Pic strolled in next morning with his usual jaunty 
air, and we seized upon our toothbrushes, but judge our horror 
when looking for the cigars, at finding starvation staring us in the 
face. ‘ Hallo, M. Pic,—where are our cigars?’ *‘ Messieurs, 
I am desolated ;’ and then quite pat he told a long rigmarole 
about a fit on the road, of brigands, voleurs, of their ransack- 
ing the knapsacks while he was insensible, and of when he re- 
vived finding them gone. ‘Ah! M. Pic, we see what it is, you 
have smoked them yourself!’ £ Messieurs, je ne fume jamais! 
jamais!’ Whereupon we seed enquired if he was known to 
smoke, and found that he was. owever he said it was all true, 
he had never spoken truer words, and perhaps he had not, for 
he is said by Mr. Mathews to be the greatest liar in Dauphiné. 
We had now no choice. It was too late to cross to the other 
side on the 24th, and if we did so on the 25th, it would cause 
us to lose all of the Friday in idleness and spoil our pi ae 
so late in the day as it was, we resolved to go at sleep that 
night at the foot of the Col des Ecrins, and try to accomplish 
the passage of the col and the ascent of the peak on the fol- 
lowing day. Rodier was engaged to carry blankets, and at 
1.15 P.M. we started to bivouac on the Glacier de Bonne Pierre. 
Many slopes had to be mounted, and many torrents crossed, 
all of which have been described by Mr. Tuckett. We how- 
ever avoided the difficulties he experienced with the latter by 
crossing them high up, where they were subdivided. When 
we had got on to the moraine on the right bank of the glacier, 
or more properly on to one of the moraines, for there are 
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several, some mist swept down and we scarcely knew where to 
go. The moraine narrowed and narrowed until it was really 
ticklish work to keep one’s balance, so we sat down and shivered 
until the mist condescended to rise. 

At 5.30, after having lost much time, we arrived at the 
highest rocks on the glacier, and camped immediately in face 
of the great couloir. The mists still hung about, but broke 
occasionally, and showed high aloft the dome and the spires of 
the Ecrins glittering in the sun. We selected each one his 
nook and then joined round a grand fire made by the guides. 
Fortnum and Mason’s portable soup was sliced up and brewed, 
and excellent it was; but I should say that before it was ex- 
cellent, three times the quantity named in the directions had 
to be used. There is an art in drinking as in making this 
soup, and one point is this—always let your friends drink first ; 
not only because it is more polite, but because the soup has a 
tendency to burn the mouth if taken too hot, and one drink of 
the bottom is worth two of the top, as all the goodness settles. 

The night passed over without anything worth mention, and 
by daybreak we were in motion. I had occasion to notice in the 
morning an instance of the curious evaporation that is frequently 
noticeable in the High Alps. On the previous night I had 
hung up on a knob of rock our Geankiniil bag containing five 
bottles of Rodier’s bad wine. In the morning, although the 
stopper appeared to have been in all night, no tok than four- 
fifths had evaporated. It was curious; my friends had not 
taken any, neither had I, and the guides each declared that 
they had not seen any one touch it. In fact it was clear that 
there was no explanation of the phenomenon but in the dryness 
of the air. Still it is curious that the dryness of the air (or the 
evaporation of wine) is always greatest when a stranger is in 
one’s party, and the dryness caused by the presence of even a 
single Chamouni porter is sometimes so great that not four- 
fifths but the entire quantity disappears. For a time I 
found difficulty in overcoming this phenomenon, but at last I 
discovered that if I used the wine flask as a pillow during the 
Tae the evaporation was completely stopped. 

e moved off across the glacier in single file towards the 
foot of the couloir; Rodier cheered us as we went, with a voice 
somewhat hoarse, possibly from the emotion he felt at our 
departure. By five minutes to six we were at the top of the 
couloir and within sight of our work.* Hard, thin, and wedge- 


* The reader will better understand my description if he refers to 
the outline of the Pointe des Ecrins, at p. 176 of vol.i. of the Alpine 
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like as the Ecrins had looked from afar, it had never looked so 
hard and so thin as it did now; no tender shadows spoke of 
rounded arétes, but sharp and shadowless its serrated edges 
stood out against the clear sky.* It had been said that the 
route must be taken by one of the arétes, but both were alike 
repellent, hacked and notched in numberless places, They 
reminded me of my failure on the Dent d’Hérens two years 
before, and of a place on a similar aréte, from which advance or 
retreat was alike difficult. But, presuming one or other of the 
arétes was possible, there remained the task of getting to them, 
for completely round the base of the final peak swept an 
enormous schrund, almost separating it from the slopes of 
névé and masses of séracs which lay enenth, It was evident 
thus early that the ascent would not be accomplished without 
exertion, and that it would demand all our faculties and all our 
time. In more than one respect we were favoured. The mists 
were gone, the day was bright and perfectly calm; we had had 
a long stretch of fine weather beforehand, and the snow was in 
excellent order; and, most important of all, the last new snow 
had accumulated on the peak above the schrund until, unable 
to support itself, it had broken away and rolled in a mighty 
avalanche, over schrund, névé, séracs, over hills and valleys 
in the glacier (levelling one and filling the other), completely 
down to the col, where it lay in huge jammed masses, powerless 
to harm us; leaving a broad track, almost a road, over which for 
part of the way at least we might advance with rapidity. 

We took in all this in a few minutes, and seeing there was 
no time to be lost, despatched a hasty meal, left knapsacks, 
provisions, and all incumbrances by the col, started again at 
half-past six, and made direct for the left side of the schrund, 
for it was there alone that a passage seemed practicable. We 
crossed it at 8.10. Thus far there was no trouble, but the 
nature of the work changed immediately. Imagine a triangular 

lane, 700 or 800 feet high, set at an angle of from 50° to 54°; 
et it be smooth, glassy; let the uppermost edges be cut into 


Journal. We had arrived at the gap marked thereupon ‘ Col des Ecrins ’ 
by ascending the couloir on the other side, when we first obtained a 
near view of the summit, which up to that time had been hidden by 
part of the ridge connecting the summit with the col. 

* The Ecrins may be roughly, very roughly, described as a three- 
sided pyramid. One face is towards the Glacier Noir, and forms one 
of the sheerest precipices in the Alps. Another is towards the Glacier 
Blanc, and is moderate in angle until the summit is approached. The 
third is towards La Bérarde, and is less defined than the others. We 
were regarding the second of these faces. 
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spikes and teeth, and let them be bent, some one way, some 
another. Let the glassy face be covered with minute frag- 
ments of rock, scarcely attached, but varnished with ice; 
imagine this, and then you will have a very faint idea of the 
face of the Ecrins on which we were standing. It was not 
possible to avoid detaching the stones, which falling caused 
words unmentionable to rise. The greatest friends would have 
reviled each other in such a situation. We gained the aréte 
and endeavoured for half an hour to work upwards, but it was 
no use, and having no desire to form the acquaintance of the 
Glacier Noir in a precipitate manner, we beat a retreat, and 
returned to the schrund. We again held a council, and for 
once the council was unanimous. If we could not cut along 
the upper edge of the schrund, and when nearly beneath the 
summit, work up to it, it was evident we should be beaten. 
So Croz took off his coat and went to work, on ice, not that 
black ice so often mentioned and so seldom seen, but on ice as 
hard I suppose as ice could be. Weary work for the guides; 
Croz cut for more than half an hour, and we did not seem to 
have advanced at all. I was next to him, and anxiously 
watched his powerful strokes. Some one behind, seeing how 
great the labour was, and how slow the progress, suggested 
that, after all we might do better on the aréte. Croz’s blood 
was up, and indignant at this slight on his powers, turning in 
his steps, he rushed toward me with a haste that made me 
shudder, ‘ Allons, let us go there, the sooner the better.’ No 

ight was intended, and he resumed his work, after a time 
being relieved by Almer. Half-past ten came, an hour had 
passed, they were still cutting. Dreary work for us; for there 
was no capering about to be done here ; hand as well as foot holes 


‘were necessary ; the fingers and toes got very cold; the ice, as it 


boomed in bounding down to the bergschrund, was very sugges- 
tive; conversation was very restricted, separated as we were by 
our tether of twenty feet a-piece. Another hour passed. We 
were now almost immediately below the summit, and we stopped 
to look up. The day seemed going against us, we were as far 
off as we had been more than three hours before. The only 
rocks visible were scattered, no bigger than tea-cups, and 
most of these, we found afterwards, were glazed with ice. 
Time forbad cutting right up, even had it been possible, which 
it was not. We took the risk, but had we not had a certain 
confidence in each other, it unquestionably would not have 
been done; for this, it must be understood, was a situation where 
not only might a slip have been fatal to every one, but it would 
have been so beyond doubt, and nothing, moreover, was easier 
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than to make one. It was a place where all had to work in 
unison, where there must be no slackening of the rope, 
and no unnecessary tension. For another hour we were 
in this abominable situation, and at 12.30 we gained the 
aréte again, but at a much higher point, close to the 
summit. Our men were, I am afraid, well nigh worn 
out; cutting up a couloir a thousand feet high was not 
the right sort of preparation for work of this kind. Be it so 
or not, we were all glad to rest for a short time, for we had not 
sat down a minute since leaving the col six hours before. Almer 
however, restless, knowing that midday was past, and that much 
remained to be accomplished, untied himself, and commenced 
working towards the summit. Connecting the teeth of rock of 
which Linte already spoken were beds of snow, one side of 
which of course faced the side up which we had come, the other 
the Glacier Noir. Almer, but a few feet from me, was crossing 
the top of one of these, when suddenly, without a moment’s 
warning, it broke away under him, and plunged Vertically down 
on to the glacier. As he staggered for a second, one foot in 
the act of stepping, and the other on the falling mass, I thought 
him lost, but he happily fell on to the right side and a 
himself. Had he paw the step with his right instead of the 
left foot, he would, in all probability, have fallen several 
hundred feet without touching anything, and would have not 
been arrested before reaching, the glacier, a vertical distance of 
at least 2,000 feet. 

Small, ridiculously small, as the distance was to the summit, 
we were occupied nearly another hour before we gained it. 
Almer was a few feet in front, and he, with characteristic 
modesty, hesitated to step on the highest point, and drew back 
to allow us to pass, A cry was raised for Croz, who had done 
the chief part of the work hitherto, but he declined the honour, 
and we marched on to the top simultaneously, at least not quite 
so, for the top was much too small to get upon, but we clus- 
tered round it a yard or so below. 

Did space permit me, I could give but a sorry idea of the 
view, but it will be readily imagined that a panorama extending 
over as much ground as the whole of England is one worth 
taking some trouble to see, and one which is not often to be 
seen even in the Alps. No clouds spoiled it, and a list of the 
summits we saw would include nearly all the highest peaks of 
the chain. I saw the Pelvoux now as I had seen the Ecrins 
from it three years before, across the basin of the Glacier Noir. 
It is a splendid mountain, although in height it is equalled, if not 
surpassed, by its neighbour the Aléfroide. 
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Long as we should have liked to have enjoyed the view, we 
could stay but a short time, and at a quarter to two we pre- 
pared to descend. Now as we looked down, and thought of 
what we had passed over in coming up, we one and all hesi- 
tated about returning the same way. Moore said, no. Walker 
said the same, oy" too; the guides were both of the same 
mind: this, be it remarked, although we had considered that 
there was no chance of getting up any other way at all. But 
those ‘ last rocks’ were not to be forgotten. Had they but 
protruded to a moderate extent the thing might have been 
done; had they been merely glazed, we should doubtless still 
have tried: but they were not reasonable rocks,—they would 
neither allow us to hold, nor would do it themselves. So we 
turned to the other aréte, trusting to luck that we should find 
a way down to the schrund, and some means of getting over it 
afterwards. Our faces, I take it, were at that moment a toler- 
able index to our thoughts, and if so the thoughts of the 
party were not happy ones. I confess had any one then said 
to me, ‘ Whymper, you are a great fool for coming here,’ I 
should have answered with humility, ‘It is too true.’ And 
had my monitor gone on to say, ‘ Swear you will never ascend 
another mountain if you get down safely,’ I am inclined to 
think I should have taken the oath. In fact the game here 
was not worth the risk. The guides felt it as well as myself, 
and as Almer led off, he remarked, with more piety than logic, 
* The good God has brought us up, and he will take us down in 
safety,’ which showed pretty well what he was thinking about. 

The aréte down which we now endeavoured to make our 
way was not inferior in difficulty to the other. Both were 
serrated to an extent that made it impossible to keep strictly 
to them, and obliged us to descend frequently for some distance 
on the face and then mount again. Both were so rotten that 
the most experienced of our party as well as the least continu- 
ally upset blocks large and small. Both arétes were so narrow, 
so thin, that it was often a matter for speculation on which 
side an unstable block would fall. 

At one point I thought we should after all be obliged to 
return to the summit and try the other way down. We were 
on the very edge of the aréte; on one side was the terrific 
precipice facing the Pelvoux, which may be taken as perpen- 
dicular; on the other a slope of 54°. A deep notch brought 
us to an abrupt halt. Almer, who was leading, advanced 
cautiously to the edge on hands and knees, and peered over ; 
his care was by no means unnecessary, for the rocks had broken 
away from under us many times when least expected. In this 
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position he looked down for some moments, and then, without 
a word, turned his head and looked at us. His face may have 
expressed apprehension or alarm, but it certainly did not hope 
or joy. We learned that there was no means of getting down, 
and we must, if we wanted to pass it, jump across on to the 
narrow and unstable edge on the other side. It was decided that 
it should be done, and Almer, with a larger extent of rope than 
usual, jumped ; the blocks swayed about as he came down on 
to them, but he clutched a large mass with both arms and 
brought himself to anchor. That which was both difficult and 
dangerous for the first man was easy enough for the others, and 
we got across with less trouble than I expected, stimulated by 
Croz’s perfectly just observation, that if we couldn’t get 
across there we were not likely to get down the other way. 
We could not now continue on the aréte, and commenced 
descending the face again. Before long we were close to the 
schrund, but unable to see what it was like at this part, as the 
upper edge curved over. Two hours had already passed since 
leaving the summit, and it began to be highly probable that we 
should have to spend a night on the Glacier Blanc. Almer, 
who yet led, cut steps right down to the edge, but still he 
could not see below; therefore warning us to hold tight, he 
made his whole body rigid, and standing in the large step he 
had cut for the purpose, the upper part of his person was 
lowered out until he saw what he wanted. He shouted that 
our work was finished, made me come close to the edge and 
untie myself, advanced the others until he had rope enough, 
and then with a loud ‘jédel’ jumped down on to soft snow. 
Partly by skill and partly by luck we had hit the crevasse at 
its easiest point, xt had only to make a downward jump of 
eight or ten feet. 

It was now 4.45 p.m.; we had been more than eight hours 
and a half accomplishing the ascent of the final peak, which, 
according to an observation made by Mr. Bonney in 1862, is 
only 525 feet high.* During this period we had not stopped 
for more than half an hour, and our nerves and muscles had 
been kept at the highest degree of tension the whole time. It 
may be imagined that we accepted the ordinary conditions of 
glacier travelling as an agreeable relief, and that which at 
another time might have seemed formidable we treated as the 
veriest bagatelle. Late in the day as it was, and soft as was 


* See p. 73 of Alpine Journal, vol. i. I should say that we con- 
sidered the height assigned to the final peak by Mr. Bonney to be too 
small, and thought it was probably 200 feet higher. 
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the snow, we put on such pace that we reached the col in less 
than forty minutes. We lost no time in arranging our bag- 
gage, for we had still to traverse one of the longest glaciers in 
the Alps, and to get clear of two ice-falls before it was dark ; 
so adjourning eating and drinking, we put on a spurt, that 
by 7.30 brought us to the Hétel Tuckett, which possessed 
an advantage that has not been mentioned before—it was full 
of water. e crossed the Glacier Blanc to its right bank, and 
ot clear of the moraine of the Glacier Noir at 8.45, just as the 
ast remnant of daylight vanished. Croz and myself were a 
trifle in advance of the others, and fortunately so for us; for 
as they were about to commence the descent of the snout of 
the glacier the whole of the moraine that rested on its face 
peeled off and came down with a tremendous roar. 
We had now the pleasure of walking over the plain that 
s by the name of the Pré de Madame Carle. It is for 
a considerable extent covered with pebbles of all sizes, and 
intersected by numerous small streams or torrents. Every 
hole looked like a stone, and every stone like a hole, so that 
we tumbled about from side to side until our limbs and our 
tempers became thoroughly jaded. My companions, being both 
short-sighted, found the travelling especially disagreeable; so 
there was little wonder that when we came upon a huge mass 
of rock as big as a house, which had fallen from the flanks 
of Pelvoux, a regular cube that offered no shelter whatever, 
Moore cried out in ecstasy, ‘Oh, how delightful! the very 
thing Ihave been longing for. Let us have a perfectly extem- 
poraneous bivouac.’ This, it should be said, was when the night 
threatened thunder and lightning, rain, and all other delights. 
The pleasures of a Ssaloctty extemporaneous biyouac under 
these circumstances not being absolute novelties to Croz and 
myself, we thought we would try for the miseries of a roof, but 
Walker and er, with their usual good nature, declared 
it was the very thing they were longing for too; so the trio 
resolved to stop. We left them all the provisions—a dozen 
cubic inches or thereabouts of bacon fat, and half a candle, and 
ushed on for Aléfroide, where were the nearest chalets, or at 
east we thought we did, but could not be certain; for in the 
course of an hour we got uncommonly close to the main 
torrent, and Croz all at once disappeared. I stepped cautiously 
forward to peer down into the place where I thought he was, 
and quietly tumbled head over heels into a big rhododendron 
bush, Extricating myself with some trouble, I fell backwards 
over some rocks, and got wedged in a cleft so close to the tor- 
rent that it splashed all over me. 
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The colloquy which then ensued amid the thundering of the 
stream was rather amusing— 

‘ Hullo, Croz !’ 

* Eh, Monsieur.’ 

© Where are you?’ 

* Here, Monsieur.’ 

© Where is here ?’ 

*I don’t know, Monsieur; where are you?’ 

* Here, Croz;’ and so on. 

The fact was, in the intense darkness, each had no idea of 
the situation of the other; in the course of ten minutes, how- 
ever, we found each other, agreed we had quite enough of that 
kind of thing, and adjourned to a most eligible rock at 10.15. 

How well I remember the night at that rock, and the jolly 
way in which Croz—who had much of Mark Tapley’s tempera- 
ment—came out. We were both very wet about the legs and 
both uncommonly hungry, but the time passed pleasantly 
enough round our fire of juniper, and until long past midnight 
we sat up recounting, over our pipes, wonderful stories of the 
most incredible description, in which, I must admit, my com- 
panion beat me hollow. Then, throwing ourselves on our beds 
of rhododendron, we slept an untroubled sleep, and rose on a 
bright Sunday morning as fresh as might be, to enjoy a day’s 
rest and luxury with our friends at La Ville de Val Louise. 

I have failed to give the impression I wish if it has not been 
made evident that the ascent of the Pointe des Ecrins was not 
an ordinary piece of work. There is an increasing disposition 
now-a-days among those who write on the Alps to underrate 
the difficulties ‘nd dangers which are met with, and this dis- 
position is, I think, not less mischievous than the old fashioned 
style of making everything terrible. Difficult as we found the 
peak, I believe we took it at the best, perhaps the only possible, 
time of the year. The great slope on which we spent so much 
time was, from being denuded by the avalanche of which 1 have 
spoken, deprived of its greatest danger. Had it had the snow 
still resting upon it, and had we persevered with the expedition, 
we should almost without doubt have ended with calamity 
instead of success. The ice of that slope is always below, and 
the angle is severe, the rocks do not project sufficiently to afford 
the support that snow requires to be stable when at a great 
angle, and so far am I from wishing to tempt anyone to repeat 
the expedition that I wish to put it on record as my belief, 
that, however sad and however miserable a man may have been, 
if he is found on the Pointe des Ecrins after a fall of new snow, 
he is likely to experience misery far deeper than anything with 
which he has hitherto been acquainted. 
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Tue Iratian Ascent OF THE MATTERHORN. Extracted 
from the Feuille d’ Aoste for October 1865. 


7 E gofit pour les courses et les ascensions ne date pas de bien 
longtemps dans mon pays; aussi entourés de montagnes 
magnifiques nous les ignorions, et les chasseurs seuls de chamois 
connaissaient les cols, et les touristes étaient regardés, a leur 
passage, comme des merveilles. Le Mont-Cervin, cette mon- 
oa si fiére et si belle, que nous pouvions voir tous les jours, le 
ont-Cervin devant lequel les étrangers s’arrétaient frappés 
@admiration, le Mont-Cervin ne nous frappait pas. II était 
tellement ignoré que je me rappelle avoir entendu dire a plu- 
sieurs que ce que nous appelons le Col du Lion, entre la Téte 
du Lion et la pyramide du Mont-Cervin, était le passage 
d’Hérens, que la-derriére était Heréns, et autre chose de ce 
enre. Pendant l’été de l’an 1857, alors que déja les touristes, 
es Anglais surtout, traversaient Valtornanche en beaucoup plus 
0m nombre qu’auparavant, quelqu’un parla de l’ascension du 
ont-Cervin. J’étais alors dans mes vacances de séminariste ; 


cette idée d’ascension, qui faisait sourire tout le monde de pitié, 


que l’on regardait comme une folie, cette idée me plut, ainsi 
qu’ Carrel Jean-Antoine et 4 Carrel Jean-Jacques. Sans oser 
préciser le but de notre excursion, nous partimes un jour du 
chalet d’Avouil, avec une petite hache pour tailler les pas dans 
la glace, un morceau de pain noir dans nos poches, et un peu 
d’eau-de-vie. Grimpant par le Cou du Monthabert, nous arri- 
vons sur la Téte du Lion. Heérens n’était que le Val Zmutt, le 
col un couloir impraticable et presque d’aplomb. Nous nous 
amusimes quelques heures a rouler des pierres dans les abimes 
qui nous environnaient, et, sans toucher méme a la pyramide, 
nous redescendimes par le chemin que l’on a suivi depuis pour 
monter. 

Dés lors l’ascension du Mont-Cervin devint une idée fixe 
chez nous. Carrel avait son Mont-Cervin dans la téte; moi 
jy pensais le jour, j’y révais la nuit, pour moi c’était un cauche- 
mar. Chaque année comptait de nouvelles tentatives, chaque 
tentative marquait un nouvel échec, chaque échec était une 
nouvelle provocation. Les moyens matériels manquaient, et puis 
en lieu d’encouragement on ne rencontrait que moquerie. Je 
ne pus, pendant quelques années, prendre part aux tentatives, je 
ne pouvais disposer de mon temps. En 1862 MM. Tyndall 
et ymper donnérent plus que jamais vie 4 ce probléme de 
Yascension, et légitimérent les tentatives aux yeux du peuple, 
puisqu'il y avait gain et journée. Tyndall donna son nom a 
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Yépaule et y planta un drapeau, comme pour marquer la limite 
du possible. Whymper risqua sa vie et ne perdit pas courage; 
ses tentatives audacieuses et constantes lui valurent le succés; 
il l'avait bien gagné. 

Enfin, en 1865, j’obtins tout le mois de juillet pour mes va- 
cances, aussitét je partis pour Valtornanche. En arrivant, je 
parlai aux Carrel pour organiser une tentative d’ascension; en 
attendant j’allai saluer mon pére, de résidence au col St.- 
Théodule. Quand je redescendis du col, les Carrel venaient de 
s’engager 4 Whymper pour I’ascension du Cervin, le 9 et le 10 
juillet, en cas de beau temps. L’essai devait se faire sur le 
versant suisse. Le jour précédent, 8 juillet, arrive de Turin M. 
Yingénieur Giordano, auquel le bersalier Carrel était engagé 
depuis un an, Grand embarras pour Carrel. Giordano n’aurait 
jamais voulu que Carrel efit manqué a son engagement avec 
Whymper. Carrel ne voulait et ne pouvait pas quitter Gior- 
dano ; pourtant il était lié ; le temps trancha la question—il fut 
mauvais. 

Giordano était venu 4 Valtornanche pour diriger une explo- 
ration raisonnable et définitive du Mont-Cervin, dont il avait 
lintention de faire l’ascension et l’étude, afin qu’on eft pu ou 
confirmer a ce pic fameux son épithéte d’inaccessible, ou la lui 
faire perdre tout de bon. Jusque-ld on n’en était encore qu’a 
des probabilités égales pour la possibilité et l’impossibilité, 
Aussi l’ingénieur s’était-il muni de tout l’attirail nécessaire pour 
le résultat qu’il se proposait, cordes, fers, crampons, tentes, ete. 
Aussit6t une expédition, une caravane de guides s’organise sous 
les ordres du bersalier Carrel, pour étudier le chemin et faire a 
VYingénieur le rapport de la route. Deux hommes transpor- 
teraient, chaque jour, depuis les chalets jusqu’a la tente, les pro- 
visions nécessaires ; la tente s’établirait 4 long de la pyramide, 
le plus haut possible ; quatre guides, le bersalier en téte, étu- 
dieraient la route. Comme les guides étaient les mémes qui 
avaient fait avec moi les tentatives précédentes et qui devaient 
faire celle de cette année de ma compagnie, je me présentai a 
M. Giordano qui m’accepta gracieusement et voulut me retenir 
de sa compagnie, jusqu’a la réponse des explorateurs. La co- 
mitive se met en marche le 11 au matin, pleine d’entrain et de 
courage: tout laissait espérer le succés. Pendant ce temps, 
M. Giordano fit avec moi l’ascension du Théodulhorn soit Pointe 
du Pileur et de la Motte de Piéte, pour étudier le Mont-Cervin 
dans l’ensemble de sa majestueuse pyramide. Au moyen de 
lunettes d’approche nous cherchions les guides le long de l’aréte 
du Mont-Cervin, quand le 14 dans l’aprés-midi, vers les deux 
heures, nous voyons des personnes sur la plus haute cime. 
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Quelle joie! vite aux préparatifs, nous allons partir, nous allons 
planter le drapeau! Le oat Caren est vaincu, il nous est 
soumis, il est 4 nous! 

Le 15 matin, tout était changé: les explorateurs étaient de 
retour tristes, abattus, confus, déconcertés, découragés. Ils 
n’étaient encore que sur l’épaule, 4 quelque distance en deca du 
signal Tyndall, quand Whymper et sa bande les avaient appelés 
par leurs cris du sommet de la pyramide. Quelles ont di étre 
dans ce moment les impressions des guides de Valtornanche ? 
je vous le laisse & penser. Ils se seront regardés silencieux, 
puis auront baissé les yeux et auront pris taciturnes le chemin 
du retour. Avaient-ils peut-étre trop parlé et trop chanté 
jusque-la?... 

M. Giordano ne leur fit aucun reproche, méme il essaya de 
les relever de leur abattement; il leur fit seulement remarquer 
quiils auraient dQ au moins trancher la question de la possi- 
bilité de ascension par le versant italien. Cette question en 
était encore absolument au méme point qu’avant Je départ pour 
l’exploration. Le probléme paraissait me pencher vers une 
solution négative. L/’ingénieur dit aux guides: Jusqu’d présent 
jai travaillé pour Vhonneur de faire l’ascension le premier, le 
sort m’a été contraire, j'ai été devancé—patience! Maintenant, 
si je fais encore quelque sacrifice c’est pour vous, pour votre 
honneur, pour votre intérét. Voulez-vous repartir pour décider 
la question ? qu’au moins l’on ne fasse plus d’illusion la-dessus. 
Les réponses furent incohérentes, embarrassées, irréfléchies, 
décourageantes. M. Whymper avait dit en quittant l’hétel du 
Giomein 4 son départ pour la Suisse: Vous ne ferez jamais 
rien avec les guides de Valtornanche; ils ne travaillent pas 
pour l’honneur, ils ne cherchent que la journée. Ce qui d’abord 
ne me parassait qu’une boutade de dépit, pouvait paraitre alors 
une vérité. M. Giordano faisait pour mon pays des offres qui 
jamais plus n’auraient été faites. Mon pays était offensé dans 
son honneur, il allait perdre une fortune, je souffrais. 

Eh bien donc! vous renoncez au Mont-Cervin, vous ne 
youlez plus repartir, j’y irai moi, qui veut me suivre? Currel 
le bersalier—Pour moi je n’y ai renoncé, si vous, vous y 
allez, ou si les autres veulent revenir, je repars tout de suite. 
—Allons done, nous voila déja deux, et les autres ?—Moi non! 
—Moi non plus.—On me donnerait mille francs, je n’y retourne 
pas.—Alors nous ne serons qu’a deux; mais nous irons, La 
partie se remonta ainsi, c’était le 15 vers midi. Le reste de la 
journée fut pour les préparatifs du départ fixé au lendemain 
matin 16 juillet. Le soir nous avions deux nouveaux com- 
pagnons, Bic Jean-Baptiste dit Bardolet et Meynet Jean- 
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Augustin, domestiques tous les deux chez M. Favre, le maitre 
d’hétel du Giomein. 

M. Giordano voulait nous accompagner ; l’incertitude de la 
route, les difficultés qui pouvaient se rencontrer dans la partie 
non explorée encore et devant laquelle on avait toujours reculé, 
Vinconstance du temps nous forcérent a le refuser. Carrel 
déclara nettement qu’il ne se sentait pas d’y conduire pour lors 
un touriste. 

Je posai une condition a l’expédition. L’ingénieur, quoique 
privé du plaisir de faire l’ascension lui-méme, nous fournissait 
tout le nécessaire. I] fallait donc qu’il n’y efit aucun de nous 
A journée et A gage; nous allions volontaires pour l’honneur et 
la vengeance du pays; c’était une expédition de vengeance 
nationale, je demandai méme que les provisions ne fussent 
transportées que le premier jour pour n’avoir plus 4 dépendre 
d’aucun jusqu’au retour, pour n’avoir méme aucune distraction 
de nouvelles; il fallait passer la mer et briiler le vaisseau. 
Mes conditions furent acceptées. Je revins passer la nuit a 
Avouil avec mes compagnons pour terminer les préparatifs. 

Le 16 juillet 4 4 heures du matin nous sommes sur pied. 
Aprés une halte a la chapelle du Breil, chacun s’équipe, 
s’affuble et s’arme a sa fagon. Pour mon compte, j’endosse le 
costume de chasseur, j’introduis la partie inférieure des panta- 
lons dans les bas pour avoir la marche plus libre, je prends mon 
cher baton ferré, et/a 6 heures et demie nous nous mettons en 
route pour I’ascension. 

Un mulet conduisit nos provisions jusqu’au-dessus du mont 
de l’Eura (vent) au pied de la Téte du Lion, 4 deux heures de 
distance du Giomein. Aprés un trés-frugal déjeuner, nous 
nous distribudmes les provisions que nous devions dés lors porter 
nous-mémes. Pour ma part, j’eus les cordes. Carrel avait son 
havresac militaire, les quatre autres (nous avions deux porteurs 
jusqu’a l’endroit od l’on aurait placé la tente) chargérent le reste 
des provisions dans des sacs qu’ils arrangérent de maniére a 
pouvoir les porter sur le dos, pour n’étre pas génés dans la 
marche et pour avoir les mains libres lorsqu’il aurait fallu s’ac- 
crocher aux rochers. Cette maniére de porter les sacs nous 
amusa beaucoup par l’allure pittoresque qu’elle donnait a la 
caravane. 

Nous commengémes 4 gravir le Lion vers les 9 heures ; 4 10 
nous étions au sommet du couloir Whymper, ov la neige, qui 
tombait 4 gros flocons, nous avait arrété l’an dernier. Nous y 
avions déposé un peu de foin sauvage dans une fente du rocher ; 
Bic en remplit sa blouse et ajouta cela 4 sa charge. Les cou- 
loirs qu'il faut traverser le long du Zion sont souvent bien dan~ 
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gereux quand il y a beaucoup de neige; je n’aime pas ces tra- 
versées sur des abimes, j’aime mieux grimper. Cette année 
ils étaient faciles, la neige avait disparu et l’on n’avait qu’a faire 
un peu attention pour ee le pied d’une maniére solide; 
cependant nous crimes plus prudent de nous attacher avec une 
longue corde 4 quelques métres de distance les uns des autres, 
et je fus déchargé d’autant. 

Enfin nous traversons le Col du Lion et nous touchons a la 
ov du Mont-Cervin. Ce Mont-Cervin était done la 

evant moi, nous allions l’attaquer par un dernier et supréme 
effort ; j’étais impressionné, et mes compagnons comme moi; 
mon ceeur battait fort; je ne savais analyser mes impressions ; 
LHe des palpitations, j’aurais voulu pouvoir l’embrasser, ce 
ont-Ceryin!... 

Le premier trajet, le long de la pyramide du Mont-Cervin, 
est assez aisé; on grimpe pendant une demi-heure sur de ces 
pierres désagrégées et mouvantes que l’on rencontre sur toutes 
les montagnes. Nous suivions l’aréte; on esquive ainsi les 
dangers des pierres qui roulent toujours dans les couloirs ; mais, 
au bout de ce trajet, on doit passer dans une fente du rocher 
de la longueur de trois 4 quatre métres; on y grimpe comme 
des ramoneurs s’aidant des coudes, des genoux, des pieds et 
des mains; aussi avons-nous nommé cet endroit lo ciarfiou 
(cheminée). 

A une heure aprés midi, nous arrivions 4 l’endroit od, dans 
la précédente expédition, on avait placé la tente: comme il 
était encore si bonne heure et que nous étions dévorés du désir 
d’atteindre le sommet du pic, nous voulions aller placer la tente 
plus haut, 4 ce qu’on appelle la Cravate ou le Collier de la 

Vierge; Carrel ne crut pas devoir le faire ; il connaissait mieux 
que nous la montagne, c’était la place la plus belle et la plus 
commode; en tout cas, le lendemain nous aurions pris chacun 
notre couverture, si jamais nous aurions di dormir plus loin et 
ne pouvoir nous retirer de jour jusqu’a cette tente de prédilection. 

hacun dépose sa charge; nous nous détachons de la corde 
et nous voila a l’ceuvre pour dresser la tente; dans un moment 
elle est fixée. . . Et diner? Le cuisinier est-il prét?... Et 
boire?... Va prendre a boire...du bon.... 

Nous nous attachons de nouveau a la corde et nous nous 
échelonnons le long du roc pour aller recevoir dans un vase en 
fer blanc un petit filet d’eau, produit de la fonte des neiges. 
Cette eau qui coule ainsi le long du roc n’est guére bonne, elle 
est fade, insipide, elle sent le roc, il faut la corriger ou en y 
mélant du vin, ou en la sucrant, ou bien au moyen du jus de 
citron. 

VOL. I1.—NO. XIII. R 
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Apres le repas, nos deux porteurs repartent pour la descente 
et nous nous mettons a regarder le roe au-dessus de nous 5 
cest une énorme tour presque perpendiculaire, dega et dela le 
vide, l’abime. 

Mais, par od passerons-nous demain? demande Bic. — C’est 
clair, puisque nous devons monter. — En haut par ce roc. — 
Il faut done étre singe ou écureuil. — Nous essayerons. 

Le reste de la journée se passa 4 examiner l’immense pano- 
rama qui se déroulait sous nos yeux; c’était une suite de mon- 
tagnes, de glaciers, de pics, de rochers qui ne se s¢paraient les 
uns des autres que par quelque chose de vaporeux, dindécis 
que nous ne pouvions distinguer. 

Le soir, quoique couchés sur la roche A une telle hauteur, 
nous ne souffrimes nullement du froid; notre tente était trés- 
petite, et nous ne pfiimes y tenir A quatre qu’en nous mettant 
deux par cété. Le thermomeétre dans la tente marquait + 6°, a 
Tair libre — 1°5°. Quand le temps est beau, les soirées sont 
magnifiques sur le Mont-Cervin: on voit les ténébres monter 
par degrés et noyer les vallées. puis, quand parait la lune, 
yous revoyez confusément ces mémes vallées, mais 4 une telle 
profondeur . . . si loin de vous; . . . vous ne pouvez comprendre 
comment yous étes si haut. . . . 

Le 17 au matin, aprés avoir fait fondre quelques morceaux 
de glace au moyen de notre lampe & alcohol, nous primes le café, 
puis, sur la porte de la tente, nous nous rattachimes a la corde, 
ne prenant que le strict nécessaire des provisions, et nous voila 
en marche. La journée était belle. Le premier trajet, l’esca- 
lade de la tour, était difficile: l'eau qui coulait au soleil, le long 
du roe, s’était congelée pendant la nuit; nous ne savions com- 
ment nous accrocher, les genoux mémes étaient menacés de 
glisser, les doigts se raidissaient au froid; et le soleil paraissait 
vouloir attendre qu’il fit un peu plus chaud pour sortir; nous 
ne remuions qu’un seul 4 la fois, les autres, la fermes, accro- 
chaient la corde 4 quelque pointe des rochers pour prévenir des 
accidents. Nous suivimes ce systéme le reste de la journée : 
ila cet avantage que celui qui marche a trois surveillants in- 
téressés A ce qu'il pose bien les pieds, qu'il accroche les mains 
& des pierres solides; ensuite si quelqu’un vient 4 manquer, 
une seule inattention est irréparable, les autres qui ne pour- 
raient soutenir le choc, méme étant bien placés, n’ont alors qu’a 
faire contre-poids ; ce qui est vite fait dans les endroits les plus 
dangereux, sur les précipices sans fond, comme ceux qui nous 
entouraient. 

Apres l’escalade de la Tour, on quitte l’aréte pour revenir 
du cdté de Valtornanche par un mauvais couloir trés-dan- 
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oe ; c'est un entonnoir; de 1a on traverse un petit plateau 
e neige trés-dure, puis, au bout de quelques minutes, on arrive 
Ala corde. Tyndall, dans son essai d’ascension, avait laissé 14 
une corde; les quatre explorateurs de Valtornanche l’avaient 
retrouvée en bon état, quoiqu’elle fit devenue toute blanche ; 
cependant, n’osant s’y fier entiérement, ils l’avaient remplacée 
par un cable plus fort; en redescendant, ils n’avaient laissé 
qu’une ficelle. Nous dimes done commencer par faire passer une 
corde plus mince, puis le cfible double; cela fait, nous nous 
attachimes un a la fois 4 une extrémité du cable et tirant a soi 
Yautre bout, nous gravimes ainsi plus de yingt métres perpen- 
diculaires ; au sommet de la corde est une fenétre od lair est 
toujours trés-violent, puis, a cété, la Créte du coq; de la a la 

yramide de l’épaule le trajet est trés-facile ; on se retrouve sur 
’aréte. 

A 9 heures, nous étions 4 la pyramide de Vépaule; de la 
le trajet au signal Tyndall est assez difficile pour un qui ne 
serait pas sir de sa téte; on marche horizontalement sur une 
lame avec les abimes de cété et d’autre, et l’on est obligé d’y 
plonger le regard 4 tout moment. 

A 10 heures, nous avions dépassé le signal Tyndall, nous 
avions pris son baton pour y attacher notre drapeau, et nous 
nous reposions un instant sur un roc tout a cété du col de 
séparation entre l’épaule et la téte. Nous allions entrer en pays 
inconnu, aucun n’étant jamais allé aussi loin. 

Il me paraissait naturel de continuer, autant que possible, 
notre ascension par l’aréte; mais Carrel fut frappé de quelques 
couches de rocher plus rousses que le reste; il crut devoir 
s’engager par ce chemin, pour aller sur le versant suisse. Aprés 
avoir quitté sur le roc du gofiter toutes nos provisions, excepté 
deux longues cordes, celle 4 laquelle nous étions attachés et 
une autre pour des circonstances imprévues, nous nous remimes 
en marche. Le passage du Col de Pépaule est trés-difficile; il 
faut le traverser en passant d’un roc a l’autre, a plus d’un métre 
de hauteur, et former lA un pont sur l’abime ; puis le roc n’est 
pas toujours bien solide. Nous rampions couchés sur la roche 
vive et nous étions déja 4 peu prés a la moitié de la face du 
Cervin qui regarde le Val de Zmutt, quand des glacons et des 
roes détachés de la sommité vinrent nous effrayer ; ensuite nous 
ne voyions pas d’issue ; nous nous remimes done a gravir par 
un roc presque perpendiculaire ; c’est dans ce trajet que nous 
sacrifidmes le plus de temps et de peine. Enfin nous parvinmes 
au pied de la derniére téte qui surplombe un peu et od nous 
voyions les glagons passer sur nos tétes sans pouvoir nous 
atteindre, et aller se briser sur la partie du rocher que nous 
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venions de gravir. Quoique cet endroit ne soit pas plus large 
de deux métres et qu’il présente une inclinaison de 75 pour 100 
au moins, nous l’appeldmes de tous les noms favorables: le cor- 
ridor, la galerie, le chemin de fer, ete. . . . Accrochant les mains 
au roc supérieur, nous nous glissfimes le long de cette galerie. 
No sen fer, crie Carrel en téte de la bande. — Tant mieux, 
répond Meynet a la queue; il avait compris fower (hors de 
danger, arrivés au but). Un couloir, large de quelques métres 
et inapergu jusque-la, nous Séparait de l’aréte oi nous voyions 
le chemin facile et sans danger. En examinant bien la position, 
nous yoyons qu’& sept ou huit métres plus bas on pouvait passer 
sur l’aréte et atteindre le but. — Pendons-nous. — Oui, mais ot ? 
nous n’avons pas seulement le temps d’attacher une boucle en 
fer au roc; nous ne sortirons pas d'ici de jour et pourtant il n’y 
a plus que quelques pas! il n’y a plus que ce seul obstacle !— 
Conseil tenu, j’étais le plus pesant et le plus fort; on m’aurait 
chargé dor, je n’aurais pu me résigner ; il s’agissait d’un sacri- 
fice, je le fis. Plantant mes talons sur l’abime, le dos appuyé a 
la roche, les bras serrés sur la poitrine, je suspends deux de mes 
compagnons, l’un aprés autre, le troisiéme veut rester avec 
moi; j’étais heureux. .. . 

Quelques minutes aprés, mes deux compagnons étaient hors 
de danger, sur un chemin facile, ils galoppaient; mon sacrifice 
me pesait ; 4 califourchon sur l’aréte, je les regardais, je les 
encourageais, et des talons je piquais le Mont-Cervin, comme 
pour le faire marcher, pour lui faire sentir qu'il était dompté: 
‘ Animal, tu y es.’ Je m’ingéniais 4 trouver un moyen de me 
pendre dans ce couloir et de le rendre praticable aux touristes, 
quand les autres me rejoignirent ; je les remontai par la corde; 
ils me serrérent la main, et aprés deux mots de félicitation, je 
repris ma place 4 la corde et nous nous remimes en marche. 

Suivant notre corridor, nous revinmes jusque sur l’aréte d’od 
Yon voit Valtornanche et od déjd nous aurions dd passer en 
montant; de la a l’épaule, ce ne fut qu’un moment; il n’y avait 
pas de danger par la. Aprés avoir repris nos provisions sur le 
roc (nous n’efimes pas le temps de manger, c’était trop tard), 
nous ¢tions sur l’épaule, quand nous remarquémes un phéno- 
méne qui nous fit plaisir; le nuage ¢tait trés-dense du cété de 
Valtornanche, c’était serein en Suisse; nous nous vimes au 
milieu d’un cercle aux couleurs de l’arc-en-ciel; ce mirage nous 
formait 4 tous une couronne au milieu de laquelle nous voyions 
notre ombre. Nous laissimes la corde a sa place pour les 
futurgs ascensions; 4 nuit tombante, nous étions 4 l’entonnoir ; 
nous nous pendimes a la tour de nuit, et, 9 heures du soir, 
nous rentrions dans notre tente. Ne pouvant recueillir de gouttes 
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d'eau, nous fimes fondre un morceau de glace que nous mélimes 
avec le reste de notre vin; nous soupames de trés-bon appétit, 
et tous nos devoirs remplis, 4 minuit nous nous couchdmes. 

Le sommeil est bon aprés une telle journée, je m’endormis 
profondément. Le matin, j’avais froid a la téte et j’y sentais 
un poids glacé; je dis 4 Carrel: Mais, qu’est-ce que tu m’as 
done mis sur la téte? Rien. Jetouchais: il y avait un pied de 
gréle. La tempéte était survenue pendant la nuit ; notre tente 
était presque couverte; toute la montagne était blanche et le 
a n’était. pas encore au beau. 

ous perdimes deux heures a faire fondre de la gréle pour 
notre déjeuner. Je ne croyais pas que la gréle fat si difficile a 
fondre et qu'elle rendit si peu d’eau. Aprés un méchant 
déjeuner, nous quittémes toutes les provisions sous la tente, en 
ayant soin de la bien fermer et nous rattachant a la corde, nous 
nous mimes en marche. Sans Carrel, qui connaissait cette 
partie de la montagne par cceur, je crois que nous n’aurions pu 
descendre pour lors; nous ne voyions ni ov placer les pieds, ni 
od accrocher les mains, et puis tout était glacé. 

Du fond du Lion, nous vimes flotter un drapeau sur le 
Giomein, puis deux. . . puis trois. La fatigue s’évanouit, nous 
étions hors de danger et l’on nous avait vus. Nous éprouvémes 
tous un saisissement de plaisir en remettant le pied sur le gazon; 
nous retrouvames la parole ; nous n’avions presque dit mot en 
tout le temps, excepté: courage .. . prudence. . . précaution... 
attention. J’avouais A mes compagnons que je n’avais osé de 
tout le temps m’arréter ala pensée si je serais redescendu. 
Leurs impressions avaient été les mémes. 

On vinta notre rencontre, notre arrivée fut un triomphe. A 
midi (18 rare nous rentrions au Giomein. Alors seulement 
nous apprimes le malheur arrivé aux Anglais qui nous avaient 
précédés. 

L’ascension du Mont-Cervin sera toujours une grande entre- 
prise; mais, avec quelques préparatifs, quelques travaux, on 
peut la rendre possible 4 ceux qui ont l’instinct et habitude 
des montagnes. Dans plusieurs endroits, il faudrait planter des 
boucles de fer dans le roc et y passer une corde a laquelle on 
se tiendrait pour sfreté. J’apprends avec plaisir que le Club 
alpin de Turin prend au sérieux la proposition de M. le chan® 
Carrel, de creuser une caverne dans la roche vive, a l’endroit 
nommé la Cravate ou le Collier de la Vierge. En présentant 
un abri sir et la possibilité de s¢journer par le mauvais temps, 
cette cabane rend l’ascension non plus seulement possible, mais 
je dirais presque facile. ABBE GoRRET AME, 
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Mar DrawinG IN THE CHAIN OF Mont BLanec. 


WO maps of the range of Mont Blanc have been pub- 
lished within the last twelve months. The identity of 
their subject suggests a comparison; the circumstances of their 
roduction and their diverse methods of execution suggest not 
ess strongly a contrast. The one map, that issued by the 
French Etat-Major, has employed the resources of a great 
organisation ; it is the embodiment of the experience which 
has been acquired among the mountains of Dauphiné, it is 
the ultimate result of the ideas which, with the survey of 
Dufour before their eyes to guide and to excite, the French 
engineers have been able to form as to the rendering of moun- 
tain topography. ‘The other, that published by the Alpine 
Club from the surveys of Mr. Reilly, is founded upon the 
modest efforts of a single man; it is the work of a mere amateur 
unassisted and inexperienced; the work of a man whose 
maiden attempt it is in map making; who was unacquainted 
with the mechanical processes necessary for translation, and 
whose absence made his own supervision impossible while the 
drawing upon stone and the printing was taking place. That 
under such circumstances any comparison can at all be made 
is sufficiently to the honour of Mr. Reilly; but it will be 
more satisfactory in the abstract, and not less complimentary 
if more unfair to him, to ignore his disadvantages and to 
compare the two maps simply upon their own merits. It is _ 
the more tempting to do so that the comparison will raise at 
least one question as to the principles on which the represen- 
tation of the earth’s surface ought to be based; and these prin- 
ciples, or even the fact that principles can exist in such a 
matter, are so little understood in England that an occasion 
for a few words can hardly be overlooked. 

Most people know what the common maps of a hundred and 
fifty years ago were like. Twisted lines like the edge of a 
goffered petticoat meandered over the page, and were accepted 
as the symbols of rivers ; a line of less regular twists, as if the 
petticoat was draggled in more wet, indicated coast; here and 
there nature-printed mole-hills were scattered, as mole-hills are 
apt to be, at random over the plains, which seem to have been 
then thought as characteristic of Switzerland as of Flanders; 
and circles crowned with bannered towers, with towers unban- 
nered, or without towers at all, showed from a couple of yards, 
distance the varying dignity of cities, towns, and villages. 
We do things differently now, but it may be questioned 
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whether we do them much better. In those days there were 
no accurate surveys upon which smaller maps could be based ; 
it was understood that no modelling of the surface was to be 
looked for, and the one profession of an ordinary map was to 
give the general relation of the centres of population to one 
another. Now, and for long past, the practice has to a cer- 
tain extent changed; with the better knowledge, with the 
innumerable government surveys, with the charts of almost 
every coast, it would have been unpardonable to continue a 
purely conventional method of drawing. The outlines have 
consequently become more and more correct, and the irregu- 
larities of contour receive direct expression by means of 
shading. But essentially English atlas makers are inspired by 
the old vicious theory that the primary object of a map is to 
show where people chance to live, and not the physical reasons 
for their distribution. A map is to be first of all crowded 
with names, it must look full ; and then, but quite secondarily, 
natural features may be thrown in so far as they can be indi- 
cated without much trouble or much expense. As the majority 
of people rarely see and never use good maps, they rest con- 
tented with the trash which it is most profitable for publishers 
to give to them, ignorant even of the ground idea upon which 
all the various theories of scientific map makers are founded. 
This idea is in itself sufficiently simple. It is only that a map 
is a representation of the forms of the earth’s surface as viewed by 
an eye looking down perpendicularly at each spot in succession. 
The broad physical features therefore—the mountains, the hills, 
the plains are the parts which ought to stand forth at once and 
most conspicuously ; then should be seen the rivers ; last in order 
the works of man—the towns, the roads, the isolated houses. It 
is needless to say that this is not only the“ideally correct order 
of importance, it is the rigidly useful order of presentation. For 
every purpose, other than statistical, or that possibly of travel- 
ling by post if the traveller be very incurious, for energy purpose 
that is to say for which maps are commonly used, whether to 
afford a general conception of a country, to illustrate history, to 
explain military operations, or to inform the passing traveller, 
the above order is that which gives the most knowledge, and 
gives it with the least strain on the imagination. 

What facts are then to be conveyed, and what their relative 
importance, may be taken for granted. It is about the method 
of conveying them that questions can alone arise. As regards 
the greater number indeed, the questions are either minute or are 
settled by the determination of the great fundamental difficulty 
of how best to represent the relief of the earth’s surface, But 
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this difficulty is so serious that it has become the parent to at 
least three rival systems of chartography, and is not unlikely 
to give birth to a fourth. The first, not in order of merit or of 
time but of convenience to ourselves, is that known as the 
contour system. It consists in defining the form of all ground 
rising above the lowest level of the map, by a series of lines 
conceived as horizontally following that form at regular inter- 
vals of five or ten or fifty, or some other number of feet of 
perpendicular rise, as the case may be. Definition in this 
manner is of course purely symbolical; and one fatal defect, 
among many of less importance, is that the eye catches little or 
nothing at its first view, no immediate notion of the lie of the 
country which occupies the map can be formed, and a sense of 
substance and relief can at last be only gained by a violent 
effort of imagination. The contour method finds its proper 
sphere in the preparatory surveys from which maps are after~ 
wards to be made on the French system. The contour maps 
which our ordnance construct as preparative to the survey as 
issued to the public are admirable examples of the method, and 
of the-cases in which it is really useful. The two next sys- 
tems are in most essentials alike; they are both to a certain 
extent pictorial, and they both employ means more or less 
symbolical as the exponents of the pictorial idea. The one 
was invented at the end of last century by Lehmann, a 
Saxon military engineer; the other would seem, by its doubt- 
ful ascription to France or Italy, to have an illegitimacy of 
origin unworthy of its merit. That light should be thrown in some 
definite manner is a necessary condition for the production of 
a picture ; it may be diffused, it may be perpendicular, it may 
come from one side or from the other; but shadows must not be 
arbitrarily cast in every direction at once. Lehmann con- 
ceived of the light as thrown perpendicularly, so that in pro- 
portion as the surface approached to parallelism with the ray, 
it might be represented as less illuminated; the level parts are 
in his system perfectly white, strictly perpendicular cliffs are 
absolutely black. Supposing that gradations of sufficient num- 
ber could be expressed in the shading, it is obvious that the 
system would be as perfect in practice as it certainly is ideally. 

he precise angle of inclination of any given slope would be 
indicated by the depth of shading, and the height of any spot 
could be arrived at by taking the length of the spaces of 
shading below it plus their different degrees of darkness. Not 
only, however, is the difficulty of such nice gradation ex- 
treme, but difficulty merges into impossibility after 40° of incli- 
nation, It is found that every steeper slope becomes, and must 
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become, a patch of black, in which variation and detail are 
alike indistinguishable. The French system, which is that upon 
which the best maps, and among others the great work of 
Dufour, are framed, pretends to no such accuracy of definition ; 
it supposes the light to fall obliquely on the irregular surfaces, 
so that one side of a hill is lighted, and the other is in shadow. 
It can, consequently, only give in a rough way the aspect of 
the country; it must resign itself to abandon all attempts at 
ideal fineness of gradation, and a notion of the height of any 
hill can only be got by comparing its modelling as a whole 
with that of others; but, on the other hand, it is never driven 
into absolute impotence, it can always convey the aspect ap- 
proximately. So far the pictorial idea. The map is treated as 
a picture to the extent of representing by means of light and 
shade the great fact of form; beyond this point the treatment 
is symbolical. There may be a particular symbol for rocks, 
another for plain ground, another for forests, and so on; but in 
no case anything which suggests the wish to reproduce the 
scene as it may be imagined to be. This is chiefly because of 
the means employed. The shading is effected by lines, which, 
following longitudinally the direction of the slopes, have for 
their function to express, and can only express, the one fact of 
form. Even where colour is employed, from the impossibility 
of gradating a line the colour cannot be made a means of 
imitation, it can only be a symbol of one fact more. In this 
manner colour has been used, and with admirable effect, in the 
French map of Mont Blanc. The rocks and the upland pas- 
tures are brown, the glaciers are blue, the forests are shown 
by green lines of conventional tree form superimposed upon the 
brown lines, the meadows are tinted green by means of ex- 
tremely small dots, the houses stand out conspicuously in spite 
of their smallness by the brightness of their vermilion. Nearly 
the same colours are used, but with very different effect, in 
Mr. Reilly’s map, which may stand as an example of the 
fourth class, the growth of which has been hinted at already. 
This last style of map drawing can hardly perhaps claim to be in 
accordance with a system ; for it is a more or less unconscious 
introduction of a new element under the belief that the old 
principles are being carried one step further by the help of 
plastic materials. It is just the natural result of the applica- 
tion of chromo-lithography to maps. But it is none the less 
@ serious innovation. 

The question which it unwittingly raises is whether direct 
imitation is admissible in maps or not. In the continuous tints 
of a chromo-lithograph, in the possibility of mixing them as is done 
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in Mr. Reilly’s map where grass slopes merge in rocks, in the 
temptation to soften the shaded side gradually into that which is 
lighted, after the fashion of Nature herself, there is risk of losing 
a general air of conventionalised detail without getting an indi- 
vidual truth which would justify the pictorial appearance of the 
map. In looking at Mr. Reilly’s map, the idea flits across the 
mind for an instant that what it is taking note of is as much 
view as map; in looking at the French map it at once firmly 
seizes the fact of a en ee before it, and seizes nothing else 
weakly or strongly. But if the two are further compared, the 
French map will be found the more clear, to be that in which 
the details are the better apprehended; and there is no higher 
individuality in the objects depicted in the other. There is 
nothing then to justify the first impression given by Mr. Reilly’s 
map. If the form of rocks and ice were better rendered, if more 
essential facts were offered to us, and the pictorial appearance were 
the necessary condition of the presentation of these facts, there 
would then be good reason for the introduction of the pictorial 
element; but so long as no new facts are given, or only facts 
which if new have nothing to do with the one thing which it is 
the object of a map to suggest, namely, the form of the earth’s 
surface, so long anything which tends however distantly to pro- 
duce illusion is vicious. Whether this fault is separable from 
chromo-lithography is another question; it may be that it can- 
not be avoided with the use of that medium; if so, the only 
conclusion is that a map of high class ought not to be executed 
in chromo-lithography. 
Putting aside the general question of the medium employed, 
the execution of both maps may undoubtedly be praised. 
Messrs. Kell have copied Mr, Reilly’s drawing with admirable 
delicacy and correctness, and criticism on their part of the work 
can only fix upon the dark shading on the steepest portions of 
the rocks near the tops of the high peaks. This is undoubtedly 
too black. The French map can hardly receive higher praise 
in degree, but it may deserve praise of a much higher kind. 
No map perhaps with which we are acquainted is so boldly 
conceived, none carried out with more cleanness and one mtens 
It is not delicately finished, for it was not thought well to go to 
the necessary expense; but it is perhaps all the more effective 
for its roughness, and the want of finish is not of a kind to 
take away in the smallest point from its truthfulness, or even 
from its beauty. It bears in truth much the same relation to a 
highly finished map that an artist’s proof does to the complete 
engraving; the latter in its first condition possesses already 
every essential quality, it is often more truthful than in its later 
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stage; at any rate it is more fresh, but it wants the mellowness 
given by the fine mechanical work which is afterwards applied. 
So with the French map. It might have been rendered more 
agreeable to the uneducated eye by the addition of fresh work ; 
but its value could not have been increased, nor could it have 
been made more pleasing to a trained judgment. 

It is more difficult to compare the two maps in the most 
essential matter of all. They are both beyond comparison 
more correct than any map before published ; they are radi- 
cally contradictory of one another in many important points. 
In some they are probably both wrong; in some the one is 
probably right; in some the other. On the whole, perhaps, that 
of Mr. Reilly is the more trustworthy as regards the north- 
east corner ; that of the French survey has possibly the advan- 
tage in the neighbourhood of the glaciers of Trélatéte and the 
southern Miage. At the foot of the Glacier d’Argentiére the 
French survey has made a strange error ; it has created the end 
of a long tongue of slope into an island of rock, it has destroyed 
a ridge and merged hanging glaciers in the great main stream ; 
in the Aiguille d’Argentiére it has narrowed and misplaced 
couloirs ; in the Glacier de Saléna it has transferred from the 
south to the north the main basin of névé. On the other hand, 
while neither map adequately lays down the Col d’Argentiére, 
the French is perhaps that which commends itself more to the 
puzzled recollection of travellers who have succeeded in finding 
or in losing their way over that most mysterious of passes. It 
would be easy to reverse the balance of criticism by travelling 
to the other end of the chain; but a bare statement of error in 
words, or rather a statement on the part of the critic of what 
he believes to be error, cannot from the nature of the case bear 
conviction with it, nor even be thoroughly understood without 
insufferable length of exposition. Nor must it in fairness be 
disguised that Mr. Reilly’s map so often shrouds doubt in con- 
venient vagueness, so often avoids committing itself, that the 
task of criticising it is far more difficult than is that of dis- 
cussing the faulty utterances of the more outspoken French 
chart. It suffices that, however far either or both may fall short 
of perfection, they are at least sufficiently accurate in almost 
every spot for all practical purposes. To settle precedence is 
needless. The one is not unworthy to be issued under the 
sanction of a great government; and the credit which Mr. 
Reilly deserves for the other is so great that the Alpine Club 
may well be proud that the author has permitted them to claim 

‘a share, however small, in the merit of its publication. 
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NOMENCLATURE OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 


N the Jahrbuch of the Swiss Alpine Club for 1865 is a 
short paper by M. von Fellenberg, stating the various 
changes which have been suggested by a committee appointed 
to consider the nomenclature of Blatt X VIII. of the Federal 
Map, and the reasons why these alterations were thought 
necessary or desirable. There may perhaps be a difference of 
opinion among mountaineers as to the propriety of some of the 
names suggested, but on the whole the work has been done 
extremely well, and great improvement effected. Since the 
Federal authorities have entirely adopted the nomenclature 
proposed in this paper, and will make use of it in a new edition 
of Blatt X VIIL., there is no longer any room for discussion on 
the point; and it seems desirable to call the attention of 
mountaineers to the changes thus introduced. 

1. It has been wisely decided, in order to distinguish the 
fields of névé from the glaciers proper, to give separate names 
to the former, thus bringing into its due prominence the 
neglected word jirn. 


a. The huge field W. of the Finsteraarhorn is to be called 
the WALLISER VrescHERFIRN; the Viescher glacier also 
receiving the prefix of Walliser to distinguish it from 
the similarly named tributary of the lower Grindelwald 

lacier, which is to receive a corresponding prefix of 
RINDELWALDNER. 

b. The snow-field E. of the Finsteraarhorn, included between 
it, the Studerhorn, Rothhorn, and Oberaarhorn, is to bear 
the name STUDERFIRN. 

c. The real head of the great Aletsch glacier, the valley 
between the Jungfrau and Trugberg, is to be called June- 
FRAUFIRN. 

d. The snow-field E. of the Trugberg, extending up to the 
Ménch Joch, is to be called EwiagscHNEEFELD, a name 
occasionally used by local guides, but otherwise in no way 
distinctive. 

e. The broad valley leading from the Litsch Sattel down to 
the main stream of the Great Aletsch is to be named 
GrossER ALETSCHFIRN. 

f. The name Jiigi Gletscher, given to the névé fields out of 
which the Ober Aletsch glacier flows, is to be entirely 
abolished, the name OspEer ALETSCH GLETSCHER ex- 
tended to that affluent which descends from under the 
Aletschhorn, and the term BrrcuFrirN applied to the 
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tributary from the region of the Birchgrat, whose spelling 
is corrected to BEICHGRAT. 

The name STRAHLECK GLETSCHER is to be given to the 
valley leading from the Finsteraar glacier to the foot of 
the Strahleck, which has before been called more suitably 
Schreckfirn. 


2. A great deal of confusion has hitherto existed with respect 
to the names of peaks, which the proposed changes will almost 
entirely remove. 


a 


S 


The name Viescherhérner has always been a source of 
bewilderment to travellers, who knowing Viesch to be in 
the Rhone valley, could not see the propriety of affixing 
its name to peaks overlooking Grindelwald. Itis a pity that 
this anomaly has been perpetuated, but order has at least 
been evolved out of the chaos. The group of Walliser Vies- 
cherhérner retain their name, distinctive appellations being 

iven at the same time to the two highest peaks, the Gross 

VANNEHORN (3,905 m.) and the ScnOnsiin_LHorNn 
(3,864 m.). But the group hitherto called Viescherhérner 
is to be divided into two, of which the most northerly com- 
prises the two peaks overlooking the Grindelwald glacier 
and a third behind them. They are to bear the collective 
name of GRINDELWALDNER VIESCHERHORNER, and the 
highest of them (4,048 m.) is to be called Gross ViEs- 
CHERHORN, the second (4,020 m.) very apprepriately 
Hinter ViescHERnHOorRN, and the third (3,873 m.) by its 
local name of Ocus, or more usually Ochsenhorn. The 
group between these and the Griinhorn Liicke are to be 
called GriNHORN GrvPPe, the highest of them (4,047 m.) 
Gross Grinnorn, and the remainder by other names 
ringing the changes on the word griin. 


. The single name BrerscHHorn is to be retained for that 


magnificent and undeservedly neglected peak, and _there- 
fore all necessity disappears for a distinguishing adjective 
to the less lofty NestHorn. 

The small eae now called the Wetterhorn, between the 
Tschingel and Breithorn glaciers, is to be entitled Kan- 
ZELHORN, its outline from the west closely resembling 
that of a pulpit. 


d. The nomenclature of MM. Roth and von Fellenberg 


for the Bliimlis Alp group, suggested in their Doldenhorn 
und Weissefrau, is henceforth to be adopted. 


_ 8, Many names now in familiar use, which had never been 
thought of when Blatt X VIII. was first published, will hence- 
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forth appear in the map. The most important of these are 
JUNGFRAU JOoCH, LAUINEN THOR, E1cGeER Jocu, MOncH 
Jocu, FinsteraarR Jocu, STUDER JocH, KRANZBERG, and 
TRUGBERG. 

It is to be regretted that no attempt has been made to get 
rid of the duplicate Breithorns, which confront one another 
across the Létsch Thal, and the two Jiigi glaciers lying under 
them ; nor is it desirable that there should continue to be two 
Rothhorns, one on each side of the Oberaar Joch, especially 
when there is another and much lower Rothhorn near Brienz. 
If it were still possible we would suggest that the Rothhorn 
which divides the two névé fields out of which the Viesch 
glacier flows should be called after Hugi, who was the first | 
well-known explorer of that intricate region, since Scheuchzer, 
Agassiz, Gruner, and Studer are all commemorated in neigh- 
bouring peaks. A distinctive name for the vast snow-field now 
vaguely denominated T'schingel oder Kander Gletscher would 
also have been useful, and would have rendered it possible to 
confine these two very distinct names to the true glaciers flow- 
ing in opposite directions out of this snow-field. But these are 
almost the only blemishes left on Blatt X VIII., and everyone 
will concur in thinking that a great and valuable improvement 
has been effected. “ 


ASCENT OF THE SILBERHORN FROM THE NORTH. 
By the Rev. J. J. Hornpy, M.A. 


N the 29th July, after nearly a fortnight of rainy weather, 
. my friend Mr. T. H. Philpott and I took advantage of a 
tolerably fine morning to walk up to the Wengern Alp through 
the quiet Triimleten Thal. This route seems to find little 
favour with tourists, probably owing to the fact that the little 
upland valley looks rather difficult of access from below, and 
that the steep path which leads up to it is not practicable for 
horses. It well deserves, however, more notice than it has 
received as an Alpine byway. The path leads up through a 
pretty little wood commanding a succession of noble views— 
first of the fine peaks at the head of the Lauterbrunnen valley, 
then of the steep cliffs of the Schwarz Ménch and Silberhorn 
towering close overhead, and lastly of the Ménch and Eiger 
closing the end of the valley. When once the actual trough 
of the valley is gained, the pedestrian may strike up where he 
leases, through wood or over open pasture, to the ordinary 
engern Alp route. 
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Our object, however, was not so much to explore the beau- 
ties of the Triimleten Thal as to get a close view of the north 
face of the Silberhorn, in the hope that a direct route might 
be found over its summit to the top of the Jungfrau. We 
were of course aware that in 1863 Messrs. Baedeker and 
E. von Fellenberg had succeeded in reaching the former peak 
by a circyitous route over the Guggi and Giessen Glaciers, 
But our proposed route up the north face of the mountain had 
great attractions for us. It might possibly prove short and 
easy ; it was certainly very direct, and quite new; for, with 
the exception of the lower ledges, from which Mr. Galton and 
others have watched the avalanches, and the cliff near the 
Guggi Glacier, where poor Johann Lauener was killed, the 
whole face of the Jungfrau below the Schneehorn and the 
Silberhérner was absolutely untrodden ground. 

It was of course necessary in the first place to get a good 
view of the avalanche channels on this part of the mountain. 
Any one who looks at the Jungfrau from the Wengern Alp, 
or even from Interlaken, will see that the feeders of these ava- 
lanches are two steep and much broken glaciers which cover 
most of its north face. The larger of these, called the Giessen 
Glacier, starts in an easterly direction down a high valley con- 
cealed behind the Silberhérner, and after one short but steep 
descent to a plateau immediately under the Jungfrau cliffs, turns 
abruptly to the north, and covers with a huge ice-fall all the space 
between the Schneehorn and the larger Silberhorn. Further 
to the west a smaller but still steeper glacier, apparently name- 
less, but which may be called the Silberhorn Glacier, streams 
down from between the Silberhérner, close to the precipitous 
Roth-brett. Between these two glaciers rises the huge rocky 
buttress which supports the higher Silberhorn. It runs straight 
up from the side of the Triimleten Thal in exceedingly steep 
faces of rock and ice, and is a most conspicuous object in all 
yiews of the Jungfrau from the north. 

It was evident at a glance that if we could climb this pro- 
jecting buttress, no avalanche from the adjoining glaciers could 
touch us. Unfortunately it was not quite clear that it could be 
climbed; and after a prolonged examination of its surface with 
a telescope, Almer pronounced against it, but suggested very 
characteristically, by way of amendment, that we should try 
to force a passage up the tremendous ice-fall of the Silberhorn 
Glacier. Clouds now began to collect, and put an end to our 
survey. 

After one fine day, the 31st, during which we succeeded in 
getting a fair view of the mountain from the top of the Breit- 
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horn, the weather remained obstinately bad till the 9th of Au- 
gust. During this time Philpott and I walked frequently up and 
down the valley for exercise, and found that we were becomin 
objects of much amusement to the inhabitants, who had settl 
it in their minds that we wanted to cross the Tschingel Glacier, 
and could not make out why we should suffer a shower of rain or 
a windy day to turn us back from that easiest of glacier passes. 
At last a really fine morning encouraged us to set out for our 
bivouac. Our friends who had destined us to the Tschingel 
Glacier must have been much gratified at seeing the equipment 
which we thought necessary for that arduous passage, includ- 
ing as it did a most ostentatious looking ladder, a telescope, a 
kettle, and rope enough for the ascent of the Matterhorn. 
Our plan was to take up our quarters for the night as near as 
possible to the Silberhorn Glacier. Besides Christian Almer 
and Christian Lauener, we took with us J. Bischof to carry 
the ladder, and Ulrich Almer, Christian’s half-brother, who 
wished to come as a volunteer. On enquiry we found that by 
adopting a rather circuitous route we could reach the desired 
spot for our bivouac without the slightest difficulty. From 
the Roth-thal a goat-track, known to the herdsmen of the 
Stufenstein Alp, ee along narrow ledges to the top of the 
Schwarz Ménch. Here, at a great height above the Lauter- 
brunnen valley, a plateau of bare limestone slabs stretches 
right across the west face of the Jungfrau, from the Roth-thal 
to the Triimleten Thal. Crossing this in a northerly direction, 
with the great red cliff, known as the Roth-brett, just above us 
on the right, and the deep trench of the Lauterbrunnen valley 
below us on our left, we skirted the mountain till we reached 
its north-west angle. Here we made ourselves comfortable for 
the night just below the Roth-brett, knowing that on rounding 
its len. corner we should come out on the north face of the 
mountain, high above the Triimleten Thal, and close to the end 
of the Silberhorn Glacier. 

The next morning was fine, but rather too warm to promise 
well for the day. We were off at 4 o’clock, and, rounding the 
rock that had sheltered us during the night, soon reached a 
small plateau immediately beneath the Silberhorn Glacier. It 
was evident that we should find great difficulty in getting on 
to the ice; and the condition jms of the séracs, coupled 
with the warmth of the morning, suggested serious doubts as 
to the possibility of getting safely up the glacier. As we 
were hesitating, a huge mass of ice gave way, and with a 
tremendous roar swept down to our left in a magnificent ava- 


lanche. The fearful rush and crash of the falling ice-blocks 
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considerably shook our confidence in the glacier route, and we 
determined to make for our old friend the buttress, if only we 
could find a way of reaching it without exposing ourselves too 
much to the artillery of the Silberhorn Glacier. Fortunately 
the construction of the rocks enabled us to get along this part 
of the mountain easily and without risk. e found that by 
descending a very little way we could pass under protecting 
ledges to the very edge of the channel which collects the ava- 
lanches from this glacier. We had nearly reached the channel 
when a tremendous roar announced the approach of a second 
avalanche. It came thundering over the rocks towards the 
little plateau where we stood, and from which, sheltered by a 
friendly rock, we had a glorious opportunity of witnessing on 
a larger scale the spectacle so well described by Mr. Galton 
in a previous number of this Journal. Preceded by a cloud ot 
snow-dust and a perfect storm of ice-balls which shot rapidly 
across the plateau, the mass of the avalanche swept slowly and 
almost noiselessly past us in a majestic stream about 100 yards 
broad. Part of it fell over the further edge of the plateau and 
went thundering on towards the Triimleten Thal; the rest 
stopped and froze into a hard mass. We immediately jumped 
down upon it, and hurried across it with all possible speed. 
From its slight inclination, and the firmness of the surface, we 
could cross it almost at a run, so that we incurred little or no 
risk of being caught by a fresh fall of ice-blocks, notwithstand- 
ing our dangerous proximity to the parent glacier. 

We were now at the foot of the great north buttress of the 
Silberhorn, and proceeded at once to climb it. At first all went 
well. The rocks were broken into good ledges, and were not 
very steep. A snow slope which succeeded was in good order, 
and we pressed rapidly up it without using the axe till we were 
within a few yards of the rocks above. On reaching these, 
however, it soon became apparent that our hopes of making a 
quick and easy ascent were not likely to be realised. A suc- 
cession of short cliffs alternating with steep slopes of crumbling 
rock rose high above us, sprinkled pretty largely with loose 
powdery snow, which was generally found on trial to conceal a 
thin layer of ice. The bare rocks were bad enough, but when 
we got upon the ice our position was certainly at times rather 
precarious. All that Almer could do with the axe was to 
scratch small shallow steps, which afforded very slight support 
for fingers and toes. Our position at last became so bad that 
we determined to diverge on to the steep ice slope to our left, 
which forms a conspicuous object on the N.E. face of the but- 
tress. This too was covered with a thin coating of loose snow, 
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through which every step had to be laboriously cut into the 
solid ice beneath. Almer worked hard, as he always does on 
such occasions, but our progress was of necessity very slow. At 
last, after cutting steps up about half of this tremendous slope, 
we determined to make once more for the rocks. As they ap- 
peared to be free from ice, we had a hopes that if we could 
once get fairly upon them we should find our prospects better ; 
but it was not easy to see how we were to mount the first low 
wall, which rose perpendicularly to a height of eighteen or twenty 
feet from the side of the ice slope. The ladder was passed up to 
Almer, and at length fixed not very securely against the little 
cliff which hid all above it from our sight. We climbed eagerly 
up it, hoping to find a more moderate slope above, and some 
tolerable ledge where we might make a short halt; but the 
rocks only rounded off a little to the foot of another cliff as 
steep and unpromising as that we had just mounted. It is 
needless to describe further the difficulties we encountered on 
the steep face of this huge buttress. After a long climb we at 
last turned over with great difficulty on to its N.W. face, and 
found ourselves on some broken rocks within a short distance 
of the snow aréte. 

The real work of the day was now over. The aréte which 
rose above us was of a very ordinary kind, neither very stee 
nor very narrow, and as far as we could see was coyered wit 
a sufficient coating of firm snow. We should all, I think, after 
so severe a climb, have been glad to make a tolerably long halt 
on the first secure resting place which we had met with for some 
hours ; but unfortunately the weather, which had _ hitherto 
favoured us, began to show unpleasant signs of change. So 
after a Lasty meal we started to attack the remaining rocks, 
scrambled up them to the aréte, and were soon trudging up its 
snowy face with Lauener for leader. The slope, as too often 
happens, proved a good deal longer than it looked from below; 
and, though we plodded steadily on, the peak of the lower Sil- 
berhorn on our right continued for some time to tower above 
us. Before we were quite on a level with it, clouds gathered 
round us, and during the rest of the ascent we could see nothi 
but the steep snow in front of our faces. At last the aréte 
narrowed into a thin edge, a few steps were kicked or cut, and 
we stood on the top of the Silberhorn, A few yards from 
the top lay the flag planted by Messrs. Baedeker and E. yon 
Fellenberg in 1863, now half buried in the snow. On looking 
at our watches we found that it was just 2 o’clock, and conse- 
quently that the severe and almost uninterrupted work which 
I have described had lasted nearly ten hours. ; 
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Hitherto none of us, I think, had felt any doubt about reach- 
ing the top of the Jungfrau that afternoon. We had seen some- 
thing of the last part of our proposed route from the Breithorn 
a few days before, and still more from the top of the Jungfrau 
in 1863, and had no reason to anticipate any difficulty on the 
upper part of the mountain. The only part about which we 
were uncertain was the p e from the head of the Giessen 
Glacier to the upper slopes of névé, which lead up to the final 

ak, This we hoped to examine thoroughly from the top of 
the Silberhorn. Unfortunately, before we reached the top, the 


Jungfrau, the Giessen Glacier, everything that we wanted to 


survey, was already hidden by thick falling snow, which soon 
reached us on this exposed peak. Still, after having surmounted 
so much difficulty, we were very unwilling to renounce our 
hopes. If only, said Almer, the snow storm will over, we 
shall be able to get up ; and even if we are fethés lake, we shall 
have a moon to light us down the Aletsch Glacier. But the 
storm showed no signs of passing over, and the question how 
we were to get down from our peak began soon to be rather a 
serious one. The way by which we had come up was not to be 
thought of for a moment; so it was plain that, unless we could 
get over the Jungfrau, we must make for the Wengern Alp by 
the route taken by Messrs. E. von Fellenberg and Baedeker in 
1863. As we cost little about this, except that in fine 
weather it had taken those gentlemen a long day to get from 
the Schneehorn to the Silberhorn and back, our prospects 
were not encouraging. However it was not possible to sta 

long where we were, so about 2.30 we reluctantly gave up all 
hopes of the Jungfrau, and began our descent by the S.E. 
angle of the peak. Before long ice appeared; and though 
Almer and Lauener worked vigorously in turn at step cutting, 
it was a long time before we reached the upper plateau of the 
Giessen Glacier. Hurrying down this, we soon came to a sheer 
descent which cut us off from the next plateau of the glacier, 
Owing to the thick clouds and driving snow, we had got too 
near to the cliffs of the Jungfrau, and we now lost some time in 
making the circuit of some huge crevasses, before we hit on a 
practicable route for descending the ice-fall. The lower pla- 
teau once reached was soon crossed, but it was past 7 o’clock 
before we stood on its eastern verge and looked down on the 
middle plateau of the Guggi Glacier far below us. It was cer- 
tainly rather a late hour to be in such a position. We were close 
under the Jungfrau cliffs, at an elevation not much below that of 
the top of the Jungfrau Joch, and cut off from the Guggi 
Glacier by exceedingly long and steep slopes of ice. The snow 
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had ceased to fall, but a N.W. wind was rising and blowing in 
cold gusts over the plateau. It was evident that our only hope 
of shelter was to reach some friendly ledge on the east cliff of 
the Schneehorn. Owing however to projecting cornices of ice, 
we could not reach these rocks directly from where we stood. 
There was nothing for it but to go over the Schneehorn to its 
north side, and thence make for the cliff. The slope we had 
to mount was not steep, and the cold wind and the na ge of 
night quickened our movements. At 8 o’clock we had reached 
a safe, but not very broad, ledge of rock a little below the top 
of the cliff, where we sat in a row till 12 o’clock, when the ex- 
treme cold drove us to attempt a descent to a lower ledge. 

The next morning we traversed the crevassed Guggi Glacier, 
and reached the Wengern Alp Hotel at 8.30 a.M. 

I fear that an expedition so barren of results may seem to 
lend some plausibility to Mr. Ruskin’s very amusing but highly 
irreverent remarks on Alpine excursionists in ‘ Sesame and 
Lilies.” A man who ascends a secondary peak in doubtful 
weather by a difficult route without a scientific object, may 
Poa be supposed * to look on the Alps as soaped poles in a 

ear-garden, which he sets himself to climb and slide down 
again with shrieks of delight.’ I only wish that Mr. Ruskin 
could have been with us. I would give much for a description 
by his eloquent pen of all that we saw during that day and 
night spent on the north face of the Jungfrau. I cannot but 
think that if he had been there he would have seen some 
reasons for modifying his assertion that ‘the true beauty of the 
Alps is to be seen only where all may see it—the child, the 
cripple, the man of grey hairs.’ I fancy that if he had stood 
by our side within a few yards of the Silberhorn Glacier, and 
witnessed the rush of the avalanche over the first rocks, or 
looked down from the great buttress of the mountain on the 
dark Triimleten Thal, and the green Wengern Alp, and the 
distant plains and lakes of Switzerland, or seen how strangely 
the huge crevasses and séracs of the upper Giessen Glacier 
loomed through the clouds and snowstorm, or even gazed at 
merge from our cold ledge at the pale spectre-like forms of 
the Ménch and Eiger, he would have felt a doubt whether 
after all Alpine climbers are so very far ‘ wrong in attributing 
much of their pleasure to some true and increased apprehension 
of the nobleness of natural scenery.’ Above all, I wish he 
could have seen how well we behaved ourselves afterwards on 
the Wengern Alp. There was no ‘firing of rusty howitzers,’ 
and no ‘ brandishing of ice-axes in everybody’s face.’ If he 
had seen us modestly walking down the well-known path to 


So 
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Lauterbrunnen without our guides, or our ladder, or our tele- 
scope, or our kettle, nay, thanks to a judicious application of 
glycerine, without even ‘ faces red with the cutaneous eruption 
of conceit,’ I flatter myself that he would have allowed that 
we were as little offensive to the general public as it is possible 
for Alpine excursionists to be. No one on that day suffered 
from the recital of our Alpine experiences, except the waiter 
at the Capricorn, who, bent upon practising his English at all 
hazards, boldly drew us out upon this dangerous subject. I 
hope my readers will not complain, on finishing this paper, 
that they have been made to suffer the waiter’s fate, without 
having provoked it. 


REVIEWS. 


A New Guive to toe Laxes.*—The Alpine traveller in search of 
a week’s recreation can nowhere find a pleasanter imitation of his 
favourite regions than in the English lakes. We have always regretted, 
therefore, the absence of any tolerably good guide. Such books as 
Miss Martineau’s or Mr. Payn’s are pleasant enough, but do not profess 
to supply what the traveller requires, namely the same sort of informa- 
tion that Mr. Ball has given us about the Alps. Mr. Prior has made a 
meritorious attempt to supply the deficiency ; he has eschewed all poetry, 
fine writing, and other conventional ‘ padding’ to a laudable extent; and 
he has worked out his plan with unrelaxing severity. We confess that 
we have some doubts, however, as to its excellence. His theory seems 
to be this: a guide-book should do for you what a native does when 
you ask him the way; it should say, for example, go two hundred 
yards up the road, turn to your right over a stile, follow a track till 
you come to a heap of stones, then look out for a remarkable fingerpost, 
andsoon. Mr. Prior has given most elaborate directions of this model for 
a network of routes which cover almost the whole of the Lake district, 
and reduces his other notes to the smallest possible compass. Thus, 
taking a quotation almost at random, this is part of the directions for 
ascending Scawfell Pike. ‘At the first turning on the right above 
John Ritson’s, a green lane between stone fences leads across the valley 
in the direction of Lingmell, &c, Following this line and crossing the 
bridge over the beck you see on the shoulder of Lingmell a torrent 
flowing in a deep gully. Below this torrent are two emerging walls,’ 
and so on, a page taking you up about a thousand feet. This is not 
lively reading, and we cannot profess to speak to the accuracy of the 
directions, although we see no reason to doubt it. The objections, how- 
ever, to this kind of guidance are obvious; if you drop one link in the 
chain, or mistake one mark, you are thrown out altogether, and every 
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one knows how easy it is in a mountain district to confuse one ‘ torrent 
in a deep gully,’ for example, with another. Even if you do puzzle out 
the way, it isa perplexing and unpleasant method. Indeed, nine people 
out of ten would be too impatient to identify all the landmarks given; 
they would simply ask for the top of the mountain and steer straight 
for it—an infallible rule for Lake ascents. If his general topographical 
statements, which seem to be well put, were diluted with less of this 
troublesome detail, or had more prominence given to them, the book 
would be the better. It is true that you can very seldom see a distant 
landmark in the Lakes on account of the mist; but then you can very 
seldom see a near one either; the best plan in such cases is to get the 
nearest approach toa good map and steer by compass. Finally, Mr. Prior 
systematically abstains from giving distances, because, he says, ina moun- 
tainous country they are apt to mislead. Surely this is a great mistake. 
Some guess at the distance is almost essential to enable one to identify 
the landmarks given with any, certainty, and distances are found so 
useful in Alpine guides that it can scarcely be impracticable to give 
them at the Lakes. In fact one of the chief uses of a guide-book is 


to give distances, for which you cannot always rely upon interested. 


inhabitants. Notwithstanding all this somewhat ungrateful criticism, 
we must admit that Mr. Prior is entitled to the thanks of tourists for 
the very great pains he has evidently taken, and his book will un- 
doubtedly be more serviceable than any existing guide. 

We must point out one or two faults which we have marked inci- 
dentally. Why does Mr. Prior always call Esk Hause, ‘ the top of Esk 
House’? Surely ‘hause’ means, in good North-country dialect, hals, 
neck or col. It has rather less to do with a house than the Col du 
Géant (see the Standard) with a giant’s collar. To take a more im- 
portant point, there is a well-known hill called Great Gable, with 
regard to which Mr. Prior makes some very queer statements, He 
most strangely advises you to ascend from Wastdale by going round 
to the col between the Great and Green Gable, which is like ascending 
Mont Blane from Chamouni by way of the Col de Miage. It is per- 
fectly easy to ascend the Great Gable from the Wastdale side, e.g., by 
way of the col between Great Gable and Kirkfell, and quite as pretty 
a walk, This error is partly explained by another assertion, that poor 
Mr. Butler, who was killed on the Wastdale face of the Gable, fell 780 
feet, ‘450 on the snow and 300 feet from rock to rock, the last fall bei 
perpendicular.’ Last Easter, a member of the Alpine Club walk 
with perfect ease up the whole line of Mr. Butler's fall, the snow being 
off the ground. No part could be called ‘ perpendicular,’ even in the 
widest sense of that elastic term, except one ledge some 10 feet 
high near the top, and nearly the whole was over screes at the average 
inclination. In fact nothing but a peculiar state of the snow could 
have made an accident possible. Mr. Prior’s notion, which seems to 
be that there is a cliff on this side of the Gable 300 feet high, is entirely 
mistaken. It may be inferred that Mr. Prior stands in undue awe of 
the mountains. He speaks of the Pillar Rock, a fair bit of rockwork, 
with amazing respect, and says of Mickledore, the gap between Scaw- 
fell and Scawfell Pike, that ‘even the Alpine Club would decline to 
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attack it without ropes.’ Mr. Prior has evidently looked at it from a 
distance, from which the cliff does in fact appear difficult. On approach- 
ing it, however, the passage is found to be one in which ropes would be 
an absurdity, because it is impossible to fall, and up which, to say 
nothing of the Alpine Club, most tolerably active ladies could climb 
with a little assistance. There is in it one rather long step, but the 
traveller to the Jardin passes greater difficulties. 

Finally, to mention one omission, why does Mr. Prior say nothing 
of the exquisitely beautiful Piers Ghyll and Greta Ghyll, which are 
the most picturesque sights near Wastdale Head? We should say, in 
justice to Mr. Prior, that these criticisms all apply to the particular 
district with which he seems to be least familiar, which also happens 
to be the most Alpine, if not the most beautiful, in the Lakes. 


Sxercuine Fro Nature.*—Mr. Barnard’s work is in form rather a 
gossip about sketching than a code of directions to the amateur. He 
chats to the reader pleasantly enough about English trees and English 
flowers, he loiters over his favourite haunts on common or by river, and 
tells of severer wandering and severer drawing among Swiss and Pyre- 
nean mountains. And as he discourses he brightens his pages with 
anecdote and quotation, more or less appropriate, and drops between 
whiles here a precept and there a precept as occasion serves, so that 
such instruction as is conveyed at all sinks into the mind without the 
how or the when being forthe most part perceived. Such a method, 
or absence of method, makes the toil of learning very easy, but it 
also makes the burden of knowledge at last very light. The truth is, 
that some minds may gather mild amusement from his pages, but none 
will ever gain the slightest tincture of the matter which he is sup- 
posed to communicate. At least however Mr. Barnard has the nega- 
tive merit that he is not offensive. Silence can hardly jar the ear ; 
while most teachers of drawing talk in such false tones that they move 
aspirit of violent wrath, rather than that feeling of gentle wonder which 
steals over the mind as it casts about to discover how Mr. Barnard 
imagined himself to be imparting useful knowledge. Mr. Barnard has, 
with perfect good faith, written an innocent book which is only inade- 
quate ; the majority of teachers deliberately lead their pupils in a wrong 
way ; they lend themselves to the impatience of the amateur, and give 
him tricks rather than compel him to go through a long and sound 
course; they show him an ignis fatuus at the end of a weary trudge, and 
cheat him with the hope of catching it at a leap. Probably too they 
seldom have for their groundwork a distinct conception of what qualities 
may be looked for, and what qualities must be wanting, in the pro- 
ductions of amateurs. There are two chief differences between amateurs 
and professional artists. The one is sufficiently well understood— 
namely, that amateurs cannot usually, and never will, give up the 
time which is needed to gain thorough knowledge of colour and form, 
and of the means of expressing them; but the right practical con- 
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clusion ftom this is the precise con of the ordinary deduction, 
and is undoubtedly that the range of study should be limited, but that 
absolute thoroughness should be arrived at within that range. The other 
main difference is, that amateurs, from their very defect of hand, are less 
enslaved to mechanical processes; habit of colour or of composition 
less often suggests to them a vicious modification of scenes than to the 
second-rate artist; and from the comparative rarity of the occasions on 
which they look at nature with intent to compel her to their service, 
they think with far more freshness than the professional painter, and 
their treatment is rather poetical than drily artistic. Amateurs then 
have nothing to gain by trying to produce pale reflexes of the works of 
some artist whose processes chance to be most easily copied; and they 
must on the other hand frankly admit that sketching, properly so 
called, is the ultimate expression of perfect knowledge, and that it must 
therefore demand a training beyond their power to obtain. One thing 
consequently is alone left. The amateur must be taught to make 
studies, that is to say, careful drawings taken immediately from nature. 
If these be simply presentative they would of course always have a 
certain value; but he would neglect the enormous advantage which 
almost compensates for so much that is against him, if he were not to 
hold out to himself, as a definite end beyond simple presentation, the 
expression of some sentiment. And in the majority of cases, this further 
aim would make his work distinctly easier; for nothing lends itself so 
readily to intellectual as opposed to merely artistic painting as a strong 
atmospheric effect, which more often than not requires for its own ex- 
pression few and elementary manual processes, while at the same time it 
destroys many a difficulty in local colour, and permits a simplicity in 
drawing which might be otherwise offensive. If this be a true theory ot 
the province of the amateur, three things ought to be above all others 
kept before him by his teacher. First, the acquisition, not of a large 
knowledge of objects by indiscriminate sketches, but of a certainty of 
hand which shall enable him to draw rightly whatever he tries to draw ; 
secondly, a sense of tone, that is of the relative places of objects in the 
scale between the brightest light and the most sombre dark ; and thirdly, 
the sense of air so uncommonly found even among the best amateurs. 
Now the ordinary method of teaching cares for none of these things, and 
the ordinary methéd should therefore be altogether changed. As soon as 
the pupil can draw the simplest cube from a model, the pencil and the 
crayon should be thrown away, and he should be led through a long series 
of outlines made with the pen, so pitiless in its betrayal of the slightest 
incorrectness, to shading done also with the pen; then to shading with 
the brush ; lastly, to the definition of form with the brush by the same 
touch which lays on the colour within that form. Next, to gain the 
sense of tone and of air at once, there must be long patient studies with 
the brush in sepia and in grey, first from copies, afterwards from nature ; 
and when finally the student can render something of the distance 
which is shown in Turner’s drawings in brown, when his plains stretch 
to a far horizon and his sky can be seen into for infinite miles, then, 
and not till then, may he think of colour; but then also he will find 
that colour will be his slave, and not that harsh tyrant which it becomes 
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to most amateurs. And the amateur who forms himself in this manner 
will haye a recompense for his labour over and above that of ultimately 
drawing well, instead of never drawing at all; he will find that, 
though he may reluctantly by many an exquisite landscape in 
the early days of his efforts, he will sooner be able to draw something 
than if he had learnt in the common way. He will have many a grace- 
ful and suggestive etching of a branch or a rock, instead of a blurred 
caricature of some place of sweet remembrance; and he is much more 
likely to look back upon the former than upon the latter with pleasure. 
And though he may never be able to draw indifferently whatever pre- 
sents itself to the eye, though in one place he may have to wait long 
for an effect within his power to render, or in another to be forced to 
confess that the details are of a kind which forbid him to attempt a 
drawing at all, yet what he permits himself to do will, in the nature of its 
handiwork, have much of the fitness to a particular end so often seen 
in the pictures of artists with one idea, in goodness of that handiwork 
it will not fall far short, and in freshness and sentiment it will be infi- 
nitely superior to them. The narrowness which comes of reticence 
need not fear to be mistaken for the narrowness which is the child ot 
weakness and emptiness. It would hardly be honest to express a hope 
that Mr. Barnard might choose to write a book upon the principles 
suggested, because he cannot be said to have offered in his present 
work any indication of possessing the needful qualification; but his 
long experience as a teacher must have given him advantages over most 
men, if he knew how to use them, and such a work, were it even toler- 
ably done, would have a usefulness to which the present farrago of chit- 
chat and quotations cannot certainly pretend. 


A New Gur to Sparn.*—The changes which have lately taken 
place in the mode of travelling in Spain have been so great, and the 
improvements so rapid, as to render almost out of date the handbooks 
written a few years back ; and tourists in the Peninsula have been for 
some time in want of a work which, besides containing a compendious 
general description of the country, should also afford accurate informa- 
tion concerning all the increased facilities of locomotion recently intro- 
duced there. In the Guide now before us, Mr. O’Shea has endeavoured 
to remedy this deficiency, and to a certain extent he has succeeded. In 
all that regards railways, inns, roads, and such like, the particulars 
given are full, exact, and of the present day; whilst, as the whole is 
comprised in one small volume, the book has the merit the author 
claims for it in his preface, of being concise and handy. The best 
modes of accomplishing the different journeys, together with the dis- 
tance and requisite time, are set down with care and accuracy, and 
many hints are given which will be of great use to persons new to 
‘Cosas de Espafia.’” When however we turn from those parts con- 
nected more immediately with travel to that portion of the book 
intended to convey general information about Spain and its people, we 
do not find much that is entitled to praise. Originality is perhaps not 


* A Guide to Spain. By H. O'Shea, London: Longmans & Co. 1865. 
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to be expected in a ‘Guide,’ and Mr. Ford’s learned and exhaustive 
‘ Handbook for Spain’ has left so little untold in all that relates to the 
architecture, antiquities, history, or customs of the other side of the 
Pyrenees, that considerable allowance must be made for any subsequent 
writer on these subjects who seems to follow rather closely in his steps. 
But when we compare Ford’s description of Cadiz, of the Straits of 
. Gibraltar, or his account of the early history of Burgos, with those in 
the present work, it seems to us that Mr. O’Shea has somewhat abused 
the privilege, conceded to all compilers of guide-books, of copying from 
their predecessors; and we certainly should have preferred a more open 
acknowledgement of the obligations he is under to that vivid and 
brilliant author, whose writings are a mine of knowledge for all students 
of the Peninsula and its inhabitants. 

A far more serious fault, however, in the book, is the great care- 
lessness displayed. Some of the misprints with which the book is 
crowded ought doubtless to have been corrected at the press; but 
an author must be most culpably careless who permits a book to 
appear under his name so full of minor errors as to suggest a con- 
tinual doubt whether the names and figures given are to be trusted. 
Misprints such as ‘no’ for ‘on,’ ‘Lope de Veza’ for ‘de Vega’ (both 
p. exxiv.), ‘Linneus’ (p.xxxv.), ‘Tumper’s Battery’ for ‘Jumper’s 
Battery’ (p. 151), ‘Bekkep’ for the Moorish ‘ Bekkeh’ (p. 92), and others, 
are of perpetual occurrence ; whilst occasionally, as in ‘palaozoic,’ or in 
such a peculiar French construction as ‘ Les dieux s’en vent,’ we do not 
know whether the ignorance of the author, or the inattention of author and 
printer combined, is justly chargeable with the mistake. As Mr. O’Shea 
disclaims all ‘ pretensions to a literary composition,’ and requests to be 
judged by the substance rather than the form, it is perhaps not fair to criti- 
cise his style too severely; but a very small amount of care would have 
prevented the confusion between the first person singular and plural, 
which occurs in the opening lines of his preface, and cleared up the long 
entangled sentences in which he not unfrequently indulges. We doubt 
if the English language is much improved by the addition to it of such 
words as ‘ declivitous ’ and ‘ improgressive;’ and although in the interests 
of the Zoological Society a sea-captain occasionally finds his vessel 
entrusted with the safety of some very curious animals, we cannot help 
thinking that a ‘ shipwrecked leviathan’ implies a mixture of slightly 
incongruous ideas. These however are but superficial faults easy to 
be remedied, and the work, judging it by the author's own standard, 
_ fairly be said to fulfil all the substantial duties of a handbook, 
and to contain a good deal of information that is Valuable, and a little 
that is new. The description of the mountain ranges is meagre, being little 
more than a list of the heights of the principal peaks; but few tourists 
and fewer Spaniards have yet carried their explorations far beyond the 
snow-line, and it is improbable that we shall for years obtain anything 
like an accurate account of the Sierra Nevada or the Southern Pyre- 
nees. Inthe lower Sierras, such as the §. Bermeja and Morena, which 
do not rise to the dignity of perpetual snow, the absence of any oppor- 
tunity for mountaineering is to some degree compensated for by the 
presence of large game in the shape of wild boar and ibex, though not 
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by any means to the amount the present work seems to imply. With 
regard to the latter animal, a curious confusion appears to exist in the 
author's mind, asin a misty labyrinth of parentheses he states that ‘ In 
the Sierra Bermeja there are multitudes of cabras montesas (‘ La cabra 
siempre tira al monte’ (cat after kind), like the chamois (ibex).’ If 
this sentence has any meaning, it must be that the chamois and ibex 
are identical, whilst they are distinct from the cabra montesa or wild- 
goat—a double mistake. The cabra montesa of Spain is the Capra Ibex 
of Linneus, the true wild-goat—the same genus, though a slightly dif- 
ferent variety, as the bouquetin of the Alps or the ibex of the Hima- 
layas. It is hardly necessary to inform our readers that the chamois, 
a species of antelope, is a totally different animal. We doubt, indeed, 
if in matters of sport Mr. O’Shea speaks entirely from personal obser- 
vation; for although in the pursuit of smaller game we have fre- 
quently shot over the grounds he mentions, we never eith r saw or 
heard of five guns realising anything like 10,000 head in a month. 
There is, however, very fair sport to be had in the South of Spain, and 
a traveller who makes Gibraltar his head-quarters will find plenty to 
shoot on both sides of the Straits, besides, if the author's list of amuse- 
ments on the rock is to be relied on, enjoying the recreations afforded 
by ‘ a tennis cricket court,’ whatever that may be. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


New Expepitions in 1865.—We have received, since the publication 
of our last number, the following supplementary notes of new expe- 
ditions made during last summer. 


Cot pe Pianavat. From the Val Grisanche to La Thuile. June 
21.—Leaving the Val d’Aoste with Jean Tairraz as guide, I followed a 
path to the west or north-west of Ivrogne, which led us through some 
hamlets and by a small lake. A goat-path (on the right) then led us 
to a point commanding a fine view of the Ruitor and the Val Grisanche. 
Had we followed the ordinary road, this would have been missed. We 
had then a scramble over some débris, which brought us in the evening 
to the Chalets du Glacier (4 hrs. from Ivrogne). Next morning we 
reached the col (the deep depression visible from Aosta on the right of 
the higher peaks) in 2 hrs. from the chalet. The view was lovely. The 
sun was just shining with golden lustre above the peaks of Monte Rosa; 
the valley of Aosta was still dark; and the forms and colours of the 
various summits—the Cervin, Emilius, Paradis, and Grivola—were 
most beautiful. Descending towards La Thuile, and keeping well to 
the right, we arrived at the lake and chalet of Ste. Marguerite, and 
reached La Thuile in 44 hrs. from the col. Height of the pass about 
9,500 feet.—Etisan Watton. 

RosenLaut TO THE GrimseL. July 19.—Messrs. Coutts and William 
Trotter, with Peter Bohren and Peter Schlegel of Grindelwald, left 
Rosenlaui about 3 .m., intending to reach the Grimsel by the route 
suggested by Mr. Stephen (Alpine Guide, ii. 124); but after ascending 
the Rosenlaui Glacier, chiefly by the rocks on the right bank, and 
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reaching the pass marked Wetterlimmi on the Federal Map, they 
found that the Gauli Pass could only be reached by a long descent and 
subsequent ascent; so, turning sharply to the right, they crossed the 
ridge between the Rosenhorn and Berglistock close under the former 
mountain, and then, turning to the left, descended to the foot of the 
final ascent of the Lauteraar Joch. A short but rather difficult ascent 
brought them to the top of the Lauteraar Joch, whence they descended 
to the Grimsel by about 7.30—a long but very interesting day. The 
view from the Wetterlimmi over the Gauli Glacier is very fine. The 
same party returned on July 22 to Grindelwald by the Finsteraar 
Joch, descending by the great icefall to the upper (Ziisenberg) Eismeer. 
This is probably not an put gag upon Mr. George's route, as the 
icefall, which is difficult and very long, seems to have no special inte- 
rest. The weather however was not favourable. 

Kenen Jocu. Geschenen Alp to Hof. July 14.— Mr. William 
Trotter, with Peter Bohren of Grindelwald, started from the Geschenen 
Alp and ascended to the head of the Kehlen Glacier, to a point 
near that marked 3348 on the Federal Map. Thence descending some 
difficult rocks, they reached the top of the narrow couloir-like Thier- 
berg Glacier, which led them to the lower part of the Triften Glacier 
and so to Hof. 

Gross-Griinnorn.* August 7—M. von Fellenberg, with three 
guides from Grindelwald, spent the night of August 6 in a tent at the 
foot of the Trugberg rocks, and starting next morning at 5.30, crossed 
above the icefall of the Trugberg Glacier to the foot of the peak by 7 
o'clock. They began ascending a steep slope of snow leading towards 
the point marked 3927 in the Federal Map, but gradually worked to 
the right across the mountain, and ascending with great labour a nar- 
row couloir filled with soft snow, reached at 9.30 a col between the 
Gross-Griinhorn and the next peak to the §. (the Griineckhorn, 
8869 m). Thence a snow slope and a short rock aréte brought them in 
about an hour to the summit, which is a ridge of broken hornblende 
rocks, 60 or 80 feet long. The weather was so bad that they saw 
nothing of the view, which must be extremely fine. A descent of two 
hours brought them to the foot of the peak, whence they crossed the 
Minch Joch to Grindelwald. 

Tue Irauian Avpine CLup anp THE MatTernorn.—lInspired by the 
success of the Italian expedition in reaching the summit of the Matter- 
horn, qualified as it was by the impossibility of all the party going to the 
top, the Italian Alpine Club have formed a plan for facilitating future 
ascents, by the construction of a shelter at a great height on the moun- 
tain. They have opened a subscription list for the cost of executing 
this work, which is headed by M. Sella, the late Finance Minister of 
Italy, and which before the end of last year had reached the sum of 
600 francs. The expense of the undertaking will be considerable, if 
the ambitious programme announced by the /euille d’Aoste be carried 
out. ‘En faisant,’ says that respectable journal, ‘un asile sfir et con- 
fortable 4 quatre heures sous le point culminant, l’ascension se fera 


* See the article at p, 252 on the new nomenclature of the Bernese Oberland, 
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sans difficulté. Le second jour on pourra se trouver sur la cime de 
8 4 9 heures du matin. On y passerait, si le temps est favorable, 
cing 4 six heures de sublime contemplation. On rentrera dans la grotte 
avant la nuit. Le lendemain, ce ne sera plus qu’une délicieuse pro- 
menade pour rentrer 4 l'hotel. La grotte sera creusée dans la roche 
vive, on y mettra les noms de tous les souscripteurs. I] faut qu’elle ait 
au moins dix 4 douze métres de superficie et méme plus, si les fonds le 

rmettent. On y mettra des lits élastiques pour le repos des voyageurs. 

a localité est choisie. L’on peut facilement, au-devant de la grotte, 
faire une vaste place, et méme une promenade de cent métres de long.’ 
The Italians, not unnaturally, are convinced that their own side of 
the mountain offers less difficulties and dangers than the northern side. 
Possibly next summer may afford further data for the solution of this 
question, if the weather prove favourable; but it may well be doubted 
whether the Matterhorn will continue to attract mountaineers 80 forcibly 
as before it was robbed of its prestige of invincibility. 

Brstiocraruy.—We have received from Mr. Tuckett the following 
list of recent publications and announcements, in continuation of that 
which appeared in our September number :— 


German Books, 
Karte des Kantons Bern im Maassstabe von sooo, gezeichnet vom Ingenieur 
W. R. Kutter, gestochen yon R. Leuzinger. ay p’sche Verlagshandlung. 


1865. 

Das Hochgebirg von Grindelwald, yon Prof. Aeby, E. vy. Fellenberg, und 
R. Gerwer. Mit einer Karte Condes) Panorama und Holzschnitten, Buedeker, 
Coblentz. 1865. 

Panorama des Maderaner Thales, von G. Hoffmann. Dazu ein Fiihrer in die 
Gebirge des Maderaner Thales von einigen Mitgliedern der Basler Section des 
Schweizer Alpenclubs. Basel, Schneider. 1865. 

Iwan Tschudi's Schweizerfiihrer. 6th edition. 1 Reisekarte, 6 Stadtpliine und 
12 Gebirgspanoramen. St. Gallen, Scheitlin u. Zollikofer. 1865. 

Bormio und — Biider, pier © arcana rg Gesell. Lage 

Die Stubayer Gebir, metrisch und orographisch itet yon 
L. Barth un L. Pfanndler. ee Wagner. 1865. . 

Gebirgshau der Alpen [pen, von E. Desor. Mit einer Karte in Farbendruck und 
zwilf af Holesdeniteen Wiesbaden, Kreidel. 1865. 

Topographische Karte der Schweiz, von Genl. Dufour. Blatt XIII. (completing 
this great work). 1865. 

Panorama von der hichsten Spitze des Grossglockner, gemalt von M. Pernhart. 
In 5 sheets, each 2 feet long and 18 inches high. Braumiiller, Wien. (In course 
of publication; sheet 1 opr in bcc Sd 

haubach. ' Die Deutse Alpen. Vol. II. (Nordtirol, Vorarlberg, Oberbaiern). 
2nd edition. Jena, Frommann. 1866. 

Die Adamello-Presanella-Alpen. Lieut. Julius Payer. (With map and illustra- 
tions.) Petermann’s ‘Mittheilungen.’ (Ergiinzungsheft No. 17.) Nov. 1865. 
Gotha, Perthes. 

Der kar: hische Standpunkt Europa’s in den Jahren 1864 und 1865, mit 
besonderer Riicksicht auf den Fortschritt der kartogra rtographischen 8 -Arbeiten 
im Jahre 1864. Emil y.Sydow. Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen,’ X11. (December) 
1865. Gotha, Perthes. 

Swiss Cantonal Maps. Mostl ea popheeet by the government, and reproducing 


the Los Petided on Be 
eneva whee 4 sheets. | Completed. 
aes ‘ ° yr AO Three ready. 


Zirich . £55 HOR wy Completed. 
St. Gallen and Appenzell” ‘ an AO Completed. 
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Basel . . «. +. +«- ~~ gotsg 2 shects. _ Completed. 
Aargau J . 5 “3 a nS Completed. 
Waadt (Vaud) i : : ate Ce One ready. 
Freib ; ; ; 4 re rar Completed, 
Zug 3 . . : : a ia Completed. 
Glarus . P ° : ° nL Lea Completed. 
Sulzfluh. Excursion der Section Rhitia. Chur, Hitz, 1865. 
Italian Books. 


Giornale delle Alpi, degli Apennini, e dei Vulcani. 8vo. Torino, tip. Cavour. 
1864-5. Edited by Signor G. F. Cimino. (The Italian Alpine Club is in no way 
responsible for this publication.) 

French Books. 

Massif du Mont Blanc, extrait des minutes de la Carte de France, levé par M. 
Mieulet Cap" d’Etat Major, publié par ordre de 8. E. le M™ Randon, Minist. 
de la Guerre: z53n5- Paris, 1865. 

Du Spitzherg au Sahara: étapes d'un naturaliste, par Prof. Chas. Martins. 
Paris : Bailliére et Fils, 1865-6. 

Sur la disposition des massifs cristallins des Alpes ou zones Caffleurement. Par 
M. E. Desor (Lettre 4 M. Ed. Collomb [pl. II1]). Bulletin de la Société Géo- 
logique de France, 2° série, t. xxii. p. 354. 

English Books. 

On the Origin of the _ Lakes and Valleys; a letter to Sir R. I. Murchison 
by Professor A. Favre. il. Mag. March, 1865. 

Professor Helmholtz on Ice and Glaciers, by Professor Tyndall. Phil. Mag. 
December, 1865. 

Tae Gamcnt Gracter.—To the Editor of the Alpine Journal.—My 
Dear Sir,— With reference to Mr. Nichols’ observations upon the Gamchi 
Glacier, at p. 224 of the present volume of the Alpine Journal, will you 
permit me to say that I had no intention of representing that the pas- 
sage was first made by myself, or anything like it? Indeed, I knew 
that it had been crossed from Kandersteg on the previous day, but I 
did believe it to be practically unknown. I had never met any travel- 
ler who had taken the glacier route, and before I troubled you with 
my notes I had searched in every guide book I could find—English, 
German, and French—and in none was there even a suggestion of this 
new route. My opinion that it was in every respect to be preferred to 
the ordinary or ‘old’ course, which I am glad to see is that of Mr. 
Nichols also, led me to send you my few lines, and if the former sup- 
plants the latter, it will be another raison d'étre of the Alpine Journal. 

Faithfully yours, 
Tuomas BrooKsBANk. 

Axpine Byways. XIIL.—F rom An der Lenk to Kandersteg or Leuker- 
bad by the Rothkumme Glacier —Leaving Lenk we took the road to the 
Sieben Brunnen; when about a quarter of an hour's walk from them, 
we turned off to the left and made for the Amerten glacier. We as- 
cended steep slopes of turf and shattered shale on the right bank of the 
glacier, bearing gradually away from it till we reached a col overlook- 
ing the Engstligen Thal. From this in clear weather there would be 
e fine view of the Altels, Balmhorn, and others of the Oberland peaks, 
Below us lay a flat marshy plain, the head of the valley, obviously 
once a glacier lake. On our right rose the Wildstrubel, on a spur of 
which we were standing, while another ran along the opposite side of 
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the valley. This latter ridge was tolerably level for some distance, being 
only broken by two projections; that most to the left being a mass of 
dark rock, resembling a number of ruined towers; the other a block 
of yellowish limestone. Our road lay just on the right of the latter. 
Our guide said that the most direct course to the Schwarenbach was 
to pass to the left of it. We descended some 1800 feet, almost to the 
plain below, and then bore up diagonally to the col, which we reached 
after 24 hours’ walking. From this the Altels, Rinderhorn, and part 
of the Pennine chain are visible, but the clouds greatly impeded our 
view. The prospect westward over the lower country was also fine, 
We were now looking on the Rothkumme glacier at the head of a glen 
leading down to Kandersteg; which place, according to our guide, 
could be reached direct by a difficult track. A small lake is at the 
foot of the glacier. A steep scramble for a few feet brought us toa 
faint track diverging to the right, by which, in a quarter of an hour, 
we reached the glacier. Another quarter of an hour took us across it, 
and we then made for a pinnacle of rock, which rises like a menhir* 
among the broken blocks. Soon after passing this we came in sight of 
the Daubensee and the Gemmiroad, and then found a faint track which 
brought us to the latter at the northern end of the water, in an hour 
from the glacier, which, Imay mention, sends a small offshoot towards 
the Daubensee. The two passes do not differ much in height, and may 
safely be estimated at rather over 9,000 feet. My aneroid was not 
working very well, so that 1 cannot speak more positively. This will 
be found a very useful route from Lenk to Leukerbad or the Schwaren- 
bach, and even to Kandersteg, as it avoids the deep descent into the 
Engstligen Thal. Total walking from Lenk to Kandersteg, 83 hours. 
T. G. Bonney. 

GourrrE pu Buseratties.—lI left the Hotel du Mont Rose, Val 
Tournanche, on the morning of January 28, 1866, to visit this place, 
which was discovered by Antoine Carrel and Jean Joseph Maquignoz 
on the 24th November last. It is an hour's easy walk up the Val Tour- 
nanche from the hotel; the entrance is to the south; it is guarded by 
gigantic rocks, and is most picturesque. On entering, the walls of the 
gouffre rise majestically overhead, excluding the light. From the end 
of the temporary gallery the view of the cascade du Buserailles, 
which comes tumbling down precipitous rocks on the north, is very 
’ grand. It is in fact two waterfalls, the lower of which descends into 
a cave whence, passing under a bridge of rock, it descends to caves 
below. In one of these the dead body of a calf was being whirled 
round: it was supposed by my guides to have fallen from above. A 
ladder was fixed at the end of the gallery to enable me to descend 
below ; this was done with some assistance from the guides, and the 
ladders were then bound together to enable us to reach the northern 
side of the gouffre. On gaining this, I obtained, by scrambling over 
some polished rock on the right, a beautiful view cf the cascade; but 
in summer this spot would be inaccessible, as the cavity below must be 
many feet deep in water. After returning to the gallery above, I 


* A peculiar kind of Celtic monument. 
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entered the largest cave, the walls of which are beautifully polished by 
the action of water. It is large enough to hold twenty men. Prepara- 
tions were then made for entering the second cavern, which is on the 
same side, but higher up and nearer the entrance. A rope was fastened 
round my waist; Carrel then ascended, and kept it tight while I mounted, 
as a security against slips. This cavern, though smaller than the other, 
is far grander, since it is very much above the torrent. After we had 
descended in safety, the ladder was changed to the western side to 
mount to the smallest cavern, to which I was assisted by Carrel in the 
same way as before. This does not hold more than about three persons, 
but the situation is very picturesque. We then descended to the hotel ; 
but next morning we returned again, and in spite of the severe cold 
without, lighted a fire and breakfasted, after which a loving cup of 
mulled wine went round, and the rocks re-echoed with the guides’ 
songs and cheers in honour of the first Englishman who had visited 
the gouffre. Exisan Watton. 

Pizzo Sterta.—On the Swiss Federal map the heights laid down for 
the peaks enclosing the Val diSan Giacomo, through which the high-road 
of the Spliigen ascends from Chiavenna to the summit of the pass, are all 
considerably below 11,000 ft., excepting that of the Pizzo Stella, at the 
head of the glen of the Rabbiosa above Campo Dolcino. The summit 
which lies on the watershed between Val di Lei and Val di San Giacomo, 
which is also the frontier between Italy and Switzerland, is marked 3,129 
metres, or 10,266 English feet, but close at hand, on the Italian side of the 
ridge, are inserted the figures 3,406, corresponding to 11,175 ft. Having 
slept at the Angeluga chilet at the head of the glen of the Rabbiosa, I 
ascended the peak on the 7th September last, in company with the 
Marchese Giammartino Arconati. There could be no doubt as ‘to the 
fact that the highest summit is on the ridge dividing Val di Lei from 
the Val di 8. Giacomo. An observation with an aneroid by Secrétan 
belonging to my companion gave the height of 7,373 ft. above Campo 
Dolcino ; and if to this be added 1,083 metres, or 3,553 ft., for the height 
of the latter village, we obtain for that of the peak 10,926 ft. This I 
feel assured is in excess of the truth, but a comparison with the adjoin- 
ing summits would have led me to estimate the height at from-10,400 
or 10,500 ft. The view from the peak is interesting and deserves the 
occasional visit of mountaineers. The Austrian engineers built a stone 
man on the top several years ago, and a second was added by the herds- 
man who accompanied us in the ascent. J. Bau. 

Tue Opservatory oN THE Sr. TuHftoputr.—News has been received 
of the three men who are conducting M. Dollfuss-Ausset’s observa- 
tions on the St. Théodule up to the 3lst January. No less than four 
parties, two from Zermatt and two from Val Tournanche, had visited 
them during a month, and found the hermits enjoying excellent health. 
The cold had never been greater than 21 or, according to another 
account, 22 degrees below zero Centigrade (—7° Fahrenheit), which 
is not an uncommon degree of winter cold even at Geneva. On the 
occasion of the last visit, which was made by M. Seiler of the Monte 
Rosa hotel at Zermatt, the thermometer stood somewhat above the 
freezing point, which would tend to loosen the snow, and render access 
to them difficult, if not dangerous, for some time. 
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AvptIne Dancers. Read before the Alpine Club on March 6, 
1865. By the Rey. Lesiiz Steruen, M.A. President. 


HAVE ventured to put together a few remarks upon 
Alpine dangers, in the belief that our consideration of the 
subject may not be without some use. We are all, I need 
hardly say, aware that there are very real and very serious 
dangers in Alpine travelling. We are also of opinion—or we 
could hardly defend our existence as a Club—that those dan- 
gers may be so much diminished by prudence and skill that we 
may justifiably encounter them in pursuit of a healthy amuse- 
ment. In other words, we believe that when due precautions 
are taken, mountaineering does not lead to more risks than 
hunting, or shooting, or yachting. As, however, the neglect of 
due precautions may involve such serious consequences, it is im- 
portant that an agreement should be arrived at by mountaineers 
as to the rules which they are bound by prudence to observe. 
There should be, as far as possible, an understood code of regu- 
lations amongst us, the breach of which would be condemned 
as a culpable neglect of the fair laws of the game. It should 
be held as improper to go without a rope on certain occasions, 
as to hold a loaded rifle with the muzzle pointing towards your 
neighbour. We should condemn men for crossing snow- 
slopes in a condition favourable to avalanches, as we should 
condemn them for indulging in a cruise in an unseaworthy 
ship. And I may assume that no body can be fitter to dis- 
charge this duty, and to favour a sensible understanding, than 
the Alpine Club. 
The opinions of every traveller in the Alps are modified as 
VOL. II.—NO. XIV. T 
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his experience extends, by a process similar to that which has 
mongers changed the opinions of the world at large. In the 

ays of De Saussure, people looked upon the mountains with 
an awe surprising to modern travellers. It is not indeed singular 
that a man like De Saussure himself should have exaggerated 
the difficulties before he had had much practical experience of 
them ; but it is more remarkable that such an excellent moun- 
taineer as old Balmat should have been so completely the victim 
of his imagination. Although, in all probability, as good a man 
as any of his successors, accustomed to chamois hunting and 
crystal finding, he was evidently terrified by dangers which 
every cockney tourist now despises. We have seen a similar 
change within our own memory. Within twelve years, a first- 
rate guide described the Hiéchste Spitze of Monte Rosa as 
hopelessly inaccessible. Every peak that had not actually been 
ascended retained a mysterious prestige, which it did not 
completely lose until after the second ascent; for the first 
climbers invariably said, and with perfect sincerity, that it was 
the hardest expedition they had ever made. Since the first 
summer I spent in the Alps, more than one excellent mountain 
of my acquaintance has passed through the successive stages de- 
noted by the terms —inaccessible—the most difficult point in the 
Alps—a good hard climb, but nothing out of the way—a_ per- 
fectly straightforward bit of work—and, finally, an easy day 
for a lady. I have almost been induced to believe at times 
that there is no real difference between mountains, except that 
which results from our imaginations, the new mountain being 
always more imposing than that with which we have become 
familiar. The dangers which once guarded their cliffs from 
the profane vulgar have disappeared like ghosts from a haunted 
house, and some people had lately begun to fancy that the. 
dangers had no more real existence than the ghosts. The same 
gradual depreciation of the danger takes place in each man’s 
experience. The first sight of a mountain strikes him with 
something like awe. The mysterious fields of snow, and the 
apparently overhanging cliffs, produce a bewildering effect 
upon the imagination. I well remember looking up at the line 
of precipices from the Jungfrau to the Eiger, and fancying 
them to be one sheer vertical wall of rock. They have since 
been climbed in some five different places, and are nowhere 
really very steep. When we discover that we have been im- 
posed upon, we too hastily assume that, because these very big 
threatenings have turned out to be mere words, there can be 
no meaning in the less obtrusive warnings, which is far from 
good reasoning. After a time, however, our opinions go 
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through another reaction, and we discover the perils of moun- 
——— to be very real, though no longer so imposing. And 
indeed I believe that, as a matter of fact, the cautiousness of 
a traveller in certain positions will be developed in exact pro- 
portion to his experience. He will find that he was more mis- 
taken originally as to the precise character than as to the 
existence of the dangers. 

Mr. Ball, in his admirable guide-book, divides Alpine dangers 
into two classes—the real and the imaginary—in the last term 
meaning to include those very real dangers which act by pro- 
ducing an effect on the imagination. He classifies the real 
dangers under three heads—‘the yielding of snow bridges 
above concealed crevasses, the risk of slipping on hard ice, and 
the fall of ice or rocks from above.’ Accepting this classifica- 
tion, I will say a few words upon each of these dangers, and the 
proportion which the real danger bears in each case to the 
effect upon the imagination, in order to bring out the necessity 
of what I consider to be the appropriate precautions. Besides 
these noticed by Mr. Ball, I may mention the dangers which, 
though not so serious, are still worth notice, from bad weather. 

The danger which arises from concealed crevasses, and the 
means of reducing it to a minimum, are so well understood, that it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon it, except to make one remark. 
Everybody knows that a sound rope affords a complete protec- 
tion; but yet, as this danger is one of those in which the 
reality most exceeds the imagination, I believe that there is 
none in which precautions are more frequently neglected. A 
smooth white snow-field has such a treacherous appearance of 
security, that there is a strong temptation to neglect the rope, 
and to race perhaps across a series of artistically concealed pit- 
falls, to be ten minutes earlier for dinner. As an illustration 
of this, I will mention an adventure which has frequently 
recurred to my memory. I was one day crossing a snow-field 
in company with an excellent mountaineer and two first-rate 
guides. My friend, in spite of an objection from me and from 
one of the guides, insisted on putting on the ropes. Within a 
few paces, he dropped into a deep crevasse, and hung suspended 
simply by the rope. Unwarned by this, I was crossing 
another snow-field within less than a week ; I again neglected 
to put on the rope, and found myself, without a moment’s 
warning, supported by the nape of my neck and my heels 
across a yawning crevasse of unknown depth. I was stopped 
by being literally collared by an active friend am Hinchliff), 
and—I am ashamed to add—crossed the rest of the snow-field 
without roping. Such scandalous carelessness proves how 
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little such escapes impress the mind. If a mass of ice had 
fallen within an inch of my head, I should certainly have been 
infinitely more startled, and I hope made far more cautious, 
than by coming within an inch of falling on to the ice myself; 
but I presume that the concussion would have had much the 
same effect, whichever body had been in motion. 

The inverse truth is generally illustrated in the next class of 
dangers, that which results from falling stones and avalanches. 
For in this case, so far as I have been able to observe, the 
imaginary risk is in excess of the real. With regard to ava- 
lanches, indeed, it is impossible to exaggerate the danger when 
they really do occur. A man in an avalanche is as helpless as a 
fish in a waterfall. But the genuine avalanche—that which 
starts itself—is so rare in the ordinary season for mountaineer- 
ing, that I need hardly discuss it ; and the avalanche started by 
the feet of the travellers will come more properly under 
another head. The danger from falling stones, on the other 
hand, appears to me to be greatly exaggerated. A shower of 
stones coming down a mountain-side impresses us in the same 
way as a shower of bullets in a battle-field. We cannot help 
exaggerating their number until we come to inspect the lists of 
killed and wounded. I was once exposed for two hours to such 
a cannonade, and was surprised to observe the facility with 
which they missed me. I was equally surprised at another 
fact. One of the said stones at length struck me on the leg, 
and I discovered the momentum to be as much below my ex- 
pectations as the frequency of the missiles. I believe that, as 
a rule, it will be found that the mountain artillery is by no 
means so effective as we naturally fancy. A stone flying ata 
man apparently straight from the top of the Aiguille du Midi, 
naturally pr paar him a little out of proportion to its real 
power. I of course do not intend to hint that either this, or 
any other danger, should not be avoided by every possible pre- 
caution. In this, as in the case of the dangers from weather, 
the only sufficient guard is the experience which enables a man 
to point out dangerous places and seasons. In the case of — 
weather, indeed, I have absolutely no confidence whatever in 
any predictions—except my own, and I fear no one else has 
any confidence in them. But a man who has been on the 
Calotte of Mont Blane in a storm, or waded through frozen 
snow before sunrise from the Grands Mulets, is entitled to speak 
with some authority as to what bad weather means. If no 
experience will entitle a man to prophecy that it will occur, very 
little will entitle him to estimate the probability that frozen 
toes will follow if it does oceur. 
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IT now pass to the third class of dangers mentioned by Mr. 
Ball, that encountered on steep ice-slopes, on which there is, I 
think, more room for difference of opinion, We are indeed 
pretty well agreed that some dangers of this class are imagi- 
nary. The knife-edged aréte, flanked by tremendous precipices, 
where a false step would involve instant destruction, is often as 
safe as the Strand. The only danger upon sound rocks is that 
resulting from giddiness; and giddiness is much rarer than 
people suppose, who believe in the glowing descriptions of 
cr me travellers. The case however is sometimes very 
different. The really dangerous places of the Alps are the 
steep slopes which rise immediately from the brow of a preci- 
pice, and which from the nature of their rocks, or from their 
covering, whether of grass, or ice, or snow, fail to give a secure 
hold to hand or foot. A party, when crossing such a slope, 
may be in such a position that no one member of it is firmly 
planted, and is then as helpless as a ship that has dragged its 
anchor. It can oppose no serious resistance to any impulse 
once communicated ; and the most terrible accidents may be 
produced by a momentary carelessness. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that we should plainly settle the laws of 
mountaineering upon this point. The dangers which I have 
hitherto noticed may be avoided by a little knowledge, and by 
a steady use of the rope; in those of which I am now speaking, 
no rule can give absolute security ; they must be met by skill, 
activity, and presence of mind, and all x ies qualities which are 
so well developed in the best Alpine guides. Certain guiding 
principles however may be noticed, and especially as to the use of 
the rope. 

Mr. Ball says that, ‘ against this danger ’ (that of slipping on 
an ice-slope) ‘ the rope is usually an effectual preservative,’ and 
he doubts whether ‘ there be any slopes that have yet been sur- 
mounted, where two men, well used to the business, could not 
hold up a third who might slip, especially if the third be not 
wanting in steadiness and presence of mind.’ On this point I 
must venture to differ from Mr. Ball, and from many Alpine 
travellers whose opinions I sincerely respect. I will take the 
case of a slope where none of the party are in a position to use 
all their strength, a case which always occurs in cutting up a 
long ice-slope, with no intervening islands of rock. These 
slopes are not quite so common as Alpine travellers sometimes 
imply ; but the last piece of ice on the Monte Rosa ridge, or 
the final slope of the Wetterhorn, when not covered with snow, 
may be examples. Suppose three mento be standing on the steps 
of such an ice staircase, where their power of resistance will 
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depend principally, sometimes entirely, upon their ability to 
pi themselves on the slippery ledges of ice. Against an 
outward pressure sore would be as powerless as a aera 
with no stay ropes. For if the slope is in that state which the 
guides call ‘ gliinzendes Lis,’ it is very difficult to get much hold 
with an axe, and it is scarcely possible to get a hold which would 
support more than a man’s own weight, if he once lost his 
footing. Suppose then that one man loses his footing. It is 
a severe strain upon a man to support a weight equal to his 
own by a rope round his waist—even if it is merely placed 
there quietly, and he is standing on firm ground. If he is 
standing upon sheer ice, and is unable to shift his feet into the 
best attitude for resistance, the effort will be very great; and 
if one man were supporting another in this way, I think it 
would amount to a gymnastic feat of no small difficulty, were 
he to move from his place either way along the icy staircase. 
Indeed, without some supplementary means of assistance, I 
think that escape from such a position would be next to im- 
possible. But let us now suppose that such a weight is not 
placed gently about a man’s waist, but comes upon it with the 
momentum due to the fall of three or four feet. A writer in 
the Times lately gave an ingenious plan for dropping on to 
your knees, in such a case, to receive the shock in the 
most effective manner; and I believe that nearly any man 
_would be jerked upon his knees whether he pale: it or not, 
by a weight equal to his own falling from a height of some 
feet, especially if the shock were unexpected. But dropping 
on to your knees on an ice staircase means simply dropping 
off the steps; to be safe, you must not merely resist the shock, 
but keep your perfect balance on your feet ; and I believe that 
no one, who has felt the momentum of such a weight in such a 
place, would feel much confidence of resisting it, even though 
he were a powerful man, I have been outed out of com- 
paratively good holding ground, and seen an active guide 
wrenched from his hold by such an accident, as a tenpenny 
nail would be extracted by a steam-hammer. Now, in ascend- 
ing an ice-slope, a slip of one of the party will probably involve 
such consequences, especially if the staircase crosses the slope 
obliquely. If the first or last of the party slips, he must 
of necessity swing round like a pendulum; and if the rope 
were ten feet long, would come with a very severe tug upon his 
neighbour. (I may remark, by the way, that this proves the 
great importance of using a short rope on such occasions.) If 
the staircase be cut straight up the slope, the danger is not so 
great, and the man who is following can give much more 
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effectual assistance. But, I must express my belief that in all 
cases a sheer fall of any one of the party, on such a slope as I 
have mentioned, would be entieodiogty dangerous. In the 
case of a genuine ice-slope, I confess that I do not believe that 
if one of three men was suspended entirely from the others, 
any of the three would have much chance of escape. In the 
still more dangerous case of a slope masked by treacherous 
snow inclined to avalanches, neither the rope nor anything 
else can be much good, because there is absolutely no point 
of sound support. 

I must, however, point out that, notwithstanding these con- 
siderations, the rope may be of essential use in several ways. 
In the first place, it tends in all cases to remove what Mr. 
Ball calls the imaginary danger, which is in this case also a 
very real danger. A man feels that security which the sight 
of a railing between ourselves and a precipice always gives 
us, even when we know the protection to be intrinsically 
worthless. When too the rope is kept perfectly taut, the first 
disposition to slip may be checked. Moreover, a slope of 
hard, blue, — ice is really exceptional. The surface is 
generally more or less snow-covered, which gives better anchor- 
age for the axes, and breaks the rapidity of a fall; and there is 
very frequently an intermixture of rocks giving good hold 
for some of the party. In all such cases much may be done 
by a little judgment in taking advantage of the different points 
of support. iti is, however, to be invariably remembered, that 
the whole chance of eres an accident may often depend 
upon ee at the very first instant. A powerful man 
may support three or four other men, as we daily see illustrated 
by practical experiments in the streets; but it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to have such a weight thrown upon you suddenly, 
especially when your own footing is uncertain ; probably no 
man in this room could bear the momentum of a man of his 
own size dropping suddenly on to him from the ~—— without 
being knocked off his legs. The fall, which may be easily 
checked at first, may become serious in the first quarter of a 
second, and almost hopeless in the next quarter. Everything 
depends upon the arrangements being such that no slip can 
‘aks place without spontaneously producing a counterbalancing 
pressure. By keeping the rope taut this object may be secured, 
and thus, in the great majority of cases, the danger be reduced 
to a minimum. 

What is the moral from this? In my opinion, the moral 
is that the rope should be invariably worn. on all difficult 
ice or rock slopes where a fall is possible. Its use in 
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certain cases is obvious in diminishing, or sometimes entirely 
removing, the danger of an expedition; but in cases where its 
sinesial effect is merely to extend the danger of the weakest 
to the strongest member of a party, I consider it of equal 
importance to enforce the rule. It is essential that there 
should exist a perfect ‘ solidarity ’ between all who join in an 
expedition. It is the best safeguard against over-rashness, to 
know that if one man loses his life, everybody else is likely to 
lose it. Although I am not in favour of exacting too much 
from guides, I should certainly exact from them that their 
chance of danger shall never be separate from mine, with 
however the thorough understanding that whilst demanding 
this devotion, I make a certain reciprocal concession. Guides 
have sometimes objected to rope a party together (I confess 
never to have met such a case), on the ground that the destrue- 
tion of one would involve the destruction of all. In such 
cases it appears to me plain that the rule should be interpreted 
to mean, not that the rope should be worn, but that the expe- 
dition should be abandoned. I do not see that anyone has a 
right to persevere, whether in pursuit of science or pleasure, 
in cases where the destruction of one of the party is a con- 
tingency sufficiently probable to be thus taken into account. 
If a guide refuses to be roped toa gentleman, because the 
gentleman is likely to pull him over a precipice, I think we 
shall all agree that neither the gentleman or the guide can be 
justified in proceeding. On the other hand, a willingness to 
be roped affords to a certain extent a guarantee that the guide 
does not believe in the danger. I would therefore consider 
that the rule should be observed, not merely for its direct effect 
as a preservative against actual dangers, but for its indirect 
action in discouraging more dangerous expeditions. 
This discussion thus raises what is very often the most im- 
rtant question of all, that of our relations to the guides, 
‘he great security of novices depends upon their choice of 
guides ; and even the most experienced travellers must confess 
that their safety has very frequently been entrusted to the skill 
and activity of the Balmats and Laueners and their successors. 
Now I saw it lately stated in an article in the Saturday Review, 
that as the mountains were exhausted, the only remain- 
ing excitement would depend upon future travellers learning 
to dispense with guides. There was no more glory to be won 
by making new ascents, but there was a great deal of pleasure 
to be found in repeating the old ascents without assistance. I 
partly concur in this theory ; but at the same time I must say 
that, in my opinion, if ever it becomes fashionable for English 
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travellers to attack the High Alps without guides and without 
due experience, the era of bad accidents will begin. I quite 
agree that it is impossible to extract the full amount of pleasure 
from mountaineering until you are able to dispense with lead- 
ing-strings, and learn to feel yourself at home in the wildest 
parts of the Alps. It has been rather too common of late for 
men to come out for their first summer, to put themselves in 
tow of an experienced guide, and to trust implicitly to his eyes 
and limbs. We used to laugh—and very rightly—at the 
miserable beings who had themselves dragged up Mont Blanc 
by four guides and four porters, for their only glacier trip. Men 
who come out now are generally in better training, but they 
are sometimes content to be as strangely ignorant of their art. 
Merely following a guide’s footsteps does not always qualify 
aman as a mountaineer, any more than sitting inside a coach 
entitles him to drive four-in-hand. I should strongly recom- 
mend anyone to make himself an expert by humbler expeditions, 
undertaken without guides, in places where there is little danger, 
if only to appreciate the skill exhibited by his guides at critical 
moments. For it appears to me that that appreciation is not by 
any means universal. I have heard a man complain of a guide 
who had led him with remarkable skill through a labyrinth of 
difficulty, simply because he had no notion what the difficulties 
were. He talked as much at random asa Frenchman criticising 
a cricketer. As however opinions differ on this point, I will 
say a few words as to the difference between guides and tra- 
vellers. I often hear a guide say, ‘ Herr So und So ist ganz so 

ut wie ein Fiihrer;’ on hearing which I put the tongue of 
incredulity in the cheek of derision. According to my expe- 
rience, no traveller that I have ever seen would be worthy to 
be ranked as even a second-rate guide. The difference between 
professionals and amateurs, generally pretty well marked, is 
wider in this than in almost.any sport, and for the simple reason 
that there is a greater difference in experience. The guide has 
been practising during his whole life, the amateur during a 
few vacations, of which the first was probably after the time 
at which athletic sports are best learnt. The points of supe- 
riority are, I think, chiefly these :— 

First, as a mere gymnast upon the mountains, in the power 
of crawling up couloirs like a fly—in the capacity for balancing 
himself upon ridges of slippery ice, and generally in overcoming 
mauvais pas of all descriptions—the guide is incontestably supe- 
rior, I can only speak of men whom I have seen, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that no amateur of my acquaintance is, in 
this respect, even second or third to a really good guide. It is 
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not that the guide is stronger or more active, but that he knows 
exactly how and where to apply his strength. 

Secondly, every mountaineer has certain acquired instincts, 
which are invaluable, and only to be gained by experience. Toa 
man who has been a chamois hunter from his youth, and lived on 
the mountains from his birth, the snows and rocks and clouds 
speak by signs which we are unable to read. Thus a guide’s judg- 
ment as to the state of the snow and the danger of avalanches 
is generally infallible. Again, although even a guide very 
often pronounces a place impracticable, which has subsequently 
been ascended, he can almost always pick out at a glance the 
most practicable line of assault. I have been often amused at 
the wild speculations of myself and my fellow-travellers, when 
approaching a difficulty, as to the mode which our guide would 
select for attacking it; I have frequently found that he took a 
way which none of us had anticipated, but which, when I have 
subsequently examined the place, I have almost always found 
to be the right one. Another faculty, often very useful, acquired 
by experience, is the power of retracing without a moment's 
hesitation a path once taken. It is frequently very puzzling 
for an amateur to recognise the wilderness of rocks he has 
passed in the morning, when approaching them at night from the 
opposite side. A guide can almost always find it, as if he was 
tracking it by a bloodhound’s sense of smell. 

Thirdly, a guide has learnt by his special practice the art of 
being constantly useful. He looks after his travellers instine- 
tively and incessantly. The importance of this in difficult 
places follows from what I have already noticed. At moments 
when fractions of seconds are everything, this instinctive action 
is invaluable. Our fellow-traveller has perhaps allowed his 
attention to flag for a moment at the instant when the danger 
occurs, he has then to reflect on the best means of meeting it, 
and a delay, perhaps only a momentary delay, happens, just when 
moments are of primary importance. The difference is like 
that between a drilled soldier who is propelled like an automaton 
by the word of command, and a recruit who has first to think 
what ‘ Quick, march,’ means, and then to settle with which foot 
to step off. 

An amateur has, I am aware, certain counterbalancing ad- 
vantages, but they are very far from bringing him to a level 
with a guide. They are principally those which follow from 
superior education. He is, for example, capable of under- 
standing a map—a gift which is distinctly rare amongst guides. 
He is or should be less liable to a hasty change of plans; he 
is more likely to persevere under discouraging circumstances ; 
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and he is not so easily imposed upon by certain delusions, e. g. 
by a particular view of a mountain slope in such a position that 

rspective tends to aggravate its steepness. These advantages 
ee are of much greater value in regard to the general 
management of the tour than upon any particular expedition. 
The amateur should be a commander-in-chief or a secretary of 
war, but he should be very cautious of directing personally in 
any action. 

The inference from this appears to me to be as follows. 
Travellers may very well make expeditions without guides, 
though, in my opinion, it is best to begin by studying the art 
under one of its masters; they may even, after they have 
carefully tested themselves by practice, reach the highest sum- 
mits, and enjoy the grandest scenery of the Alps alone ; and it 
is desirable that they should be at least capable of taking care 
of themselves in such places without assistance. But they 
must also be content to adopt a great many precautions which, 
with guides, would be needless ; they must shun many places 
where there is a possibility of dangers on which a guide could 
pronounce positively ; they must wait for a greater certainty of 
fine weather, and be more careful to secure a retreat than would 
be necessary with guides; and there are, I think, many ex- 
peditions which it would, under all circumstances, be rash for 
almost any amateurs to undertake alone. Assuming however 
that guides are taken, I think it will follow—first, that a good 
guide should be taken as leader,in whom confidence should be put 
up to this point, namely, that in no case whatever should he be 
compelled or ordered to proceed when he deliberately states a 
place to be dangerous. As I hold that the judgment of a 
guide is in such cases far superior to my own, and as I have 
seldom found one failing on the side of unwillingness, I should 
always consider it a point of honour not to press a man to pro- 
ceed; though, if I had good reason to be doubtful of his 
courage, I should of course be slow to employ him another 
time. His knowledge of this fact is, as a rule, quite a sufficient 
stimulus, generally more than a sufficient stimulus, to activity. 

In the next place, as I have said, I should insist upon the 
use of the rope in almost every case (for some exceptions may 
always arise), not merely as a security, but as a guarantee that 
the danger anticipated is not unreasonably great. 

And, finally, I will only notice the essential importance of 
the traveller making himself competent by practice and training 
to take his full share of the work. Almost any danger may 
be stopped, if taken in time, by a party every member of 
which can help himself. But if one depends entirely upon his 
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neighbour’s help, the task is too severe. I have once or twice 
had occasion to act as quasi-guide on easy places to novices in 
Alpine travelling. I hope never again to feel the misery of 
being responsible for a man who is at once clumsy and careless, 
whose fear of falling into a crevasse seems to be entirely re- 
moved by the thought that he may throw the blame upon you, 
who is frightened by imaginary dangers, and insensible and 
careless in real ones. A man should very soon be able to 
follow a guide without ever asking for assistance ; and till he 
finds himself thoroughly capable of doing so, I think he has 
no business to venture into really dangerous places. He may 
still have plenty of amusement. Nearly any man can get up 
Mont Blane, if he takes his time about it; and so long as the 
weather is fine, he incurs no danger by doing so, and brings 
his guides into none. But to attack a really difficult mountain, 
tied fast to a clumsy mountaineer, is as unpleasant as it would 
have been for Blondin to cross Niagara with a drunken man on 
his back; he might have got to the other side in course of time, 
or he might not. A very little walking with good guides, 
varied by solitary expeditions cautiously undertaken for the 
sake of practice, will enable a man to enjoy mountaineerin 
under these conditions without any appreciable danger, and { 
need not say that so glorious an amusement is worth some 
trouble, and that is also well worth saving from any unnecessary 
scandal, 


To the above remarks I wish to add a few words in deference 
to observations made at the Club when the paper was read. 
have taken the extreme case of danger upon ice slopes, assum- 
ing both that no hold can be obtained and that the fall of one 
of the party is absolutely unchecked except by the jerk of the 
rope upon his neighbour. With tolerable skill and care these 
conditions may be avoided. A good axe,* such as is now 

enerally used, very much strengthens the hold on anything 
Prt the hardest ice; and a man does not often have a sheer 
and unchecked fall. Such a case as I have supposed is there- 
fore to be taken as on the outside limit of Alpine dangers. 

I may have unduly depreciated, on the other hand, the 


* I must at the same time protest against those cumbrous double- 
headed weapons which it is now the fashion to use; whose weight 
entirely disqualifies them as alpenstocks, and which are apparently 
meant to impress upon the traveller himself, or his friends, the supposi- 
tion that he, and not his guide, cuts the steps. How rarely that suppo- 
sition is verified is known to all Alpine travellers. . 
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danger from falling stones. I speak from my own observation, 
and from the accidents of which I happen to have heard. 

My general moral is this; that a man should qualify himself, 
both in activity and what I may call mountain craft, before he 
undertakes any difficult expeditions. With men so qualified, 
I believe that the danger may be generally reduced to a trifle, 
especially if the command of the party is entrusted to its most 
experienced and judicious member. 


Tue Cou pe Trévatére. By C, E. Maruews. 


OTWITHSTANDING the crowds of tourists who flock 
annually to Chamouni and Courmayeur, notwithstanding 
the extortion of guides and the rapacity of landlords, it must be 
confessed that there is something very fascinating about the chain 
of Mont Blane. There are probably more sources of Alpine 
interest between the Col de Balme and the Col de la Seigne, than 
are to be found within the same space of any of the other great 
mountain-chains. It is consequently the more to be wondered 
at, that the geography of the chain should have been so long 
neglected, and that it should have been reserved to Mr. Reilly 
to penetrate into its innermost recesses, and by his patient and 
continuous researches to remove the reproach under which it 
had so long laboured, of being the most visited and the worst- 
mapped portion of the entire Alps. 
It was one sunny afternoon at the end of July 1864, after 
I had quite given up the idea of going to Switzerland for 
that year, that I readin this Journal Mr. Reilly’s account of his 
rough survey of the chain of Mont Blanc,and how he had already 
succeeded in evolving order out of chaos. A few days later I 
heard of the ascent of certain aiguilles in the chain of Mont 
Blanc, and of several new cols, some actually passed, and 
others projected, over glaciers previously considered impracti- 
cable. On again referring to Mr. Reilly’s paper, I specially 
noted that he spoke of the practicability of passing from the 
lacier of Léchaud to the Val Ferrex by the glacier of Pierre 
oseph, and also of the possibility of making a new pass at the 
other end of the chain, westward of the Col de Miage, from the 
glacier of the Allée Blanche to that of Trélatéte. I had but 
a very short time at my disposal; but my brother, G. S. 
Mathews, consented to join me, and we agreed to go out and 
inspect these new cols to which Mr. Reilly had directed 
attention. The good guides had of course been long engaged, 
so I wrote to Chemis and requested M. Staelin, the 
manager of the Hétel de Londres, to send the best guide he 
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could put his hands upon, to meet us at Sixt on the 21st of 
August. On reaching Sixt, one of the many Balmats, Michel 
by name, presented himself duly accredited from M. Staelin. 
He soon had it in his power to render us an essential service, 
not as a guide, but as a man anda brother. We had walked 
in from a. and being hot and dusty, our first con- 
sideration was where we should be able to bathe. We were 
directed to a pleasant little lake not far from the village, and in 
a few minutes were revelling in its delicious waters. The in- 
habitants of Sixt, however—perhaps under the impression that 
some of the evil spirits had migrated from Morzine, or possibly 
believing that they might be entertaining angels unawares, 
anyhow displaying a want of politeness aggravated by curiosity—- 
came out in great numbers to watch the troubling of the waters. 
Our position was not enviable, and the water was cold; when 
Balmat, who happened to be passing, took in the situation at a 
glance, discomfited the Sixtites with a volley of abuse, and ena- 
bled us to return, ‘ clothed and in our right mind,’ to the shelter 
of the inn, At a little after three the following morning we 
left cards under the door of Mr. Wills’ charming little chalet, 
and crossing the Buet, from which we had a magnificent 
view of the whole chain of Mont Blanc under a perfectly 
cloudless sky, we descended to Argentiére, and thence to Cha- 
mouni. Balmat looked promising as a guide; but, as we pro- 
posed to do new work, we thought that two men would be 
necessary, and at Balmat’s request we engaged Jean Carrier, 
an old guide of Chamouni. Balmat turned out competent and 
active, and, though young, will doubtless soon come into the 
front rank. I could not, however, conscientiously recommend 
him to young climbers, for he has a way of cutting small steps 
to suit his own feet, and expressing regret if they are not large 
enough, without exhibiting the slightest inclination to improve 


them, a habit which cannot be too strongly deprecated. As. 
for Jean Carrier, he may once have been a good guide, but he, 


showed to so little advantage when in our employ, that we 
should much have preferred a second-rate porter in his place. 

I had long had an idea that it was possible to get over the 
ridge at the head of the glacier of Léchaud, surely the most 
natural col between the Mer de Glace and Courmayeur, and 
we determined at any rate to examine it carefully, and, if we 
found it impracticable, to endeavour to gain the main ridge by 
the glacier of Pierre Joseph. 

e left Chamouni at midday on the 23rd, intending to sleep 
at the Montanvert, where we arrived in pouring rain. The 
little inn, inconvenient at the best of times, was crammed with 
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people, speaking all manner of languages at once. The glacier, 
sloppy as it was, was preferable to the noise and confusion of 
the inn; so we walked to the Chapeau and back, still in heavy 
rain, and on our return found only two tourists remaining 
out of the motley crowd. These were a Dutch lady and 
gentleman, who had determined ut all hazards to make the 
fearful passage of the Mer de Glace. It poured all night, 
and on the morning of the 24th we awoke to find it raining 
more persistently than ever. The scoundrel who had accom- 
panied our Dutch friends gravely informed them that the 
passage to the Chapeau was impossible, as the wooden bridge 
over one of the streams was washed away; but as the 
bridge in question was plainly visible from the window of the 
inn, we offered our services as local guides, and conducted our 
friends in triumph to the Chapeau, the rain still falling in tor- 
rents—a moist and melancholy excursion. On returning to the 
Montanvert we found it deserted; but the thermometer had. 
fallen considerably, and the rain had turned to snow. The 
weather cleared in the night, and we started at 3.30 on the 
morning of the 25th, certain of a fine day, 

One is never so thoroughly prepared for an Alpine excursion, 
or so keen to enjoy it, as on the first fine day following enforced 
inactivity from bad weather. As we stept outside the door of 
the little inn in the highest spirits, the stars almost dazzled us 
by their brilliance and splendour, and the beautiful aiguilles, 
powdered almost down to the glacier by fresh snow, presented 
that unreal but exquisite appearance which Mr. Walton alone 
of English artists has yet been able to render with real fidelity 
to nature. 

At 5.30 we were opposite the Couvercle, and then went on 
straight for the actual col at the head of the Léchaud Glacier. 
The ice-scenery is magnificent, and I know no excursion I 
can more confidently recommend than to the head of this 

lacier as far as the superb séracs that tumble into it from the 
ont Mallet. 

We were soon convinced that it was quite impossible to get 
over the ridge at the very head of the glacier. It was far too 
steep, and the summit was guarded by a gigantic overhanging 
cornice. So we kept as far as possible to the right, to get 
a good view of the secondary glaciers descending from the 
Aiguille de Taléfre, by one of which we hoped to gain 
the ridge. We first thought of trying the arm of the glacier 
of Léchaud that leads directly to the aiguille of that name, 
but on consideration we left this part of the glacier on our 
right and climbed up the rocks immediately on the left. 
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Carrier turned ill, and we sent him back to the Montanvert, 
and, addressing ourselves in earnest to the work before us, 
we found a practicable couloir which would have been easier 
to climb if the rocks had not been coated with thin ice, and 
on part of which it took us forty minutes to get up about as many 
feet. At five minutes to 11 we arrivedat the foot of an apparently 
practicable col, but Balmat assured us it was not the main 
ridge ; and keeping a little more to the left we arrived at 1.20 on 
the summit of an aréte between the Pierre Joseph and the arm 
of the Léchaud Glacier above referred to. Further progress 
was impossible; we were on a sort of ridge parallel to the main 
ridge, which could be reached from our position only by rocks 
which were manifestly altogether impracticable. 

The pass will no doubt ultimately be made, by the perp 
of the Léchaud Glacier; but if feasible, it will be made wit 
the least difficulty early in the year, and when there is 
abundance of snow. 

We returned the same way by which we had ascended, and 
reached the Montanvert at a Tittle before seven, after a splendid 
though unsuccessful excursion of about fifteen hours. 

The next day (the 26th) we crossed the Géant, arriving at 
Courmayeur at 5 p.M., and determined at once to solve the 
problem of a passage from the glacier of the Allée Blanche to 
that of Trélatéte, and, if possible, to take the latter beautiful 
summit on the way. 

We spent the morning at Courmayeur, the loveliest and 
most picturesque of all Alpine resting-places, and in the after- 
noon we walked up the Allée Blanche, the weather being any- 
thing but promising, intending to bivouac, as Mr. Reilly 
had done, somewhere upon the rocks of Mont Suc. As we 
proceeded, however, the weather became worse, and we pre- 
ferred the comparative comfort of a chilet to the inhospitable 
rocks of Mont Suc. We found a chilet near the Col de la 
Seigne, and had a sufficiently comfortable sleeping-place in a 
hayloft belonging to the establishment. 

Soon after four on the morning of the 28th, we roused 
from our lair, and getting under weigh about five, we skirted a 
rocky promontory that stretches from the Aiguille du Glacier, 
separating the glacier of Estellette from that of the Allée 
Blanche. Our route lay along the middle of the glacier, but 
as neither of the guides knew anything whatever about it, and 
as the herdsman at whose chalet we had slept told us that no 
one ever went upon it, and there was no way over, we felt some 
anxiety as to the best route to be taken. The lower part of the 
glacier was easy enough; but when we got to the middle, it 
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became wonderfully broken up, and we had the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in finding our way. Constantly, when we had 
apparently made great progress, we found ourselves in a trap, 
and had to retrace our steps ; but after about three hours’ good 
walking we gained the moraine which comes down from the 
Trélatete, and continued the ascent by the moraine without 
much difficulty. 

On halting for breakfast, Carrier signalised the occasion by 
dropping all our bread and a packet of precious tobacco down 
a deep crevasse beyond all hope of recovery. The blow was a 
severe one, but we had a good slab of veal, and treating it as 
bread, we consumed thick slices of it, covered with butter and 
honey, with great contentment and satisfaction. Thus fortified, 
we again plunged into the séracs, until at last we found our- 
selves involved in a mesh from which there was apparently no 
way of extricating ourselves. After a few minutes’ delay, Balmat, 
who had been reconnoitring, told us we could get out if we did 
not mind crawling on our eed and knees along the top of a 
sérac, which seemed to lead to a more practicable part of the 
glacier. We got on to the sérac, with great doubt as to whether 
our rope would be of sufficient length, but Balmat tied one 
end round his waist and proceeded @ cheval while we paid out 
the rope two or three feet at a time. To our great relief it was 
just long enough to cross the sérac; Balmat reached a place 
of safety, and we drew back the rope. I crossed next, then 
my brother, and finally Carrier. It was, without exception, 
the most perfect bit of ice-climbing I had ever seen. There 
were huge crevasses on either side of the ice-wave along the 
crest of which we crossed, and the width of the wave itself was 
only a few inches. Fortunately the ice was perfectly hard and 
trustworthy; but the chief difficulty of the passage was that 
the wave was not level, and it is exceedingly difficult @ cheval 


‘to go up or down an ice aréte, inclined even at a very moderate 


angle. This difficulty accomplished, we made rapid progress, 
reaching the upper basin of the glacier soon after 10 o'clock, 
and working our way right under the Aiguille de Trélatéte. At 
noon we had left séracs and difficulty behind us, and in another 
hour and a half we reached a beautiful and slightly-inclined 
snow-slope which led directly to the col. The weather had 
been magnificent ; the views behind us comprised the shining 
snowfields of the Ruitor, and all the peaks of the Graians, The 
glacier on which we had been walking is itself of great beauty, 
wonderfully clear and bright, and offers the tourist some speci- 
mens of séracs to which those of the Géant will bear no com- 
parison. The views of the Trélatéte on the right, and the 
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Aiguille du Glacier on the left, are extremely grand, and so is 
the ridge of rocks that culminates in the Aiguille du Glacier, 
and sweeping round to the very col, forms the southern boundary 
of the cutetelds of the glacier of Trélatéte. We reached the 
col a few minutes after two, a most perfect little depression a few 
feet wide, the apparently easy rocks of the Trélatéte rising steeply 
on the right hand. Immediately opposite us was the Aiguille 
de Miage, and the cross-wires of the level intersected at a point 
just below the summit of its left-hand peak. A little to the 
left was the Aiguille de Béranger, but the Bionnassay was I 
believe hidden by the Miage. 

Having lost our bread, we were rather badly off for provi- 
sions; and hoping and believing we should gain the pavilion of 
the Trélatéte in a few hours, we finished our last scrap of food 
and our last drop of wine. 

At three o’clock we began the descent, which looked any- 
thing but ree A ; a steep slope brought us to a snow-basin 
on which a little fog was settling, and partly obstructed the 
view; but at the edge of the basin it was quite clear again, 
_ and we discovered, to our consternation, that the tributary 
glacier upon which we were standing tumbled over and over 
in a tremendous icefall, till it reached the main stream. We 
had to force a pessage down this icefall; and it took us three 
hours and a half of the most dangerous step-cutting I have 
ever seen, before we cleared the séracs and gained the level 
upper basin of the Trélatéte Glacier. I had rather not de- 
scribe the passage of this icefall; it would better suit the 
pages of a sensation novel. Whatever difficulties we had on 
the Allée Blanche were child’s-play to those we had now 
to experience. More than once we discussed the advisability 
of retracing our steps, climbing the Trélatéte, and sleeping 
amongst its rocks, and descending the following morning by the 
northern portion of the glacier which we knew to be practica- 
ble. We were determined, however, to make the col unless the 
difficulties were insurmountable ; and, having all first-rate axes, 
we were able to make good Balmat’s deficiencies in the art of step- 
cutting. Over and over again we had to cut handholes to 
steady ourselves by before we could cut steps for our feet, and 
when we did at last get out of our difficulties a little before 
seven, and found nothing in front of us but the smooth surface 
of the glacier, by a sort of natural instinct we had a hearty 
handshaking all round. 

We thought we piget succeed in getting off the glacier b 
daylight, but alas! the wish was father to the thought. We 
raced along with great speed, but at eight o’clock it was too 
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dark to on; so we found a little patch of rocks under the 
Aiguille de Béranger that looked less uncomfortable than the 
rest, and prepared ourselves for the worst. There are few 
things more delightful under favourable circumstances than a 
night’s bivouac upon a glacier: a pleasant party, a blazing 
fire, plenty of food, songs and laughter, glorious colouring at 
sunset, an early start in the morning, and no bill. But alas for 
an involuntary bivouac under such circumstances as those in 
which we found ourselves placed ! 

Daylight soon goes at the end of August, and we ‘shot on a 
sudden into dark.’ We had only just time to clear away the snow 
on the little patch of rocks we had chosen for our lair and to 
squat down. We overhauled our knapsacks lest by possibility 
a stray bit of food could have escaped our attention; but there 
was no meat, no bread, not even an eggshell, no wine, no brandy. 
The entire stock of provisions consisted of one lump of sugar- 
candy belonging to myself, and one pipe of tobacco belonging 
to my brother. We each had a small plaid and some dry socks 
and slippers, so we took off our boots (very foolishly), and put 
on our socks and slippers, arranged our plaids so as to give the 
utmost amount of warmth possible, and composed ourselves to 
the situation by winding up our watches with more than ordi- 
nary care. In about twenty minutes our teeth began to chatter, 
and they kept up a lively conversation for the rest of the night. 
It was fearfully cold, and I have always regretted that we had 
no thermometer to make an observation. Our guides, who had 
no extra clothing of any kind, suffered severely. The only 
amusement we had was that of solemnly lighting a lucifer- 
match at intervals of about a quarter of an hour, to see how 
far we had progressed towards morning. 

My brother, however, had an occupation for his mental 
faculties which I had not: he put his snow-gloves on his hands, 
and his hands in his pockets, and rolled himself up into akind of 
ball. He had the one solitary pipe of tobacco still left, and 
whenever a warning voice from the regions of the stomach sug- 
gested that a pipe would appease the pangs of hunger, a sharper 
twinge of frost kept his hands more firmly in his pockets. 
Thad flatly declined to light the pipe for him and put it into his 
mouth, so the arguments, although inaudible, continued to be 
strongly urged; and being a man with a keen sense of justice, 
he felt constrained to hear them out on both sides, no matter 
at what personal inconvenience to himself. By the time they 
were concluded, and after enduring as much misery as we could 
well put-up with, faint gleams of daylight made their appear- 
ance, and we got up and shook ourselves about half-past four. 
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But here a new difficulty arose ; our boots were frozen as hard 
as cast-iron, and for some time by no manner of means could we 
get our feet into them. After infinite struggling we got under 
weigh, and crawled down on to the glacier, looking rather like 
phantoms of the men who had left the Allée Blanche some 
four-and-twenty hours before. But theexercise refreshed us,and 
we reached the Pavilion de Trélatéte without any incident 
worth mentioning, at about seven o’clock, in a state of ravenous 
hunger. We had been seventeen hours without food, but some 
hot wine and omelettes soon revived us, and, after dozing for 
a few hours on the grass at the foot of the Pavilion, we walked 
through the underwood and the cornfields to Contamines, and so 
on to St. Gervais. 

We were fortunately provided with a photograph of Mr. 
Reilly’s manuscript map, and by the kindness of that gentleman 
I am able to append a sketch of the col, taken by him from the 
summit ofthe Aiguille de Béranger, some months previous to the 
excursion I have just described. He and his guide Charlet care- 
fully studied the position from the Béranger, but concluded that 
the col was impassable from the great steepness of the icefall. 
When we joined our guides again at Chamouni, we found they 
entertained a modest estimate of the value of their services. 
The price ofa guide for Mont Blanc, es said, was 100 francs; 
the new col was ten times harder than Mont Blanc, and conse- 
quently they expected ten times the pay. A serious discussion 
took place on settlement. We ultimately satisfied Balmat, but 
Carrier, who had been more than useless to us, refused to be 
comforted by any offer—consequently, as Mrs. Gamp observed, 
we ‘did not part as I could wish, but bearin’ malice in our 
‘arts.’ This system of extortion will sooner or later work its 
own ruin. Two days afterwards, with a man strong enough to 
carry our provisions, and competent to make a third on a rope, 
but without guides, we again crossed the chain of Mont Blanc 
by the beautiful glacier of Argentiére. 


ASCENT OF THE DENT BLANCHE. ByJoun FInvaison, B.A. 


| em idea that it might be not beyond my powers to ascend 

one of the few still unconquered peaks of Switzerland, first 
occurred to me when I was descending the Aletsch Glacier. I 
had just effected, under circumstances of exceptional difficulty, 
the passage of the Jungfrau Joch, and had ascertained that my 
guides, Christian Lauener and Franz Zurfluh, appeared to be 
‘capable of facing every danger, and of dragging me up any 
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inclination, however steep or treacherous. The chain of the 
Pennine Alps was now. passing before my eyes from west to 
east in the gorge between the oganibean and Aletschhorn like 
a beautiful diorama, and Lauener pointed out to me the Gabel- 
horn, Dent Blanche, and Matterhorn; ‘ zwei Kaisern,’ as he said, 
‘und ein Konig, meaning to imply that the two former never had 
been conquered and the latter never would be. A half-formed 
resolve to attempt the Gabelhorn then flitted across my mind, 
and I proposed it when we reached Zermatt; but it snowed 
incessantly for some days, and after that my guides threw such 
a flood of cold water upon the suggestion that I abandoned it, 
and on the 9th of September set out by the Col d’Hérens to Evo- 
lena, sangee te undertake nothing more adventurous than 
the ascent of Mont Blane. 

The day was lovely, and as we descended from the Col by 
the gentle snow-slopes of the Ferpécle Glacier, the grand 
peak of the Dent Blanche stood out in relief without a cloud 
to hide from us its majestic outline. Seeing that my guides 
were inspecting its rugged sides with minute attention, I in- 
quired the cause, and was informed that they thought the 
could make out a route by which it might be ascended. 
knew that many excellent mountaineers had tried in vain to* 
reach the summit, and I understood from Lauener that earlier 
in the year he had tried it in company with Messrs. Hornby 
and Philpott, but had been baffled by the state of the snow and 
the length of the aréte, which Lauener considered to be, from 
this cause, impracticable. My dormant aspirations therefore 
revived with full force; I arranged at once to undertake the 
expedition, and we proceeded to discuss the proposed route. 
This was, to set out from the neighbouring chalets of Abricolla, 
advance up the glacier which runs along the south-western face 
of the mountain, till we should have worked our way through 
its intricate séracs, and then, selecting a convenient spot, climb 
straight up the cliffs by one of the numerous ridges of rock 
with which that face is lated, until we reached the aréte at some 
point very near the top, which would then be easily accessible. 

We had, however, one grave cause for anxiety in the doubtful 
appearance of the sky. This circumstance made time of the 
greatest importance, while it unluckily happened that we had 
no provision of any kind for such an expedition. The hotel 
which once stood at Abricolla had been burnt down, and nothin 
remained but a few pigstyes, a filthy hovel, and the sdieviek 
rafters and blackened walls of the hotel. Neither food nor 
covering for the night were to be had nearer than Evolena—a 
matter of four hours’ journey from Abricolla. It would in that 
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case be impossible to commence the ascent on the following day, 
and the chance of two more fine ones seemed ‘ dubersome.’ I 
made a feeble effort to persuade the guides to stop at Abricolla, 
but their representations of the consequences of going without 
dinner and sleeping without covering, awakened such a kindred 
chord in my own breast, that I regret to say glory kicked the 
beam and blankets prevailed ; we took our chance of the ascent, 
and slept comfortably at Evolena. 

At noon next day we set off, well equipped, the good people 
of the village blandly smiling after us and saying, ‘ You will 
never reach the top.’ As we strolled up the hill towards the Abri- 
colla chalets; we met the shepherd who tenants them, and in- 
timated to him our intention of sharing his quarters. ‘ Mais 
certainement,’ he replied, ‘I will sleep in the pigstye.’ We 
found however that the sacrifice, though ostensibly imposing, 
was in reality infinitesimal. 

It was a glorious sunset. I think I have never beheld a 
more beautiful scene than that which, as I stood on the cliffs 
overhanging the Ferpécle Glacier at Abricolla, spread on three 


- sides of me, and of which I will endeavour to give the reader 


just so much idea as is material to my narrative. As we 
face the SE., two glaciers rise in front of us; the nearest, 
which is at a higher elevation than the other, is separated from 
it by a fine perpendicular black cliff, over which it towers in a 


magnificent wall or escarpment of ice; fragments of this, from ~ 


time to time breaking away, fall upon the lower glacier in mas- 
sive avalanches splendid to witness—/from a distance—and cover 
it with blocks of ice and stones. This lower glacier, along 
which lies our route, runs in a long corridor towards the SE. 
On its eastern side rise the tremendous cliffs of the Dent 
Blanche, a mountain in shape not unlike a tri lar pyramid, 
having one of its edges ia longer than the pew vad run- 
ning towards the SE. The NE. slope which rises out of the 
upper glacier, and faces the Grand Cornier, is smooth and quite 
unassailable, but on the SW. slopes are a long series of nearly 
arallel ridges of contorted rocks, with intervening couloirs of 
ice or frozen snow, which show the traces of frequent avalanches. 
On the whole this side bears a faint resemblance to a fragment 
of a fluted pilaster, fit for a door-post of the gates of Heaven. 
I gazed on its snowy peak with that feeling of admiration 
mixed with awe, which man cannot but feel in contemplatin 
the mighty fastnesses where Nature still holds out, and I comeaiel 
its cliffs to see whereabouts the battle might be hardest to- 
morrow. Already the grim giantess was gathering her clouds 
and arming herself with terrors, and, not without a foreboding 
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that our chance of an easy victory was but small, I turned in 
to supper and to sleep. 

Alas no! not to sleep. Had Dante ever been in a moun- 
tain chalet he would surely have given it a place with the ice 
in his Inferno. The nervous wakefulness induced by the 
anxious desire to get one’s quantum of rest; the presentiment 
of a wet to-morrow; the fear of oversleeping oneself; the 
freezing in the extremities combined with stifling in the 1 ; 
the craving to scratch one’s nose, which cannot be gratified 
because of the herring-like way in which one is packed up 
with a guide on each side; even the snoring of these worthies, 
all combine to murder sleep. And then the fleas! Come, 
thou dull god, and steep my senses in forgetfulness ! 

Shortly after 1 o’clock we bestirred ourselves, and crawling 
through the little chink by courtesy denominated a door, we 
stood in the chilly morning air. The weather was still doubt- 
ful, and a few stars were making a fight of it with the scuddin 
clouds. Stumbling along in the dark to a noisy little rill ha 
by, I made a sort of toilet, using icicles sahend of soap; then, 
after some excitement consequent on my nearly losing my 
clothes down the stream, I made my way back to the chalet, 
and found there a good fire and breakfast. We had brought 
with us a supply of eggs, which we boiled. Lauener, who is a 
universal genius, carved me a wooden spoon, and we set to 
work, And here I may remark that an egg in judicious hands 
may serve the purpose of a barometer, for it is notorious 
that at a great altitude it needs to be boiled much more than 
the 34 minutes known to our grandmothers, who thus, if in 
Switzerland, would really have to be taught how to suck eggs. 

At 3.30 we started along the hillside with a lantern (an 
infamous method of progression), and as morning advanced, 
looked anxiously round to see what might be our prospects 
of a fine day. These were not reassuring; heavy clouds 
hung to windward, or sailed sluggishly over from the western 
hills to the Dent Blanche, where they hung lingering for 
a while, and then rolled unwillingly away. The east was hid- 
den from us by the mountain, but the rising sun cast a dull 
red reflection on the western sky, which I could remember to 
have been the precursor of a terrible day on Monte Rosa. At 
times every pinnacle of ice was lit with rosy splendour; then 
the clouds rolled up again and all was obscure. I was not 
however despondent, for as far as my experience went, bad 
weather formed no invincible obstacle. 

At about 4.30 we stood on the moraine at the base of the 
lower glacier, having skirted and left behind us on the left the 
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higher one. We here deposited our lantern, and halted for a 
few minutes while we scrutinised our enemy before commencing 
the battle. A very steep moraine led straight up towards 
the hill; beyond this a large and nearly level plateau of ice 
spread under the overhanging ice-wall of the first glacier, and 
ran for a considerable distance to the south till it united with 
the before-mentioned corridor, and ran up to the aréte of the 
Dent Blanche. On the eastern side of this plateau and cor- 
ridor, the Dent Blanche reared her nearly vertical walls in 
sullen defiance, seeming to offer along their whole range no 
vulnerable spot. We now addressed ourselves to our task ; 
Lauener singing Langsam voran, immer langsam voran, and 
illustrating his meaning by stalking along waxpa BiBavta. We 
mounted the moraine, and crossing the plateau of ice, wound 
our way among the crevasses towards the séracs of the glacier, 
giving a wide berth to the ice-wall aforesaid, with whose mis- 
siles the plateau was plentifully strewn, though at this hour 
in the morning there was but small risk on that score. Soon 
the ice gave place to snow, and I was warned, by finding my- 
self sticking in the mouth of a concealed crevasse, that it was 
time to adopt the precaution of roping. We did so, the two 
guides leading and I myself bringing up the rear, and in this 
order reached the séracs. ‘ ; 

These stretch completely across the glacier in a steep but 
short series of walls lying NE. and SW. one above the other, 
now rising in solid perpendicular ramparts, now broken into in- 
tricate shapes, or sometimes lying in fragments at the bottom of 
some huge chasm. We assaulted them in the middle, cutting 
our way up the walls, balancing ourselves on knife-edges of 
ice, tempting the frailest of snow-bridges, and not unfrequently- 
having to beat a retreat from some intricate network of cre- 
vasses and try again. On the whole we found that though 
some demands were made on our steadiness of foot and eye, 
yet the séracs were-by no means so difficult or dangerous 
as some of those on the Jungfrau Joch. This difficulty was 
overcome by 5.30, and we found ourselves at the foot of the 
corridor. Here we sat upon a flat rock, opened a bottle of 
wine, and drank each a cup. Each as he did so looked at his 
neighbour with a face of profound disgust, for of more execrable 
stuff I believe no mortal gullet ever admitted the passage. 

Having thus won the barbican, we now, greatly encouraged, 
formed our plans for the assault on the main cliffs. The highest 
peak now lay behind us on the left, but the wall of rock had 
lost none of its steepness, nor was there any trace of a passage 
over a bergschrund which separated us from the hill, and ran, so 
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far as I could see, completely up the glacier. I have said that 
this face was fluted by parallel ridges of rock, separated by 
couloirs of ice, whose general elevation was I think steeper 
than that of the steep part of the Jungfrau Joch. The outline 
of the ridges was very varied, consisting sometimes of little 
plateaux, sometimes of very steep rocks, and sometimes being 
vertical, or even. overhanging. The rocks therefore offered a 
very difficult climb. To ascend entirely by the couloirs, on the 
other hand, would be very slow and not a little dangerous, 
from the frequency of avalanches and showers of stones. The 
remaining alternative was to ascend the glacier to where it met 
the aréte, and mount by that. This Lauener negatived on the 
strength of his previous attempt. We both rejected with cold- 
ness, not to say disdain, a praiseworthy but scarcely practical 
proposition of Zurfluh’s to ascend by the nearest ridge, which 
appeared to be somewhat overhanging, not to mention the 
bergschrund. Finally we decided to push close to the hill, and 
avail ourselves of the first ridge which presented a reasonable 
access; having so concluded we set off again. 

At this time our hopes of a fine day were rapidly sinking; a 
snowstorm was evidently coming on, and the wind was rising. 
On we went, however, till we reached a couloir at whose base 
an enormous pile of frozen snowballs gave token of a recent 
avalanche. This, if any, was the place by which to cross the 
bergschrund. -We scrambled up to it among the snowballs, 
and cutting our way up a steep ice incline found it bridged over 
in a practicable though somewhat insecure manner. Quickly 
crossing it, we cut our way along the ice to the ridge of rocks 
on the left, which we skirted for a little while, using the rocks 
as a balustrade and keeping our feet in the snow; and when this 
became impossible, quitting the couloir, we commenced our 
scramble on the rocks. This was by far the most difficult ever 
attempted by me. The rocks were smooth, very steep, and 
covered with a thin coating of ice, which made it excessively 
difficult to get a footing. They were moreover very friable, 
and kept breaking away under our feet and hands, causing us 
to slip and stumble in a manner that, when we looked at the 
formidable inclination and the stones which we dislodged bound- 
ing away for thousands of feet, made us prefer the ice. We 
bore again to the left, and falling into another couloir cut our 
way up forsome time. During the whole of this process, how- 
ever, we could not but observe that a thin film of ice and snow 
was perpetually dancing down the surface, and singing like a 
lowe kettle in full boil. This phenomenon suggested such 
highly unpleasant thoughts of avalanches, that, after enduring 
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it for a little while, we worked our way on to the next ridge-— 
still keeping to the left. In this way we went on for two hours, 
taking to the rocks and ice alternately, as in succession the 
material on which we were seemed to be the worst—the process 
being somewhat analogous to the dancing of a bear on hot plates. 
At about 8 o’clock we reached a little plateau on a ridge, 
and contriving to sit on it, we drank another bottle of the so- 
called wine. Just then the snow, which had been falling in 
light flakes for some half-hour before, burst suddenly upon us in 
astorm. A hurricane of wind swept over us, blinding our eyes 
with snow, and hiding everything from us except the little rock 
on which we sat. It is in such a moment that one feels a sense 
of isolation that is almost terrible. Below, a tremendous preci- 
pice, seeming vaster from the fog which conceals its depth; 
above, a region abounding with unknown dangers; around, a 
sharp peak here and there emerging like a phantom from the 
boiling and eddying mist, and then again disappearing into 
obscurity. At this time my guides began to talk about going 
back, for they said that as we could see no trace of the route 
either up or down, it was probable enough that if we went on 
we should lose our way, and if that happened we should run 
no little risk of never getting back at all. I was unwilling to 
return after we had got so far, but I doubt whether I should 
have prevailed on them to go further if I had not been aided by 
a transient gleam of sunshine, and I had sufficient confidence 
in their courage and skill to feel sure that nothing short of very 
considerable danger would make them turn. Our short 
council of war, however, ended in a resolution to push on at all 
events for a little further. On we went accordingly, taking 
the precaution to build up little cairns of stones at intervals, to 
serve as landmarks for our descent. . 
We now kept almost entirely to the rocks (the heavy snow 
having greatly increased the chance of an avalanche), only 
taking to the couloirs when the rocks became impossible. On 
we went in impenetrable mist, not having the least idea of how 
near we might be to our consummation, not even feeling sure 
that we were approaching it at all. Suddenly the sun gleamed 
out again, and we saw ourselves, to our delight, not far from 
the aréte, over which, as it ran sharply down to the south, we 
could even see into the valley of the Schénbuhl Glacier. On 
our left we could see the summit, not more than an hour’s climb 
from us. We saw also that the rocks in front of us were very 
rapidly becoming impassable. We therefore turned over more 
to the left, and had just got on to the ice, when down came the 
clouds and snow again, and the hill was wrapped once more in 
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thick darkness. My guides, however, had taken the bearings, 
and we went boldly on, cheered by the knowledge that we had 
a fair prospect of success. The sight of the aréte too had 
had a wonderful effect upon our spirits, and nothing more was 
hinted about retreat. As the aréte had appeared to consist of 

a series of miniature Matterhorns, we still maintained our dia- — 
gonal course till we reached a little cluster of rocks, where we 
were induced by a violent gust of wind and snow to pause once 
more. Once more the clouds broke away as if by magic, and 
we saw the summit close to us, but separated by a very steep 
wall of ice. Lauener now became so excited that he cut his 
steps with the most reckless disregard of the known laws of 
oe and as for Zurfluh, he found a passage along some 
ittle diagonal crack in the ice, which seemed to offer a footing 
to nothing but an athletic fly. I believe these fellows could 
crawl along a ceiling, but my powers being more limited, and 
this being the steepest part of the ascent, I preferred to eut 
steps suited to such a dangerous inclination before putting 
my foot into them, rather than risk a slip which must have 
brought us all down. At last we reached the aréte, which was 
a mere bank of snow; Lauener climbed to the edge, but quickly 
scuttled back again, saying that it overhung the precipice on 
the other side. We therefore descended a little way to some 
rocks, from which we worked laboriously along the side, cutting 
steps till we got within twenty yards of the summit. We then 
ventured once more on to the aréte, and at 10.30 stood vic- 
torious on the topmost peak. 

Lauener and Zurfluh now broke forth into portentous yells, 
while I gave a hearty cheer, an example hide Tansoke; who 
is not above taking a hint in anything tending to the increase 
of noise, soon followed. Then we sat down on the snow and 
drank our champagne, and then we collected stones wherewith 
to build a cairn that might prove us to have reached the very 
top. Lauener set to work to build, while Zurfluh and I fur- 
nished the stones. These we threw to him unceremoniously, 
for time was short and our footing precarious, but he received 
them with imperturbable composure on his legs, feet, or else- 
where. The summit is a long ridge of snow not two inches 
broad at the top, having at one end a very little flat piece where 
we built the cairn. I scrambled along to its northern extremity, 
where it descends sheer, and looked down into the valley, but 
could only catch an occasional glimpse downwards. 

From this I was recalled by the warning voice of Zurfluh, 
who had reluctantly acquiesced in our building up the cairn, 
and allowed us time to write our names on a piece of 
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paper, and, putting it inside the champagne-bottle, to build 
it into the cairn; but as for any observations, geographical, 
meteorological or otherwise, he would not hear of them, but 
insisted on our starting at once, unless we wished to pass the 
next hundred years in the bowels of some avalanche, with the 
‘ consolation of reflecting that we might then furnish a possible 
New Zealander with data for calculating the velocity of the 
glacier. Our zeal for science stopping short of this, we started 
at once, Zurfluh first devoutly crossing himself and the cairn, 
and saying solemnly, ‘In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritis 
Sancti.’ Then he took the lead, Lauener bringing up the rear, 
and we started down the ice-slope with great rapidity. Well 
was it for us now that I had improved the tracks, even the large 
holes I had cut were filled with snow, smaller ones would have 
been quite obliterated. We reached the rocks again, and now 
the powers of axe and rope were tested to the utmost. At one 
time we scrambled down by hands and feet; at another, we 
hooked the axe into some cranny and let ourselves down by it; 
sometimes two of us were lowered by the rope and the third 
was propped up by our axes while he descended. Sometimes 
Zurfluh lost his footing, sometimes Lauener, much more fre- 
quently myself, while a running accompaniment of stones which 
we dislodged kept clattering down upon us, and bounded away 
to the glacier below. We always took care, however, in the 
most critical places not to let more than one of us be in mo- 
tion at a time, so that if he fell two were ready to support 
him—a precaution to which each of us owed his life a dozen 
times that afternoon. In this manner we clambered, slid, and 
tumbled down, keeping to the rocks as much as possible. The 
feeling of satisfied ambition which usually renders the early 
part at least of a descent so highly agreeable, had now given 
place to fatigue and irritation at what seemed to me our un- 
necessarily severe pace, and combined with a blow from a stone 
which damaged one of my legs, to damp my spirits. Besides, 
for many hours we had been occupied in incessant climbing and 
had eaten scarcely anything. I therefore hailed the opportunity 
of a sudden precipice which arrested our progress on the rocks, 
to call a halt and insist on something being produced to eat— 
a motion which Lauener seconded with unfeigned satisfaction, 
though his flow of animal spirits and immense good-nature had 
not been in the least affected by our headlong course. After 
a hurried luncheon we set off again, and further progress on the 
rocks being here impossible, we turned to the left and crossed 
a couloir of ice with a film of snow upon it. Zurfluh dashed 
across this, trusting to the snow to bear him up, and disregard- 
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img my remonstrances. I followed, but when halfway across 
the snow-film broke away, I slipped down with a jerk and pulled 
Zurfluh after me. Fortunately Lauener had not yet left the 
rocks, and he supported us for a second, till, driving our axes 
into the ice, we recovered our footing. Shortly afterwards we 
reached the bergschrund, in the very spot where we had pre- 
viously crossed it, an admirable example of the skill with which 
Zurfluh had piloted us down in the fog and blinding snow. 
Cautiously we made our way over the chasm, for it was of 

eat width, and the snow-bridge was very soft and insecure. 
Tet we went as rapidly as we dared, for this was the most likely 
place for Zurfluh’s hypothetical avalanche, whose immediate fall 
the heavy and continuous snow had rendered by no means im- 
probable. We reached the other side without accident, and 
glissaded or tumbled rapidly down the snowfields in no further 
anxiety about our safety. We avoided, however, the broad 
crevasses which we had crossed in the morning, where every- 
thing was frozen, keeping under the cliff, though at some slight 
risk from falling stones and ice. Having quickly passed over 
the glacier we soon reached the moraine, every stone of which 
was now disintegrated and lay loose upon the ice. Tumbling 
wearily down these, and execrating the natural laws which pro- 
duce moraines, we reached at last the solid ground, and in due 
course arrived at the Abricolla chilet once more. 

How welcome now seemed its filthy interior! There, safe 
from snow, rain, and wind, we sat round the fire, drank some 
mulled wine, and (for the first time for more than twelve hours) 
ate a hearty meal and began to feel more easy in mind and body. 
The cold or the jolting had broken the spring of my watch, but 
I guessed the time of our expedition to have been between 12 
and 14 hours. N. othing, however, would persuade our honest 
host that we had reached the top. ‘I know that mountain 
well enough,’ said he, ‘and in such weather as this it is 
impossible.’ I could only reply, ‘Si monumentum queris, 
circumspice’ (alluding to our cairn), an observation of which 
I fear he did not quite catch the drift. 


Earty ASCENTS OF THE ORTELER Spirze. By F. F. 
TuckeETT, F.R.G.S. 


Tt earlier attempts to ascend the Orteler Spitze are detailed 
with considerable minuteness by Schaubach (‘ Deutsche 
Alpen, B. IV. pp. 19-26), and in the second volume of 
the ‘Mittheilungen des Oesterreichischen Alpen-Vereines,’ 
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Herr Pegger, our immediate predecessor,* has appended 
to his personal narrative a short account of previous expedi- 
tions; but as both these works are comparatively unknown 
to English readers, I venture to think that. a brief outline 
of the results of former attempts may not be without interest. 

The summit of the Orteler was reached for the first time on 
the 27th September 1804, by a famous chamois-hunter named 
Joseph Pichler, with two natives of the Ziller Thal, at the 
instigation of the Archduke John. They were only able to 
remain four minutes on the top, or just long enough to obtain 
a barometrical observation, the accuracy of which is, however, 
more than doubtful, as by comparison with Glurns it gave for 
the peak a height of 14,412 French or 15,360 English feet! 
Herr Gebhard, an officer charged with the investigation of the 
topography of the Ober-Vintschgau, was prevented by indis- 
position from accompanying the expedition, but in the follow- 
ing year, with indefatigable zeal, he effected the ascent no less 
than three times. He seems, however, to have left no account 
of his adventures—at least I have been unable to meet with 
or hear of any. 

More than twenty years passed by during which we hear 
nothing more of the eler Spitze, but on August 20-21, 
1826, it was again ascended by the Austrian officer of engi- 
neers Schebelka, with Pichler for leader, and Fidel Timel of 
Sulden, Johann Brunner of Gamphof, and Michael Gamper 
of Agums as subordinate guides. ‘ The attack was first made 
from the side of the Sulden Thal whence Gebhard’s attempts 
were made, but enormous masses of ice barred all further pro- 
gress at about five-sixths of the height of the mountain, and the 
original route from Trafoi had in consequence to be selected.’ 
From the concluding words of this statement, which I extract 
from Schaubach, it would appear that Pichler had started from 
Trafoi on the occasion of the first ascent, but why he after- 
wards adopted the Sulden Thal as his starting-point when ac- 
companying Gebhard is not explained. Be this as it may, 
Schebelka and his companions slept on the night of August 
20 in a ruined hut, which is probably the one referred to in 
more recent narratives as situated near the summit of the wood 
between the Orteler Glacier (Unter Trafoier Ferner) and the 
Tabaretta Thal. Quitting this at 4.30 the next morning, they 
gained the summit at 3.30 p.m. Here they found the remains 
of Gebhard’s pyramid, but in the interval since its erection the 


* The narrative of Mr. Tuckett’s ascent was published ina former 
number, from which want of space caused the exclusion of this article. 
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summit had increased in height three Alafter (18°67 English 
feet). A storm unfortunately coming on obscured the view, 
and compelled them to beat a precipitate retreat. At one a.m. 
they reached the first trees, ‘still two-and-a-quarter hours 
above the hut,’ a statement which seems inexplicable, unless 
the darkness of the night or their excessive fatigue rendered 
their progress extremely slow. Finally, it was not till 10 a.m, 
on the 23rd that they returned to Trafoi. 

The next and best-known ascent was effected by Professor 
Thurwieser in 1834, and is minutely described in the ‘ Zeit- 
schrift des Ferdinandeums, 3 Biindchen, Innsbruck, 1837,’ pp. 
89-163. I have not been able to consult the original publi- 
cation, but a detailed résumé of the paper is given by Schaubach, 
from which I extract the following particulars. 

Pichler, now 70 years of age, with his son Lax and Michael 
Gamper, acted as guides. The party left Trafoi at 2.30 on the 
afternoon of the 12th of August, and following the path to the 
Heiligen drei Brunnen, thence ascended the ‘ Bergl,’ the spur 
or buttress partially clothed with wood, to which allusion was so 
often madein my last paper. In the hut at its summit, which was 
reached at 6 p.m., they took up their quarters for the night at 
a height of 6,327 Paris or 6,743 English feet. A start was 
effected about four o’clock on the morning of the 13th, ‘A 
ridge descending from the Orteler to the Trafoi Thal separates 
the summit of the “ Bergl” from thelower Orteler Glacier, (Unter 
Trafoier Ferner) which pours down on the right. This ridge had 
to be climbed round in order to reach the upper portion of the 
glacier where its surface is more level.’ From this passage it 
would appear that Thurwieser and his companions attacked the 
Orteler from the W. instead of on the side visible from Trafoi, 
which has been selected by succeeding mountaineers. Whether 
he merely followed in the track of Schebelka is not stated, but 
I think we may presume this to have been the case, as the same 
guide (Pichler) led on each occasion. At 5.15 the lower Orteler 
glacier was reached, and ‘the first of the four sections of the 
ascent was thus successfully accomplished.’ The ice was at first 
almost concealed beneath the masses of débris which had fallen 
from the cliffs of the Orteler on the left, but soon became 
purer. Proceeding upwards, at first in a southerly and then in 
a south-easterly direction, the glacier was found to be more and 
more dislocated, and considerable difficulty was experienced in 
forcing a passage. This obstacle surmounted, a more level 
portion was reached, which was, however, intersected by long* 
and wide crevasses. The course was now altered, and they 
made straight for the cliffs of the Orteler itself, which were 
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reached, not without difficulty, at 7.30, after two-and-a-quarter 
hours’ walk over the glacier. The second division of the ascent 
was thus accomplished, and the height was found to be 1,200 
Paris (1279 English) feet above the hut, or 7,527 Paris (8,022 
English) feet above the sea. The rocks above appear to have 
proved formidable, but thanks to the skill of the gallant old 
Josele, and the discovery of a couloir whose upper and lower 
portions are known as the ‘ Schneerinne’ and‘ Untere Schnee- 
rinne,’ a sort of elevated gully was reached, very steep and 
only about two or three k/after (12 to 19 feet) broad, called by 
Thurwieser the ‘Obere Schneerinne.’ At nine o'clock, after 
a short halt, the travellers proceeded upwards, over a succes- 
sion of perpendicular rocky steps named ‘ Wandln,’ from twenty 
to sixty feet in height, and divided by intervals named ¢ Stellen,’ 
which proved scarcely less troublesome. Finally, at 11.7, the 
edge of the upper ‘ Orteler Ferner’ was reached, after a scramble 
which had now lasted four hours. Its inclination is stated to 
be 60°—65° (?) and its surface consisted of soft snow overlying 
névé, beneath which was hard ice. Some steps had to be cut, 
but after traversing a short portion of the ice a level stony 
tract was reached falling away in perpendicular preci- 
ti on the SW., and from which the snow had disap 4 

fhe altitude was found to be 10,700 Paris (11,404 English) 
feet. A little further on the glacier (névé) was again 
entered upon, and at 11.19 they stood upon its first ele- 
vation or plateau. Here the giants of the Oetz Thal were 
descried over the ridge to the N., but the dome-like form of 
the néyé still concealed the summit of the Orteler, and it being 
impossible to proceed straight in the direction in which the 
latter was supposed to lie, a detour was made to the right. The 
heat and light reflected from the brilliant surface, and the in- 
creasing inclination of the latter, proved too much for poor old 
Pichler, who was therefore left behind after pointing out to 
his companions the route to be followed. The leadership was 
now assumed by a certain Strimer, of whom no mention had 
previously been made, but who appears to have been on the 
summit before, and is probably the same man as the one previ- 
ously spoken of under the name of Gamper. The crevasses 
though not numerous. were of enormous dimensions, but at 
length the goal appeared in sight, and they stood at the foot 
of the wind-heaped snowy aréte whose north end formed 
theactual summit. Here a bergschrund all but brought 
their farther progress to a stand, but it was at length suecess- 
fully traversed and the aréte (‘Schneide’) attained. This 
was blown up by the wind into a mere knife-edge, along 
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which it was necessary to pass. On the side overhanging 
Sulden there was a corniche eee by the action of the west 
wind. Finally, at 12.36 they stood on the highest point—a 
snowy pyramid with sharp angles elevated from 26 to 32 feet 
above the dome-like expanse of névé stretching away to the 
N. and NW. The barometer gave a height of 12,044 Paris 
gens English ) feet, whilst the thermometer indicated + 4° 

éaumur or 41° Fahrenheit, a temperature which rendered 
the halt on the summit extremely agreeable. There was nota 
breath of air, and the party were able without inconvenience 
to dispense with their coats. 

At 1.30, Lax having been previously despatched to look 
after his father, Thurwieser ‘followed with Strimer.’ At 
two o’clock they rejoined the Pichlers, who had lighted a fire 
close to the foot of the upper névé at a spot the height of which 
was found to be 10,739 Paris (11,445 English) feet. Halting 
here till 2.42 they then proceeded down the ‘ Wandln,’ slightly 
varying the route selected in the morning, and reached the 
lower Orteler Glacier at 5.12 and the hut on the ‘ Bergl’ at 
8.15. The next morning the Heiligen drei Brunnen were 
reached in one hour, a Dankmesse was performed in the little 
chapel, and the whole party then returned in high spirits to 
Trafoi. 

In all the expeditions which have just been described the 
actual summit was attained, but no one, I believe, had since 
succeeded in getting beyond the foot of, or at most half-way 
up, the final snowy aréte or Kamm until we once more planted 
our bitons on its highest wreath. 

The upper Orteler Ferner was reached by a party from Prad 
ypeiere a girl of sixteen) and the ‘ Grat’ itself by Dr. Von 

uthner and Herr Karner on the 25th August 1857 (see 
‘Eine Ersteigung der Ortelerspitze,’ Mittheilungen der k. k, 
geog. Gesellschaft, 2.Jahrgang, 1858), by Herr Specht of Vienna 
in 1860, by two Irish gentlemen, Messrs. R. Jacobs and J. 
Walpole (who were so unfortunate as to be benighted and have 
to camp out on the glacier) in.1861,and by Herr Egid Pegger 
of Innsbruck on the 29th July 1863. Anton Ortler of 
Gomagoi and Josef Schépf of Beidewasser seem to have 

enerally acted as guides on these occasions; and, so far as I 
— been able to ascertain, the latter appears to have given 
entire satisfaction to his employers, whilst the former is spoken 
of in more doubtful terms. 

I will conclude this historical sketch with a notice of the 
last-named expedition, which is briefly described by Herr 
Pegger in the second volume of the ‘ Mittheilungen des 
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Oesterreichischen Alpen-Vereines.’ The party, consisting of 
Herr Pegger and the guides Josef and Alois Schipt of 
Beidewasser and Franz Hofer of Tartsch, left Trafoi at five 
.m. on the 24th of July, and followed the route taken by 
hurwieser as far as the summit of the wood on the ‘ Bergl,’ 
which was reached at 6.30 and a bivouac at once organised. A 
start was effected the next morning at 3.30, and proceeding 
across some slaty slopes and up a talus of débris from the 
northern ciiffs of the Orteler, they stood at four o’clock at the 
commencement of the long snow slopes with an inclination of 
38°, above which commences the steep ‘ Pleis,’ which con- 
stitutes the main difficulty of the expedition. At this point 
the weather suddenly changed, and a fearful storm came driving 
across from the opposite side of the valley. They had just 
time to cross a small glacier and reach an overhanging rock 
before the tempest burst upon them, and as it was followed by 
steady rain nothing remained but to make the best of their 
way back to Trafoi, which was reached in an hour and a quarter. 
At 4.45 on the morning of July 29 they once more stood 
at the entrance of the ‘ Pleis.’ The latter is a very uniform 
glacier or broad ice-filled couloir, some 2,000 feet in length, 
with an inclination of 35 to 45°, and usually consisting in 
autumn of hard slippery ice (g/att-eis) which in the present 
instance was still covered with snow. In a quarter of an 
hour the ‘ Burgstall,’ an isolated ridge of rock cropping out 
from the ‘ Pleis, was reached, and a halt of similar duration 
called to put on the steigeisen or crampons. Keeping close 
to the rocks on the right, up slopes which increased from 
38° to 42° and finally to 45° (when a few steps had to be 
cut), they gained at 6.45 the summit of the ‘ Pleis.’ The 
height of this spot is about 9,000 Vienna (9,334 English) 
feet, and its position is just at the commencement of the u per 
Orteler Glacier. This latter appears to have presented no i - 
culties, and at 9.15 the party stood on the final aréte of the 
Orteler, twenty Alafter (124 English feet) distant from and about 
eight feet below the actual summit. 
Herr Pegger states that since Thurwieser’s visit the aréte 
and the summit had much changed, and that the latter ap 
to have become about three Alafter lower, and to have shifted 
about four Alafter farther to the E., to judge from the position of 
the pole which had been there since 1834. After working along 
the aréte for some distance, the travellers were reluctantly 
compelled (apparently by the want of proper axes) to abandon 
the attempt to gain the a point. Unfortunately, great 
masses of cumuli lay on all the surrounding peaks, and the view 
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was therefore almost entirely concealed. How long they re- 
mained is not stated, but by 5 p.m. they were once more back 
again at Trafoi. 

It will be seen by a comparison of this account with the nar- 
rative of Thurwieser that the upper Orteler Glacier or névé 
was reached by the northern instead of the western face of the 
mountain ; and I believe the other recent ascents have taken 
place in this direction, which was discovered by Anton Ortler 
of Gomagoi, and adopted for the first time by Dr. von Ruth- 
ner and Herr Karner,in 1857. Anattempt made on the same 
day from the Sulden Thal by Herr H. Wolf, a geologist, 
accompanied by Fiihrer of Gomagoi and other guides, proved 
unsuccessful, but the party reached a height of 11,000 ( Vienna) 
feet, and Herr Wolf attributes his defeat to the unfavourable 
weather alone. 


On ReGevation. By Epwarp Scnweitzer. 


ROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ, the distinguished German 
philosopher, has lately published a lecture ‘ On Ice and 
Glaciers,’ in which he endorses, with one single exception, all 
the views of Professor Tyndall on the formation and motion 
of glaciers. 
he property that two pieces of ice, when brought into con- 
tact, will freeze together, was first discovered by Pacaley; and 
designated ‘regelation’ by Tyndall, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Hooker. This property Tyndall applied to explain the forma- 
tion and motion of glaciers. By numerous experiments Tyndall 
has satisfactorily proved that ice cannot stretch, but breaks at 
the slightest tension ; that it can be moulded into any shape by 
pressure, and that hence pressure and regelation account for 
the formation of glaciers, and fracture and regelation for their 
motion. These are the fundamental principles on which the 
formation and motion of glaciers are based, and are fully ac- 
knowledged as such by Professor Helmholtz; but with respect 
to the cause of regelation itself, he differs from Faraday and 
Tyndall, and accepts the theory of James and William Thom- 
son. Since the discussion on this question, which lies at the 
bottom of the whole glacier theory, has thus been renewed, it 
may be worth while to give a brief account of the present state 
of the controversy. 

Faraday refers the cause of regelation to the contact action 
of ice and water, an explanation that seems both simple and 
satisfactory. It is known that, in chemical operations, contact 
exerts a considerable influence. A concentrated solution of 
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sulphate of soda or magnesia, which shows no indication to” 
crystallization, may be induced to solidify by the insertion of a 
crystal ; and it is not improbable that ice should possess a similar 
power of solidifying water, in which case the film of water that 
exists between the pieces of ice would be easily congealed. 
Professor James Thomson of Belfast, concurrently with Pro- 
fessor Clausius of Zurich, explains regelation by reference to 
the principles of the mechanical theory of heat, by which he 
shows that the freezing-point of water must be lowered by pres- 
sure, so that even the magnitude of the change may be foretold. 
For the pressure of every additional atmosphere, the freezing- 
point sinks 0-0075° C. William Thomson, the celebrated 
physicist of Glasgow, and brother of the forenamed gentleman, 
experimentally confirmed this theoretic deduction, by compres- 
sing a mixture of ice and water in a suitable vessel. The 
mixture became colder and colder the more he augmented 
the pressure, and exactly by so much as the mechanical theory 
of heat required. This view is entirely accepted by Professor 
Helmholtz, who gives the following account of it :— 
‘If, therefore, a mixture of ice and water under the 
influence of pressure becomes colder without heat being 
abstracted, heat must become latent,—that is, when a small 
portion of ice in the mixture liquefies. And this is the cause 
why mechanical pressure can alter the freezing-point. In 
a compressed mixture of ice and water, a small portion 
of ice liquefies, whereby the volume of the mass slightly 
diminishes (ice occupies a larger space than water), and enables 
it to yield somewhat to the pressure, which could not occur 
without alteration in the freezing-point, In the experiment 
of Wm. Thomson, ice and water were enclosed in a solid 
vessel, from which nothing could escape. Different, however, 
is the case when, as in glaciers, the water between the com- 
pressed ice can escape through fissures. Here the ice is 
compressed, but not the water, which escapes. The compressed 
ice becomes colder, by an amount corresponding to the de- 
pression of its freezing-point by the pressure; but the freezing- 
point of the water, which is not compressed, is not lowere 
Under these conditions, the temperature of ice is below 0°C. 
in contact with water at 0° C.; consequently round the place 
of pressure the water will freeze, and form new ice, while on 
the other hand a portion of the compressed ice continues to 
be liquefied. This happens, for instance, when two pieces of 
ice are pressed together; the water between the surfaces of 
contact freezes, and unites them into a coherent mass of ice. 
Under a strong pressure, which renders the ice colder, this 
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occurs quickly; but even under a feeble pressure, it may be 
effected, if sufficient time be given.’ 

Tyndall admitsyin a paper in the ‘ Philosophical Magazine’ 
for December 1865—in which he reviews with his wonted per- 
spicuity the lectures of Professor Helmholtz,—that this ex- 
planation deals with a true cause; but adds that, considering 
the infinitesimal magnitude of the pressure sufficient to produce 
regelation, he deems the cause an insufficient one. And he 
proves it by a very simple experiment. “He placed two 
small pieces of ice in a basin of warm water, and as soon as 
they came in contact they froze together. But the warm water 
surrounding the places of contact liquefied the ice rapidly, and 
left the two pieces for awhile connected by a narrow bridge of 
ice. This ultimately melted, and set the pieces free: they were, 
however, again attracted to each other by the well-known 
capillary force: they froze again, and a new bridge was formed 
by regelation, which melted again in its turn; and thus this 
process of regelation, liquefaction, separation, and renewed 
contact was successively produced as long as any ice remained 
unmelted. In this experiment the water generated by the 
pressure issued into the surrounding warm water; nevertheless, 
the regelation of the two ice-pieces took place in a moment; 
whereas, ‘ according to James Thomson’s theory, to produce 
regelation the pieces of ice have to exercise pressure, to draw 
from the surrounding ice the heat necessary for the liquefaction 
of the compressed part, and then this water must escape, and 
be refrozen,’— a process which obviously requires time. 

Professor James Thomson has likewise explained the forma- 
tion of glaciers upon the basis of his theory of regelation, and 
assigns the changes of form which a glacier undergoes to the 
intensity of the pressure, which produces liquefaction, and the 
refreezing of the water in position when the pressure has 
ceased. This notion Tyndall, alike with Helmholtz, rejects as 
inapplicable to the facts. As it is obvious that such a process 
must be very slow, on account of the feeble capacity of ice to 
conduct heat—especially when it is considered that compressed 
and colder masses of ice (as is the case in glaciers) are often 
separated by a great space from the less compressed ice and 
water, which must supply the latent heat for the liquefac- 
tion—Helmholtz, in order to test the correctness of this theory, 
performed the following experiment :— 

‘I placed in a glass cylinder two ice-disks of 3 inches dia- 
meter, between ee I inserted a smaller one, of about one 
inch diameter, and laid upon the upper ice-disk a wooden one 
weighted with twenty pounds. The small ice-disk was conse-~ 
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quently under a pressure of more than an atmosphere. The 
entire vessel was then packed in pieces of ice, and placed for 
five days in a chamber whose temperature-was a few degrees 
above freezing. Under these conditions, the ice under pressure 
would be liquefied, and it was expected that the small cylinder, 
under stronger pressure, would be most melted. But the water 
collected in the glass cylinder was chiefly derived from the 
larger ice-disk, which could obtain heat through the sides of 
the vessel from the exterior freezing mixture. At the same 
time a small wall of new ice was formed around the places of 
contact between the small and the lower ice-disk, which proved 
that the water produced under the influence of pressure was 
frozen again when the pressure ceased, yet no visible altera- 
tion of form had occurred in the smaller ice-piece most sub- 
jected to pressure.’ 

Professor J. Thomson has also not taken into account the 
formation of fissures, which are so essential for the change of 
form and motion of glaciers, and of which Tyndall has given 
us an elaborate and clear illustration. In order to show the slow 
.action of the small differences of temperature which occurs 
under feeble pressure, Professor Helmholtz performs a beautiful 
experiment, which, besides its immediate purport, will be the 
means of obtaining well-defined crystals of ice. 

A glass-flask with drawn-out neck was half filled with water, 
which was boiled until the steam had dissipated all the 
air. The flask was then hermetically sealed. By this means 
the water is freed from the pressure of the atmosphere, and 
can be cooled considerably below 0° C. before the first ice is 
formed. But when this is once produced, the congelation goes 
on at 0°C. The flask was therefore placed first in a refrige- 
rating mixture, until the water had changed into ice, and after- 
wards in a room at a temperature of + 2° C., to allow the ice 
to be liquefied to half its quantity. The flask, containing 


thus a disk of ice floating upon the water, was placed in a mix- 


ture of ice and water. After the lapse of an hour, the disk 
of ice within was frozen to the side of the flask: it was set free 
by shaking, but froze again to the side as often as this was 
repeated. The flask was kept for eight days in a freezing 
mixture of 0° C. During this time very regular, sharply- 
defined crystals of ice of slow growth were formed. 

Whilst therefore the outer ice, under a pressure of an at- 
mosphere, slowly liquefied, the water within the flask, whose 
freezing-point was 0:0075° C. higher, on account of the with- 
drawal of the atmospheric pressure, formed ice-crystals. In 
this case the heat withdrawn from the water had to pass through 
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the side of the flask, which, on account of the very small differ- 
ence of temperature, explains the slowness of congelation. 

One of the principal objections of Professor Helmholtz to the 
contact theory of Faraday is this: ‘ By the freezing of the 
water a very sensible quantity of heat would be set free, and 
it does not sagen how this is to be disposed of.’ Tyndall meets 
the objection by what appears to be a complete solution of the 
question. He says that the liberated heat must be diffused 
through the ice by conduction. But how? Ice at 0° C. cannot 
take up more heat without liquefaction. By way of explana- 
tion he performs a most beautiful experiment, which I will 
quote in his own words :— 

‘ Let a beam of solar heat, or a beam from the electric lamp, 
be sent through a mass of ice. The substance breaks up into 
those six-petaled liquid flowers, which have been described 
elsewhere.* The flowers expand, as the beam continues to 
act, the energy of the absorbed portion of the beam being 
almost wholly expended in enlarging the flowers formed during 
the first few seconds of exposure, and not in forming new flowers. 
Now, the assumption involved in Faraday’s theory is, that, 
before a flower makes its appearance in the interior, the ice 
there must have been raised to a temperature higher than 0° C., 
while at the surface the ice fuses at this temperature. When, 
therefore, two moist surfaces of ice at the temperature 0° C, 
are pressed together, and when, in virtue of the contact ac- 
tion assumed by Faraday, the film of water between them 
is frozen, the adjacent ice (which is now in the interior, and 
not at the surface as at first) is in a condition to withdraw 
by conduction, and without prejudice to its own solidity, the 
small amount of heat set free.’ 

In furtherance of these views, Professor Tyndall investigates 
the heat-conducting power of ice. He found that ice im- 
ported into London, and stored up for some time, exhibited in its 
interior cavities filled with water. He enveloped such a piece 
of ice in tinfoil, and placed it in a freezing mixture, until the 
water within the ice had completely frozen. He removed it 
from the freezing mixture, and exposed it, still in its tinfoil 
envelope, ina dark room, to a temperature somewhat over 0° C. 
After the lapse of a couple of hours, the cayities within the ice 
were again filled with water, evidencing satisfactorily that the 
heat had passed through the firmer surrounding ice without 
any sensible liquefaction, but fusing the ice within the cayities. 


* Glaciers of the Alps, p. 354. 
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And, he concludes, ‘ if the freezing temperature of the ice- 
parcels be 0° C., then the freezing temperature of the mass 
surrounding them must be higher than 0° C., which is what 
the explanation of Faraday requires.’ 

Such is the present state of the controversy on this interest- 
ing subject. It remains to be seen whether Professors Helmholtz 
and Thomson will obtain some new support for their own theory, 
or some fresh objections to the opposite one; but at present 
victory appears to lean towards the side of those who first dis- 
covered the fact of regelation, and discerned its importance to 
the theory of glaciers. 


Tae VAL Des ALLUES. By the Rey.C. H. Pirkineton, M.A. 
EADER, were you ever at Bride les Bains? Should 


your wandering steps ever lead you in that direction, pray 
present my compliments to madame the Doctor's wife, and I 
think I may safely say that she will welcome you kindly. 
T/nderstand, however, on what terms you will be admitted to 
the select circle who rendezvous at her house for the bathin 
season. Iam particular on this point, for madame was kind 
enough to explain to me the state of the case herself; ‘ we 
don’t keep an hotel, sir, but we receive a few friends.’ She 
does not however, I trust, lose in a pecuniary point of view by 
her receptions. She did me the honour to accept a certain 
amount of franes for my board and lodging, For myself, I 
have no complaint to make ; but my guide grumbled somewhat 
at having to sleep on the hay, and get nothing to eat of a 
morning before noon, for which he had to pay three franes per 
diem. Still I own that the charge which is made through 
Switzerland upon guides, namely one franc a day, does seem to 
me somewhat below the mark. 

My arrival there was marked by an incident which began 
indeed in mystery, and alas! ended there. I mention it for 
the benefit of the novelist, who is welcome to introduce it in 
any part of his forthcoming sensation novel, and to invent any 
solution which may be necessary to his plot. I was discussi 
the last bone of a chicken, which madame had kindly added 
for my especial benefit, to the not very substantial supper, 
which sufficed for the somewhat delicate appetite of those 
who were undergoing a course of medicinal bathing A 
few late-comers entered, amongst them a young lady, one of 
the few unmarried ones, as I afterwards learnt, belonging to 
the party. ‘Good evening, mamma,’ said she gaily, addressing 
an old lady who sat near me, ‘ I hope you have got on pretty 
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well without us.’ ‘ There isa letter upstairs,’ said her mother, 
somewhat reproachfully. * What is it ?’ anxiously exclaimed the 
daughter, ‘bad news?’ and, as she spoke, the conversation 
lulled, and the anxious words were uttered in a dead silence. 
However, the curiosity of myself, and doubtless of the others, 
was destined to be disappointed. The mother only said, ‘ You 
will find the letter in my room.’ The daughter turned, and 
rushed away ; the hum of conyersation broke out with renewed 
vigour, and the old lady bent somewhat sternly over her plate, 
I thought, to hide a tear. I know no more, save that the 

oung lady in question was dancing vigorously the next even- 
ing at the saloon of the bathing house. 

I did not make her acquaintance, but I was very kindly 
received by others of the party. One of my friends ventured 
to air his English, as he offered mea light for my pipe, by say- 
ing, ‘ Will you take fire?’ I suppose the habit of strugglin 
with patois had dulled my perception of the ludicrous ; I failed 
to see any absurdity in the expression till the next morning. 
Another acquaintance expounded his views upon laughter in a 
manner worthy of Democritus. ‘ You English only laugh when 
you have something to laugh at; we Pedekaieet laugh at 
nothing. To laugh,when you have something to laugh at, is easy 
enough; but to laugh when you have nothing to laugh at, that 
is sublime.’ There are other amusements besides conversation. 
Possibly you may be disposed to refresh your mind, when over- 
wearied with too great attention, say to the glacier theory, or 
the system of hotel charges, by joining in a friendly game of 
* How, when, and where, at the saloon of the baths. Whist with 
strangers has its drawbacks, whether you count it an advantage 
or not to have middle-aged dames for your partner and op- 
ponents; but if you have put your old dress-boots into your 
knapsack, and are not too tired with a long day on foot, you 
will, I am sure, be acceptable at a dance, where gentlemen are 
in a decided minority. A certain lack of confidence, however, 
in my mastery of the French tongue kept me a silent but . 
amused spectator. 

For further information on Bride les Bains, the properties of 
its waters, and its historical associations, I must refer you toa 
blue pamphlet of which madame’s son isthe author. 1 cannot 
recommend the whole of it, else I might have preserved it for 
presentation to the Alpine Club Library. A few hasty glances 
were sufficient to show that an exposition of medical theory 
and practice led to the discussion of things quite unmention- 
able. Nor do I advise you to have too sanguine hopes of gaining 
accurate information concerning the topography of the neigh- 
bourhood. Scarcely one has set foot on the glacier, save the 
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boots of the inn; and madame, pointing out to me the beauties 
of the valley, waved her hand vaguely towards the distant snow, 
and that in front was‘ the Vanoise!’ and behind, ‘ Mont Iseran !’ 

On the afternoon of Sunday, August 20th, I took leave of 
my hostess, and started for the Val des Allues. Jean Carrier and 
myself had already explored some part of it; we had intended 
to do the same for the Val de la Riviere; but rainy weather, 
which occurred on the average about four days a week during 
the whole of my holiday, obliged me to spend an idle day in 
letter-writing and the like. We reached Les Allues about 
four o’clock : it is the first valley in the main plateau of the up- 
land valley. We were in search of a porter, and at the next 
village found a braggart youth, who spoke brave words about 
the wine he must drink, and haggled for six francsa day. I 
stopped him somewhat shortly, as he seemed not to be one of 
the useful sort, and his chattering had already detained us too 
long. Pride always has a fall. At the next gentle ascent, a 
small boy joined company, and began to compassionate me: ‘ It 
must be very hard work walking over a mountain, when you 
are not used to it.’ We crossed to the right bank of the stream, 
and at 5.40 reached the habitation of one Martin Charlet, who 
had the reputation of being a hunter. He poured out to us good 
red wine, and soon found topics of common interest with 
Carrier. He declined to go with us himself; but found for us 
a silent shortsighted youth, to be our porter. He sold us 
moreover, for two franes, two litres of wine, some eau de vie, and 
a cheese, all of which was bundled into a sack, and con- 
signed to the youth aforesaid. A more awkward burden I never 
saw ; but its bearer said nothing, and trudged along gaily. The 
evening was drawing in fast when we halted for the night at 
the chalets of Rosiére. The soup was warm, the welcome 
warmer; and the haybarn, warmest of all, was fortunately 
clean. It was murky weather next morning, when we opened 
our eyes at 3.30 ; so we delayed our start till five o’clock. We 
had one difficulty at starting—namely, to pay for our accommo- 
dation. There remained of all the family but two small chil- 
dren, and they were in bed, and not a little sleepy. Then 
ensued a monologue from our porter. ‘ Here you, look there, 
there’s a piece of money; you must give it mamma; mind you 
do now; there it is on the table; don’t you touch it; don’t 
you lose it; there’s a good child.’ A succession of sleepy 
grunts were considered the equivalent of intelligent answers, 
and we departed. Crossing shortly afterwards an oval plain, 
apparently the bed of an ancient lake, where two days before 
we had gathered shells, we reached some chalets, which were 
the highest up the valley that were occupied at that time. We 
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asked of course for cream; but I sup the herdsmen found 
their occupation unprofitable, for 7 charged us twenty 
centimes a bowl. However, there was some fun for our money. 
An old man, eager for gossip even at that early hour, proceeded 
to extract what information he could about us; and nodding 
with a wise look in my direction, asked of Jean, ‘Is that your 
son, sir?’ We told him to guess again. 

Into the geography of the head of the valley I must be 
excused if 1 decline entering. If I could have half an hour’s 
talk over the Sardinian map, with any one desirous of explor- 
ing what I failed to accomplish, I venture to think I could 
throw some light upon some of the minor passes in that neigh- 
bourhood. I think I know something of the Col du Paclet 
and the Col de la Montée du Fond, of which the guide-books 
_— rather dubiously. I believe there is a possible Col du 

orgne, the true col at the head of the Val des Allues, over 
which in fine weather any mountaineer might easily pass to 
Bon Villard, on the Mont Cenis route. I think the glacier 
down which the descent would lie is the identical bit off snow 
which Mr. Bonney failed to identify in his survey from the Col 
de la Lauze (the passage of which, I may say in passing, is 
among my ‘Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands’). But geo- 
graphical details are seldom intelligible save with a good map, 
and often wearisome. Let me simply say we kept to the left 
from the Chalets du Plan, and reached the foot of the 
Geborla glacier, one branch from the main nevé of the 
Mont du Borgne, the line of peaks which runs westward 
from the Col de Chaviére. Mist checked our onward course ; 
we halted disconsolately in a half-ruined chalet, the name of 
which defies orthography. ‘ Aux Sceaux, ‘ Au Saut,’ are the 
best looking conjectural readings; though I have a sneaking 
preference for the ‘ fonetik’ system, and the sweet simplicity 
of O So! With all our patience, and heroic contentment 
with short rations, for we could neither buy nor beg even a 
mouthful of bread and cheese, the mist turned next morning to 
driving rain, and we had to start in quest of the Col de 
Chaviére, by which at least we hoped to reach Modane some- 
how. The Glacier de Geborla does not descend exactly into 
the head of the valley—we left it out of sight on our right, 
behind a little hill; climbed an old moraine, reached a small 
glacier, and came out upon a little plateau, whence we could 
see the foot of the Geborla glacier away on our right flank; 
but we were separated from its main stream by a long ridge of 
white tufa rocks, streaked with red; such at least was the 
appearance of it as seen from the other side on previous days. 
At 11.15 we reached a col, the Col de Corneille, and looked 
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down into the basin which heads the valley of the Doron. It 
was necessary to descend somewhat, over slopes of shale, then 
over turf, till we reached a white lake. To our right I may 
mention appeared a col by which the Geborla glacier might 
be reached; this, I take it, is the Pas de Souffre. 

Soon afterwards our porter struck work; he wanted to get 
home, and was afraid of the weather. I stayed a few bitter 
words which were on the tip of my tongue, and let him go, 
merely bidding him to take care and not break his neck. An 
ordinary peasant of the valley, and no hunter, he shared the 
easy temper of his neighbours, content to pasture their cows, 
and gather here and there a little harvest of hay and corn 
and wine, but unambitious of knowing the snowy deserts 
which lie so near their homes. 

That mid-day toil over a very wilderness of stones was a 
trial to the temper of a hungry man; but as I thought of the 
proverbial ‘ last straw,’ we climbed a patch of snow, and were 
on the Col de Chaviére. We stayed half-an-hour studying 
the new scene which lay before us, and at two o'clock departed 
on our downward journey. There were two valleys for choice. 
The course indicated by the guide-books would have led us by 
the right-hand one to reach the chalets of Poleset; but com- 
pass and map pointed out the left-hand one as the more direct 
route to Modane. It was four o’clock when we reached the end 
of the level pasture called the Montagne Bouget, or Bourget, 
and looked down upon Modane. Then at last, after having felt 
for the last twenty-four hours very ‘leer,’ as we say in Hamp- 
shire, we were able to fill up an aching void within with endless 
bowls of cream. Eloquence has been freely employed to ex- 
press the glories of cream, the delights of the un-inebriating 
draughts ; I am content now to give a silent vote in its favour, 
as 1 was then to ‘ rest and be thankful.’ Refreshed, we started 
anew by a sort of steeplechase course with no stiff fences or 
heavy plough land; and at the end of an hour came out at the 
back of Modane, crossed the river by a wooden aqueduct, and 
betook ourselves to the Lion d’Or. The art of puffery is well 
exemplified in the road front of the said hotel. A series of neat 
shutters lead the passing traveller to infer a corresponding 
series of neat bedrooms; but as I idly explored the upper 
regions, I found instead one large loft, not very full of hay. 
Here I made acquaintance with certain manners and customs of 
the (commercial) gentlemen of the country, not particularly 
conducive to business.) Why should a purveyor of silks and 
satins be so curious about culinary operations? Is a fowl 
plucked more quickly or effectually ba the cook’s hand is 
seized and squeezed once in ten minutes. Perhaps, however, 
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Thad better not assume the office of ‘ censor morum ;’ there is 
room for reformation on both sides of the Channel. 
Having failed to go over a mountain, I next essayed to 
into one. A _ notification that it was necessary to get 
authority from some ‘ Head centre’ at Turin of course escaped 
the notice of a Briton. Leaving Jean at the entrance of the 
tunnel (of course every ge read the account in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ for June ’65), I marched onward slowly 
into the ps alongside of a team of waggons, Unfor- 
tunately for the success of my attempt, the dim light of a 
lamp suspended to the side of a waggon was sufliciont to 
make known to watchful eyes the presence of a stranger. 
Presently a voice came out of the darkness: ‘ Hullo, there, 
ou sir with the sack, what the ——do youmean by coming 
in here?’ and thereupon followed a storm of wrathful words 
enough to have blown me the whole length of a pneumatic 
dispatch tube. The body that belonged to the voice very 
quickly barred my onward progress. Really unable to com- 
prehend the rapidly-spoken patois, I asked innocently, ‘ what 
he wanted.’ ‘ Your immediate return,’ was the answer, rendered 
more plain and expressive by the universal language of panto- 
mime. <A big hand laid hold of my collar, and wheeled me 
gently round till I faced the daylight. I rejoined my guide, 
and we went on our way. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Axpise Byways. XIV.—The Bistenen Pass: from the Simplon 
Road to Visp.—On the 17th August, Mr. Hayward and I, with Kaspar 
Blatter, made this pass on a hint from Mr. Ball, ‘Western Alps,’ p. 344. 
We had slept at Isella, whence it took us 44 hours to walk by the car- 
riage-road to the Old Spital. The pass, though quite new to us, ap- 
pears to be well known to the country people on the E. side as leading 
to Visperterminen, whither many parties of pilgrims travel every year. 

Arriving opposite the Old Tower of the Spital, we descended into the 
bottom of the valley, and after crossing the stream, mounted by a regu- 
lar pathway. The views were of no great interest—the range ending in 
the Glyshorn shut out everything on the N.; on the 8. there was only 
the small Rauti Glacier, remarkable for a very distinct medial moraine, 
but on looking back, the Kaltenwasser Glacier presented itself finely, 
with the New Spital below, and Monte Leone above. Two tracks across 
the broad level down, which succeeds the ascent, are marked on the 
Federal map; of these we must have taken the southern, as we saw 
nothing of the little lake marked on the northern, but on approaching 
the brow above the Nanzerthal, we soon discerned upon the opposite 
ridge the tarn near which our route lay. In descending, the views 
became magnificent; first towards the N. where the Great Nesthorn 
was the fivst to show itself, the eye travelling straight along the Nanzer- 
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and Gredetsch-hiiler to its very base; then gradually some peaks and 
glaciers to the E. were disclosed, and in especial the Aletschhorn was 
seen to the utmost advantage. But this was surpassed as we came 
lower and lower by the view to the S., which, beginning with the Simeli- 
horn (3,270 m.=10,728 ft.) gradually revealed the great sweep of 
snow-peaks, which reach their highest in the Fletschhorn (4,016 m.= 
13,176 ft.). We again found a path leading to the beautiful Alp called 
Bisistaffel, and the Nanzerbach was crossed by a bridge considerably 
S. of these huts. Hence a very gradual grass-path brought us to the 
tarn I have already mentioned, beyond which, and only about 20 min. 
above it, stands a Steinmann on the eminence marked Gebtidem on the 
Federal map (2,328 m.=7,638 ft.). From this point, while all that I 
have already referred to appears more splendid still, the view is far 
more extensive; the sharp cone.of the Bietschhorn stands almost op- 
posite; in the farthest E. are the Miinster Glacier and the brilliant 
pyramid of the Oberaarhorn: the Finsteraarhorn just peers over the 
Viescherhérner, while in the southern semi-circle come the Weisshorn 
(happily as obtrusive everywhere as the Finsteraarhorn is everywhere 
retiring), and the Mischabel peaks from the Balferin to the Alphubel. 
In order not to miss the right descent to Visp, it will be well to 
return to the tarn, and pass it on its S. side; the temptation is to go 
down due NE. at once, but this, even if possible, would become em- 
barrassing,  apeor le The left side of the water running W. must be 
kept, and this course soon leads by an alp, and then through a forest 
past a number of pilgrimage chapels, or stations, to the large village 
of Visperterminen, which, with its huge church, is conspicuous from 
Visp itself. Thence there isa regular mule-path, which leads round 
the head of a gorge opening by a very narrow passage, about one-third 
of the way from Visp to the Neubriicke, into the Visperthal, which 
gorge is singular as being almost a complete circle, and, although of 


_great size, entirely concealed from the main valley. 


Our time was, from the Simplon road to the first ridge, 1 hr. 30 min. 
thence to the bridge in the Nanzerthal, about 1 hr. 20 min. ; to the Tarn 
and the Gebiidem point, 1 hr. 35 min.; and the descent to Visp, 
2 hrs. 40 min. Most of this was very fast walking, for when we quitted 
the Simplon road it was already past noon. 

For every reason the pass should be taken from E. to W.; the views 
will thus be much finer, and the ascent from the W. would be fatiguing; 
while from the Simplon road it is neither long nor steep. There is 
next to no risk of missing the direction, and a horse might certainly be 
taken the whole way, if at two or three places the rider would walk a 
short distance. It assuredly is a first-rate ladies’ pass. 

Tuomas Brooxspank. 


Axpine Pictures In THE Exnipitions.—The opening of the spring 
exhibitions suggests anew the question, which every lover of Alpine 
scenery has asked many times before, why it is that artists in general 
seem incapable of representing the Alps faithfully, or even endurably. 
The Academy has scarcely any Alpine pictures this-year, except two by 
a distinguished amateur, which are not among his happiest efforts; but 
the New Watercolours compensate for this deficiency by an exceptionally 
large number, and the Old Wate¥colours Exhibition is as usual full ot 
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them. ‘To these collections must be added the Dudley Gallery, now 
closed, which contained the only picture of Alpine scenery that any 
mountaineer would deem satisfactory. Mr. Walton, who is acknow- 
ledged to be the best painter of the Alps, is unfortunately absent from 
all the exhibitions; and one or two other artists, who have in former 
years produced creditable Alpine pictures, have either turned their 
attention to other subjects, or have failed to exhibit at all—thus leaving 
the field open to men who display confirmed habits of maltreating the 
Alps. The worst of it is that the most patent defects not only escape 
the severe treatment ~ merit, but are usually undetected: more 
than one newspaper has showered extravagant eulogy upon the most 
preposterous picture of its kind that ever disgraced the walls of an 
exhibition, the Faulhorn view in the Old Watercolours, through the 
critics’ sheer inability to determine not merely whether it was like 
the reality, but even whether it was like any possible group of moun- 
tains. The painter of this miserable caricature has several creditable 
pictures in the same exhibition, thereby showing that he is notevery where 
incompetent, though his evil genius takes possession of him when he 
approaches the Alps. 

The primary end and purpose of all painting is to convey the idea 
of something that either actually exists in nature, or has been ima- 
gined by the artist. If a picture professes to be of the former 
kind, we have a right to demand that it shall bear a faithful re- 
semblance to the original; if of the latter, we may fairly stipulate, at 
least in landscape-painting, that the picture shall represent a scene 
which might possibly exist in nature. But the Alpine painters, as a 
rule, do neither the one nor the other. They give us a view of Monte 
Rosa fron the Val Anzasca, which bears a distant likeness to the 
Weisshorn from the upper parts of the Rhone valley, or a Matterhorn 
from Zermatt, which, if it were not too pointed, might be the Aiguille 
du Géant. On the other hand, they very seldom profess to be painting 
imaginary mountains, however true it may be that the outlines on 
their canvas correspond to nothing existing on the face of the earth. 

A defence is sometimes raised for the artists who alter the forms they 
profess to represent, on the ground that it is their first duty to obtain 
a ictorial effect, and that everything else may reasonably be 
sacrificed to attain that end. This is of course sound in one sense: if 
the painter thinks he can make better peaks than the real ones, by all 
means let him try; but let him, at the same time, abstain from appending 
to the creations of his own brain names which suggest definite and 
beautiful objects really existent. If a painter at home is repre- 
senting the river Thames with St. Paul’s in the background, he does 
not give the cathedral a spire because he thinks it would look better 
than a dome; if he is painting a ruined castle or abbey, he does not 
change the architectural forms to suit his private fancy. As an instance 
of the absurdity to which this license will lead, we may quote two 
pictures, of the Wellhorn and Wetterhorn seen from Rosenlaui, which 
are almost side by side. The foregrounds are treated in somewhat the 
same style, but the two peaks, which form the centre of each picture, 
are caricatured in opposite ways. One painter dwarfs the right-hand 
mountain into insignificance ; the o‘aer diminishes and throws back the 
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left-hand and nearer one, until it looks likea mere excrescence on the main 
mass, while in reality the two peaks are entirely distinct, and appear 
about the same height, the highest of the two being also the more distant. 

Even if we admit the plea to which we have referred, and 
concede that painters may alter at will the specific forms of the 
Alps, we are not much nearer to obtaining satisfactory pictures of 
Alpine scenery. The power of conceiving an ideal scene is a rarer 
gift than the faculty of faithfully copying an actual one, and we cannot 
in reason complain because every man is not born a Turner. But 
when everything is wrong—when the forms are not merely incorrect 
but impossible, when the colouring is not only inadequate but essentially 
false, when the general sentiment is-exaggerated till it takes the pro- 
verbial step beyond the sublime—then we may fairly ask that the 
artist should either take the trouble to master the rudimentary truths 
of mountain form, or cease to insult our understandings by professing 
to do that for which he is totally incompetent. The Alps are not easy 
to paint, for several reasons, which our present limits forbid us to dis- 
cuss; but this is a ground for hesitation on the part of the painter 
before he attempts them, for charity on the part of the critic towards 
well-meant efforts in the right direction, not for shirking the difficulty 
altogether. Snow is not chalk, nor yet cotton-wool, nor will it lie at 
an angle of 95°. Mountains have somewhat more definite substance 
than clouds, and their sky-line is so sharp and clear as to seem almost 
unnatural until we consider the reason. Mists and haze are not the 
same thing, and have a very different effect on the scenery: the 
mountain mists are very definite and visible in their masses, and 
usually conceal effectually parts of a view, leaving the rest clear; 
haze dims everything alike, and conceals nothing unless thick enough 
to conceal everything. These remarks read like the oldest truisms, 
and very probably the painters would assent to them theoretically ; but 
in practice they ignore them altogether. We are shown a mountain 
mass, such as the Dent du Midi from Vevay, looking like a conven- 
tionalised chalk-pit. We see the valleys filled with a nondescript 
whitish something, which is not localised like mist, nor yet universal 
like haze, which allows vague forms to appear through it, in a manner 
which may be true of a London fog, and is occasionally true in the Alps, 
but so rarely that we cannot accept it as the universal rule. The fact is 
that such a misty haze, or hazy mist, serves very conveniently to save 
minuteness in finishing the mountain forms, thereby at once sparing 
the artist trouble, and tending to disarm criticism. Mr. Walton carries 
this device perhaps too far, but he at any rate knows what a mist is, 
and uses it to conceal such parts of the mountains as he prefers not to 
paint, leaving the rest of the view clear, instead of spreading a semi- 
opaque medium over the whole. That the Alps can be painted truth- 
fully, and at the same time with good pictorial effect, has been shown 
in past years, though there is little in the present exhibitions which 
encourages us to hope for much good in the future; but it is something 
to have seen in the Dudley Gallery a proof that it is possible not merely 
to reproduce in a picture the genuine forms of high Alps, but also 
to embody the impressions of sublimity and loneliness which they 
convey to the mind. ~ 
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‘ Ad insani scandebat culmina montis.’ 


N a corner of the scraggy little en which surrounds the 
| Hotel Royal, at Chekivati, is -gaers Rey ene command- 
ing on the one side a grand view of Mont Blanc, and on the 
othak a noble prospect of the courtyard in front of the inn. 
When the ae is dirty, there is the bustle of the yard to 
amuse one; and when it is fine, there is a big hazy glass, 
through which can be seen daring travellers who are struggling 
with the manifold obstacles of the great mountain. 

The latter sight is, to my mind, the less exhilarating of the 
two, for the ascent is generally made in the early morning, 
before anyone in the valley is out of bed, and the sight of a 
party of travellers on their return from the summit, as they 

lunge through the deep snow of the Corridor or the Grand 

lateau, is principally suggestive of a singularly imbecile state 
of drunkenness. But I suppose that the well-known words of 
Lucretius are as true now as ever they were, and that the sight 
of our fellow-creatures in difficulties is always pleasing, for the 
telescope is a very popular institution with the French and 
English loungers at the Hotel Royal, who, on a fine day, may 
be seen, sometimes gazing straight down into the muddy Arve, 
sometimes exploring the regions around the polar star, in their 
desperate attempts to obtain a glimpse of the resolute men who 
have made the nine hundred and ninetieth ascent of Mont 
Blane. 
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One sunny morning, in the fair summer of 1863, I hap- 
pened to be the tenant of the little pavilion, and, in a way, the 
amateur guardian of the telescope, for I was endeavouring to 

ersuade three young ladies and their highly respectable 
Father, that a rock some hundred feet high, on which they had 
brought the glass to bear, was not a man, and would never 
reach either the Corridor or the Calotte, when we suddenly 
discovered, on the slopes of the Déme du Goifité, a real party of 
bond fide travellers, presenting the usual strong resemblance to 
fleas crossing a sheet. Whence they had come, or whither they 
were going, I had and have not the smallest idea, but I thought 
it my duty to devise an ey ages route for them; and,as I 
described to my companions the grandeur of the wild scenery 
on the other side of the Goité spur, and especially the strange 
shape of that keen ridge which falls with a rainbow-like curve 
from the sharp peak of the Aiguille de Bionnassay, it occurred to 
me that an Alpine expedition, after the most approved models, 
might be made by ascending that untrodden mountain, and 
passing along the fine aréte to the gently sloping banks of the 
rounded Déme. Thence, of course, it would be easy to reach 
the fusty and familiar Grands Mulets. 

I was unable to carry out my project at the time, but in July, 
last year, I was so fortunate as to find myself at Chamouni, in 
company with Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Edward Buxton, both 
of whom had been for some time anxious to ascend the Aiguille 
de Bionnassay, as being the only peak passing thirteen thousand 
feet which had escaped the devastations of the Alpine Club. 
Having, on the 27th, fully made up our minds to start, I com- 
municated our plan to our two sturdy guides, Jean Pierre 
Cachat, an excellent iceman, and Michel Payot, a publican, 
but not a sinner. I cannot say that they entered very warmly 
into our scheme. As to mountain excursions, the Chamouni 
guide is a true conservative. He clings to a protective tariff, 
and considers that expeditions which were good enough for his 
forefathers are good enough for him, content with his walk 
through life if it lead him over the well-worn footsteps of 
Jacques Balmat. But I was not to be gainsaid, and along dis- 
cussion, in which all kinds of objections were put forward by 
the two men, was cut short by the inexorable logic of facts, in 
the shape of Macdonald and Buxton with a carriage, which 
they had wisely employed themselves in hiring, to convey us 
to Les Ouches, during the time which the guides and I had 
occupied in idle words. Let me say here, once for all, that the 
behaviour of both next day was excellent, Cachat, in parti- 
cular, fighting his way through varied abominations with courage 
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and skill. We went to Les Ouches in the usual manner, found 
that cheerful hamlet tenanted by its usual inhabitants, a m 

old woman and a paralytic dog, walked up the steep path to the 
desolate Pavillion de Belle Vue, and came in sight of the noble 
Aiguille, whose torn and broken ice walls, as seen from the grass 
slopes around the little inn, arise with a startling and terrible 
steepness which Providence has denied to the loftier snows of 
the Déme du Gofté and Calotte. 

We gazed at the beautiful peaks as much as the driving 
clouds and mist of a stormy afternoon would let us, and, as we 
examined by degrees the tortured contortions of the glacier, 
and the unseemly abruptness of the rocks, and marked the 
many deep grooves with which the mad plunge of enfranchised 
ice Seales and the wild career of falling stones, had scored 
the mountain side, we were fain to admit that the gloomy vati- 
cinations of the guides had not been without some reason, and 
that there were places in the world better suited for the sole 
of man’s foot than the northern slopes of that Titanic wall 
whereof the Déme du Gofité and Mont Tricot are the alpha , 
and the omega. 

We had, in accordance with custom, a long discussion as to 
the best line of ascent, but, like all discussions that I have ever 
known, whether about mountains or anything else, it produced 
no definite result, except loss of temper; so we left our two 
men to argue it out between themselves in that hideous Cha- 
mouni patois which always seems to smell of garlic, and devoted 
ourselves to the task of getting through the afternoon. There 
were some other travellers at the inn, a couple of third-rate 
foreigners, and, as is often the case with third-rate foreigners, 
they were exactly like half-bred dogs, hanging about as though 
expecting to have some notice taken of them, and yet turning 
very sulky when spoken to; so we speedily gave up any at- 
tempt at conversation with them, and whiled away the day as 
best we could until the blessed hour of bedtime, when we turned 
in with a clear understanding that we were to be called at 
twelve, and to start at one, but with no very distinct idea as to 
where we should go when we had started. At twelve we were 
called with abominable punctuality by the landlady; rose in the 
shivering state of discontent and disgust peculiar to those whose 
first sleep has been broken, and after a breakfast, at which the 
only warm thing was an argument as to the putative paternity 
of a snore which had been very distinctly heard, but which 
nobody would own, went forth to see what manner of weather 
we might expect. The night was of a beautiful but treacherous 
character. Overhead the stars shone brightly, and the moon- 
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light streaming down over ice vale, and crag, produced its 
usual wonderfully deceptive effect, making the vast range seem 
hardly a stone’s throw distant, but heavy fog-banks were 
piled in one quarter of the horizon, and, scattered about the 
heavens, were to be seen those long fleecy streaks, all point- 
ing with suspicious regularity in the same direction, which 
generally portend the twin delights of the foxhunter and 
plagues of the Gemsjiiger—a southerly wind and a cloudy sky. 
Determined not to be disheartened, we applied ourselves to 
the necessary task of hurrying the guides, and, on going into 
their room, found them, as we expected, in the middle of break- 
fast. Payot was sitting next to what, in the uncertain light, I 
at first took for a large grease stain on the wall; but presently 
I found that the grease stain was eating bread and cheese, and 
it turned out to be a Chamouni porter, who was so impartially 
dirty that his face, hands, and clothes were all of one uniform 
neutral tint. He was, moreover, a kind of musk-rat in his 
way, for he caused the whole house to be pervaded by a rich 

.tone of garlic. This worthy, we were informed, had been hired 
to lead us to the edge of the Glacier de Bionnassay, and we were 
assured that he knew the path thither perfectly, and could find 
it as well blindfold as not, the latter statement, I am bound to 
say, being strictly true. 

At a little after one we got off, the dirt rter leading, and 
followed the goat-track which winds creel the face of the cliffs 
to the Tétes Rouges, taken by every one who ascends the 
Aiguille du Gofité. So long as the path was quite easy, we 
went on well enough; but when we came to the slopes where 
the trail twists in and out among huge boulders, and pitfalls, and 
evil places, the dirty porter lost his way seoieely and com- 
pletely. It was a peculiarly inopportune moment for doing so, 
inasmuch as we had still two hours of darkness before us, during 
which it might be quite impossible to light upon the faintly- 
marked line of a mountain path, but the guides started in~ 
energetic search, while Buxton and I bewailed our hard fate, and 
Macdonald swore at the dirty porter in French with a polish 
and fluency for which I felt then, and feel still, a respectful 
envy. After much wandering, and holloaing, and waving of 
lanterns, Cachat discovered the track, about half a mile above 
the spot to which our incompetent leader had conducted us, 
and, sending that person to the rear of the caravan—which was 
a great relief for various reasons—we trudged on through the 
night, until sunrise found us on the edge of the Glacier de Bion- 
nassay, opposite those familiar Tétes Rouges which are asso- 
ciated with the earliest history of Alpine exploration. Here our 
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route left that of the Aiguille du Gofité, for we determined to 
turn to the right, and go straight across the Glacier de Bion- 
nassay to a point opposite us, where the ice was cut by a rocky 
promontory jutting out from the main ridge. By climbin 
this tooth, which rose abruptly from the frozen sea, we coul 
survey nearly the whole of the battlemented rampart which 
binds the bourgeois Mont Tricot to the beautiful Aiguille de 
Bionnassay. After we had gone a short distance on the crisp 
ice, we parted from the dirty porter, who did not wish to follow 
us any further; reduced by summary taxation to ten francs, a 
bill of costs which he modestly brought up to twenty-five, and 
left him wailing and cursing on the glacier, while we proceeded 
to scale the rocky promontory, which proved a good deal 
bigger than it looked, and gave more trouble than its position 
in the mountain world at all entitled it to inflict. Standing on 
its highest point, we faced the great chain, Mont Tricot far 
below on our right, and the Aiguille de Bionnassay towering on 
our left; very grand, as a piece of mountain moulding, very 
formidable, as something to = surmounted, seemed that frown- 
ing and rugged wall; and as we gazed, our feelings grew much 
to resemble those of gentlemen who are contemplating a fence 
or a speech—the more we looked at it the less we liked it. 
Aloft it rose and fell in a wavy line of elevations and depres- 
sions, the whole crested by a sharp and delicate aréte ; on its 
sides the glacier lay in varying undulations, sometimes falling 
in long, steep, even slopes, sometimes hideously torn and twisted, 
and everywhere peed er with those long lines of ploughed-up 
snow and scattered ice fragments, which are the mark of an 
avalanche, and of an avalanche alone. 

For a long time we stared somewhat hopelessly, and for a 
long time the countenances of all were strongly expressive of 
‘mountain gloom.’ There seemed to be no particular reason 
for choosing any one part of the glacier more than any other 
part; all struck us as equally offensive and impracticable, but 
at last, by patient investigation, a line was discovered which 
seemed to offer some slight chance of success. To go from 
where we stood straight to the summit was obviously impossible, 
for in places the snow sheets appeared to fall almost with 
the curve of a bellying sail, but by one sinuous route we 
could apparently reach the sky-line; and then we must walk 
or crawl along the aréte as best we might to our goal. It was 
not a very promising path, being crossed in many places by 
avalanche tracks, but there was no other way to the ridge, save 
one which led up a slope so steep that the snow would not lie 
on it, but left the ice in all its gaunt blue nakedness, to be 
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raked by showers of grape from overhanging rocks—an un- 
ei state of things to my mind, for I have never been able to 

ring myself to assent to Buxton’s proposition that showers of 
falling stones materially vary and enliven the dull monotony of 
an ice-slope. 

We took, therefore, to the first route; very trying and la- 
borious, and somewhat dangerous, it proved to be ; for we often 
had to ascend in the path where furious avalanches had come 
weltering down, and to walk on the rough débris left by those 
stormy torrents, where the snow, not having had time to bind 
and consolidate, grew soft and flaccid under the morning sun, 
so that we esti 9 to sink deeper at each step, and with great 
labour made but small progress; wallowing and floundering 
like Christian in the slough of despond, but with no Evange- 
list to give us a helping hand; and when, at last, with much 
effort, we had surmounted these mountain quicksands, we found 
ourselves perched on a beautifully-rounded ice-bank, of which 
the delicate curve ran upwards so steeply, that I looked down 
between my heels on the head of the man beneath me, and 
wondered if he was standing on nothing, as he seemed to be, 
thinking of the old school diagram, which represents a large 
ship sailing on a very small world. Here, poor Cachat, who 
was leading, had to cut so many steps that my arms ached for 
him sympathetically ; while his exertions, as usual in such 
cases, did not seem to bring us one iota nearer the ridge, and 
the wearisome hacking went on until, just when I was beginning 
to give up all hope, and was registering a mental vow to pass 
the rest of a misspent life upon the Bedford level, I saw 
Cachat’s figure clear against the sky. A moment afterwards, 
standing beside him, I was aware that the ridge was reached 
at last, and that he was gazing upon the northern Glacier 
de Miage, while above us, ‘ high in the misty north,’ towered 
the Bionnassay peak. It had required five hours of hard 
toil to bring us from the rocky promontory below to the 
aréte; and, though the day was well advanced, and the sum- 
mit still distant, flesh and blood required a little rest, so we 
nestled down upon some warm and not uncomfortable rocks. 
The guides ate and smoked as guides can eat and smoke. 
Buxton and Macdonald, in a state of full contentment, followed 
their example, and renewed a tremendous discussion, which 
they had begun the day before at Chamouni, as to the true 
relation of Greek and Sanscrit roots, while I—but alas the 
deep snow had sorely discomfited me and I was obliged 
to turn my back on food, tobacco, and philology, for the same 
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reasons which frequently induce gentlemen, when crossing the 
channel, to gaze stedfastly over the lee bulwarks. 

After a short time we awoke to a sense of duty; the argu- 
ments of the linguists ceased; the guides put back into the 
knapsacks all the provisions which had not been more ae 
packed, and we started along the aréte for the beautiful pe 
round the spire-like point of which clinging folds of impene- 
trable mist were now rapidly gathering. 

An aréte is frequently much less pleasing when it is under 
foot than when it is seen from below. ‘ The child, the cripple, 
the man of grey hairs,’ who, it seems, ought to have a monopoly 
of Alpine enjoyment, may comfort themselves with this as- 
surance, as they watch the inferior beings who are painfully 
balancing on the sharp knife Bos Our ridge was peculiarly 
unpleasant, having one side of shiny ice and the other of 
treacherous rocks, on which were small ledges ingeniously con- 
trived to support the foot just up to the moment when the 
whole weight of the body rested on it, and then to break 
smartly away. I found that we advanced both under and over 
difficulties, although I myself was particularly well placed, 
having in front Cachat, and behind me six feet of substantial 
material in the shape of Buxton, who, firm as the mainmast of 
a three-decker, was ever ready when I tripped to jerk me on 
to my legs, with a smiling admonition to pull myself together 
and go at it again—the which I did to the best of my capacity. 
Things, however, began to look disagreeable; the weather, 
which at one time seemed promising, had now taken altogether 
to bad courses; a heavy snowfall set in shortly after we left 
our resting-place, the wind rose rapidly, and a tremendous 
thunderstorm seemed to be advancing towards us from not 
far-distant hills. Our path, too, became worse and worse. 
First, we had to balance upon the crumbling insecure snow- 
crest; then to crawl round pinnacles of shaly treacherous 
rocks, all slimy from half-melted snow; finally to hack and hew a 
footway on a vast sheet of steeply-rising ice, where the dense 
snowfall seemed to grow thicker and thicker, and where the 
wind caught up the light feathery powder as it fell, wreathed 
it into fantastic spirals, and smote us in the face with it, as we 
occasionally halted on our course, literally unable to see any- 
thing in the yeasty haze made by the falling flakes as they 
mixed with the whirling eddies of the tourmente. We had to 
listen, moreover, as each step was slowly fashioned, to a quaint 
humming sound which the steel axe-heads gave out, something 
musical in tone, but nevertheless evil to heat, for it told us 


-that we were now in the very heart of the thunderstorm. 
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Presently, we came to a place where the great.ice-bank was 
crowned by a ridge as sharp and delicate as the crest of a 


breaking wave, and along this we first walked, and then. 


straddled awkwardly, striving anxiously to peer through the 
meshes of the blinding snow, for we knew now that we must 
be either on the summit or close to it; but the ridge rose with so 
ntle an inclination that it was very hard to tell where it was 
Fighst. At last the snow curtain lifted for afew moments, 
and we found that we were either on the mountain’s culminat- 
ing point or that we had just passed it, for in front the aréte 
sank rapidly, seeming to grow yet keener as it descended. 
Assuredly it was sharp enough at the place we had reached, 
for we could not stand upright even for a moment, but sat, so 
mailed.in snow that we looked like uncouth statues put up 
there as some kind of scarecrow to prevent future trespassers 
from coming to such places. We had, however, the cheerin 
thought that we had reached a top which amid all the vari 
forms of mountain excentricity had a certain character of its 
own, for the Aiguille de Bionnassay may be said to end in a 
blade rather than in a point, as it is crowned by a sharp parapet, 
which for some distance is almost level, jutting straight out 
from the great ice-cone which encases part of the final peak. 
From our uneasy perch we could see the marvellously thin 
aréte fall away in a huge curve to a point far below where one 
of the solid walls radiating from the Déme du Goiité gave an 
abutment to that glorious flying buttress, and, foreshortened as 
it was to us, the arc appeared absolutely semicircular. I re- 
member well that I thought it at the moment the most terrific 
thing I had ever seen in the Alps, but I am perfectly aware 
that a highly exaggerated impression is likely to be received 
of a ridge seen by half-frozen men in the middle of a tremend- 
ous storm, from the summit of a virgin peak. I should add, that 
we had but scant time for observation, as the snow soon closed 
in again, hiding alike aréte and Déme, and in a way recalling 
us to the realities of life, for we found that it was now past three 
o'clock, fourteen hours haying elapsed since we left the Pavillon 
de Belle Vue, and the immediate question which suggested it- 
self was what on earth were we to do next. Buxton was charmed 
with our position, and blandly proposed that we should remain a 
couple of hours or so to see if the weather would clear. When 
this proposition was gloomily rejected, he cheerily observed that 
it was astonishing to find so much depression at so great an ele- 
vation, adding, as he opened the brandy flask, that he would soon 
put everybody in possession of high spirits—remarks which I did 
not repeat to the guides, as I considered that their nerves were 
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sufficiently tried already. They were, however, consulted on 
the general question, and it was speedily agreed that we must 
give uptheidea of reaching the Déme du Goité, first, because 
there was not time; secondly, because it seemed impossible ; 
that we must descend the ice-bank we had come up, and try to 
force our way down to the Glacier de Miage by the unknown 
southern slopes of the ridge, for not one of the party was the 
least inclined to attempt the descent on the northern side, by 
those slopes of snow and ice over which we had reached the 
crest of the wall, and I think that such a course would have 
led to a practical illustration of the action of gravitation and 
friction. 

Coming down the ice-bank, with the furious storm still raging, 
was very grim work, so ing, indeed, that without appearing 
to magnify dangers and difficulties, I could hardly describe the 
manner in which it affected both guides and travellers at the time; 
but we got to the bottom at ‘last, and retraced our footsteps 
along the aréte which, little as we had liked it before, we were 
very glad to regain. Then we turned to the left, down a huge 
couloir, which traversed the southern rocks, and followed it till 
it became rugged and precipitous, then taking to another, 
then to another, and then to another, for the couloirs on the 
south side of the Bionnassay ridge are like the capital letters in 
an Act of Parliament—there are plenty of them, but they are 
not arranged on any particular system. All this time we were 
much harassed by Liting stones, to the great wrath of Buxton, 
who declared that it was very hard for these wanderers, who 
could go down the mountain anywhere they liked, to insist on 
taking the only route which was practicable for human beings, 
adding that he sincerely hoped they might gather no moss. 

We reached, at twilight, the head of the northern branch of the 
Glacier de Miage, getting, with some difficulty, on to a patch of 
rocks just as night fell; and on these rocks, with the texture 
of which we became intimately acquainted, we found it 
necessary to take up our quarters, as further progress was ob- 
viously impossible until daylight. Very wretched indeed was 
our plight. Food we had, but no drink whatever ; indeed, dur- 
ing the day we had drank nothing but a little brandy, for we 
had spoilt our old wine by putting it into new bottles, that is 
into bottles of new macintosh, which gave to the liquor a pleasant 
bouquet of caoutchouc, and, in truth, that was nota wine to make 
glad the heart of man. There were streams enough, but they 
could not be reached, and I cannot say that we were the least 
consoled for the want of something potable by Buxton’s remark, 
that there would be plenty of mountain dew about next morning. 
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‘Worst of all, we were wet through, for the fine snow had 
‘penetrated everywhere, and we learnt from Buxton’s excellent 
aneroid that we were eleven thousand five hundred feet up. 
We could see before it grew quite dark that we were above 
the level of the Col de Miage. 

Fortunately it was a calm night, the storm having passed 
‘away, and, in spite of discomfort, it was impossible not to feel 
the aauo of the moonlit mountains round us. Very st q 
too, was it to note the gradual extinction of sound all over the 
glacier as the eold became more intense; when we first 
reached the rocks, the pleasant sound of a hundred tiny cas- 
cades broke the silence of the night, but one by one the frost 
quieted them all, till there was nothing left save the roar of a 
considerable torrent near our eyrie, and in time the turn came for 
that powerful voice to be hushed as it dwindled away to a mere 
thread of sound, and at last went out altogether, leaving 
nothing to disturb the universal stillness—a stillness to us the 
more impressive that some uncertainty as to whether we might 
not ultimately be frozen as well as the streams gave that 
slight feeling of the terrible which is said to be essential to a 
due appreciation of the sublime. 

Some falling stones flying over our heads, with a roar like that 
of a cannon-ball, caused us to quit our first gite,and we had to 
take refuge on a sloping bit of rock, which was like one of the 
medieval torture cages, for you could neither lie, stand, nor sit 
there comfortably ; and on this unpleasant spot we passed seven 
miserable hours, varied by a few brief intervals of sleep, or 
rather of what has been aptly termed ‘ semi-conscious wrig- 
gling.’ Everybody tried a variety of positions, and gave them 
up successively, for each seemed worse than the others; Mac- 
donald did certainly, at first, congratulate himself on having 
found a soft place in the rocks, but he changed his mind when 
he found that he was sitting on some lumps of ice, which illus- 
trated the principle of reotietives beautifully by thawings under 
him first and cleaving to him afterwards. Wearily enough 
the night wore away, but still the old destroyer of men and 
things was at work, and presently a certain greyness in the sky, 
and an increasing crispness in the air told that the day was near. 
A nightcap of caoutchouc-flavoured wine, a couch of rocks, and a 
‘morning bath of dew affect mendifferently. I was stiff, and per- 
haps a little snappish ; but Buxton, as dawn drew nigh, was smil- 
ing so pleasantly at vacancy over his pipe that I could not help 
asking him with some acerbity the reason of his untimely merri- 
ment; he answered that an argument about the Greek and San- 
scrit roots had just occurred to him, which would effectually 
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dispose of Macdonald’s paradoxes, and when, with a praiseworth 
desire to say something cheerful, I made the veracious remark, 
that inasmuch as all thi must have an end, even that weari- 
some night must finish, he airily replied, that the axiom was 
sound, but that in the present case the question was, which 
would come to an end first, the night or ourselves. 

Dawn did break at last, but so late that for the first time in 
my life I was inclined to think the sun a late riser, and we 
shook ourselves into some kind of automatic liveliness, while 
Cachat, as soon as he was partially thawed, peered about in 
search of a way down. I admired his easy strength as he lightly 
stepped from one crumbling ledge to another, and perched him- 
self on the point of a projecting pinnacle—a wild figure, not un- 
suited to the desolate glory of that mountain wilderness. 
Icicles still hung from his long beard, and bangles of ice glit- 
tered on his shoulders; his ss, disordered by the night’s 
bivouac, draped itself about his muscular form with a certain 
natural grace and fitness, heightened by his having the day be- 
fore travelled down some nubbly rocks in a sitting position, 
thereby tearing a large piece completely out of—but this is a 
digression. e descended the rocks which, though not bad, 
were trying for tired limbs; and when near the base of them we 
turned for a last look at the mountain we were leaving, to my 
horror I heard Buxton remarking of the noble peak, that it 
was still untrodden by the foot of man. Zealously I vindicated 
our claim to having reached the highest point. ‘ True,’ an- 
swered Buxton, ‘ but it was not on our feet that we got there.’ 

Eight wearisome hours over rocks, glacier, grass slopes, 
and igh road, took us from our gite to St. Gervais, where 
we arrived, under a broiling sun, at noon. Very cold was 
our reception at that refined watering place. The hotel was 
filled with foreigners, who had come there for the baths— 
which they certainly wanted—and who recked not of moun- 
tains or the Alpine Club. The high breeding which we 
are justly told to expect on the Continent caused many a 
glance of supercilious wonder to be directed towards our soiled 
garments and thick boots, and when, with dejected mien, we 
entered the salle & manger, a shudder of subdued horror ran 
through the polite assembly, whereat Buxton remarked, with 
truth, that it was astonishing to find so much iciness in people 
who obviously had so little to do with cold water. All through 
dinner we were made to feel that we were not in our proper 
place; and many atime would a fair-haired Frdudein turn round 
with her knife still between her rosy lips, or a stately Graf 
pause ere his fingers had completed the circuit of his half 
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cleaned plate, to gaze with haughty contempt on the three 
Englishmen who, with true insular arrogance, thought them- 
selves justified in sitting down to a midday table d’héte in 
flannel shirts and knickerbockers. 

Of the remainder of the day I shall give no account; first, 
because it was not particularly connected with the Aiguille de 
Bionnassay ; secondly, because my recollection of what passed 
after that midday dinner is, for some reason, hazy. I do, how- 
ever, distinctly remember, that, at an advanced period in the 
afternoon, Buxton and Macdonald were continuing their dis- 
cussion about the Greek and Sanscrit roots, while Cachat, in 
whom a desire to expatiate on our achievements, struggled with 
a certain thickness of utterance, which he very justly attributed 
to the number of ice-steps he had been obliged to cut, was ex- 
plaining to an — audience how we had ascended a 
mountain many thousand feet higher than Mont Blanc, and 
slept.in a cave hewn from the living ice. 


Tue Guacrer pu Dime. By E. N, Buxton. 


f  ipncer the expedition described by Mr. Grove, we were 

compelled by stress of weather to spend ten days of our 
time unprofitably at that modern Capua, Chamouni—bargain- 
ing for artificial agates, ine heavy dinners, racing to the 

ontanvert against time, and feeding our imaginations on all 
sorts of ambitious schemes against neighbouring passes and 
peaks, the broad bases of which were all that we were permitted 
to see. Once we tried to reach the Jardin, but, alas for the de- 
moralizing effect of good living, most of the party were quite 
unequal to the task. 

During _ of this time we were much troubled by a strike 
of our guides—a strike not for rise of wages, but against the 
employment of non-union men. We had one day found youn 
Taugwald lounging outside the hotel, having been just paid o 
by his employer, and looking out for a return job. As he is a 
strong lad we engaged him as our porter. Just at this time 
Jean Baptiste Croz had come back from Zermatt, looking ema- 
ciated and almost crazed at the loss of his brother. His grief 
found vent in wild tales and half-formed accusations agai 
the men who had been with him at the time of his death. The 
garrulous Frenchmen who listened, sympathized, and believed, 
and spread these reports, and the morning after engaging 
Taugwald our guides came to us, and made an shomiaablerait 
cusation, first against him and then against his father, and 
announced that they dare not and would not go with him. 
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They probably expected that we must, on this, get rid of Taug- 
wald, and were surprised when they were told that if that was 
their determination, we must pay them off. We cared nothing 
for Taugwald, and should have much preferred to leave him 
and keep our guides, but as we could not desert him in such a 
strait, we were obliged to pay them and let them £-- After a 
few days, and when we thought they had recovered their senses, 
we let them know that they might accompany us and Taugwald 
when we left Chamouni, if they chose. Cachat eventuall 
availed himself of this permission, but Payot, though he well 
knew he was wrong, preferred the luxury of thinking him- 
self injured, to humble pie and honest emolument. I should 
be sorry if on this account any of his old friends ceased to em- 
ploy him, as I think he was led astray by foolish and wicked men, 
and it is the only mistake of the kind I have known him to 
make during six years’ friendship. 

In the meanwhile we had another string to our bow—a 
good and trusty cord, too—in Jacob Anderegg, who was wait- 
ing Macdonald’s arrival at Zermatt. Having got Taugwald 

dled to us, we made the best use of him we could, and 
posted him off to Zermatt, with orders not to eat or sleep till 
he got there, and to bring Jacob back to us. At the end of 
the second day he arrived. 

It was not till the 6th of August that the weather mended 
sufficiently for any considerable expeditions. By that time 
we had become almost callous to misfortune. e gave up 
even the daily constitutional in the rain, and sought refuge 
from our despair in billiards and tobacco. 

At midnight on the night of the 6th, we fled from the scene 
of dissipation, and took the path to the Pierre Pointue in that 
comatose state which some writers say makes progress so easy 
and delightful in the hours of darkness. Our plan had been 
to get away from Chamouni by the Col du Géant, but at the 
last moment we changed it for the twenty-fifth time, and de- 
termined to vary it by ong over the Déme and down on to 
the Miage Glacier by Mr. Reilly’s route of the year before. 

Besides our three selves there were Jacob Anderegg, Jean 
Pierre Cachat, and young Taugwald. The host of the Pierre 
Pointue knew of our coming, and was prepared with ‘ encore un 
gigot, which experience teaches him the enduring Englishman 
will be persuaded to buy. While waiting for this we amused 
ourselves by examining the wonderful assortment of garments 
which are considered necessary to a successful ascent of Mont 
Blanc. The most remarkable of these is a kind of knitted helmet 
of medizval shape and ferocious appearance. It is drawn over 
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the whole head and neck, and is in some respects a sensible 
garment, but it has one or two manifest disadvantages. One 
is that, as your hat cannot be worn over it, it must either be 
nicely balanced on the top or carried in the hand. The other 
is, that the hole which has to be left for seeing and eating 
allows the nose and a piece of cheek, the size of a cutlet, to be 
roasted and toasted into an exact resemblance of that article, 
while the rest of the face is preserved as pale as the day it left 
Burlington Arcade. 

As soon as we took to the ice it was clear that our work was 
cut out for us. Even at Pierre Echelle it was covered with 
several inches of fresh snow, which was soon half way up to 
our knees, and at the Grands Mulets we were so decidedly 
pumped that a halt for breakfast was an acceptable relief, though 
the rocks were too much covered with snow to sit upon, and no 
appetite could stand the stale concentrated smell of the cabane. 
This seems to be caused by a habit the guides have of leavin 
behind all the surplus meat which they cannot eat—no smal 

ickings, as anybody can tell who has had to pay a provision 
bill at Chamouni. At any rate the nuisance calls loudly for 
some prompt sanitary reform. 

Leaving the Grands Mulets we crossed the glacier, and got 
on to the lower slopes of the Déme by some steep rocks which 
are the commencement of the cliff which, higher up, overhangs 
the Petit Plateau. We chose this way because, being the 
most direct, we thought it would be the shortest, and also be- 
cause we hoped that the snow would not have rested in such 
quantities on the exposed ridge as in the valley. But this very 
circumstance proved a serious hindrance, as the long, hot sum- 
mer had consolidated the névé, and where it had been blown 
clear of snow, steps had to be cut in hard ice. O posite the 
Petit Plateau the ridge we were on begins to expand into great 
swelling fields and hills of snow, and over these it was not par- 
ticularly easy to steer a correct course, through the mist which 
now closed in upon us. It was one of those semi-transparent 
mists which admit a good deal of diffused light; is a decided 
relief from the full blistering glare of the sun, and is altogether 
rather a cheery atmospheric condition than otherwise, but which 
effectually obscures your vision of anything more than twenty 
yards off. Once we were brought to a standstill by finding 
ourselves on a round hill, which might or might not be the top 
of the Dome. The slope fell away in front of us, and we could 
not see enough to pronounce whether the next rise was the Dome 
or the Bosse. We rightly decided that our hill was a spurious 
imitation, and started again up the next slope. In another 
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half-hour a fortunate break in the cloud showed us our position. 
We were a few hundred yards from the top of the Déme, and 
had worked round to the west side of it, so that we were oppo- 
site to, and on a level with the Aiguille de Bionnassay. e 
ridge, of which the Aiguille is the culminating point, springs 
from close to the summit of the Déme. This junction-point it 
was now all-important to us to find. In the momentary interval 
of clear weather we had observed that it was hidden by a shoulder 
of the Déme, but it seemed to be about fifteen minutes off, and 
a little below us. The mist now closed in thicker than before. 
We worked round the slopes, gradually descending. A very 
slight divergence from the right direction might entangle us in 
the cliffs above the Bionnassay Glacier, or, on the other hand, 
we might, by out ni too high, miss the ridge altogether. But 
by a brilliant stroke of genius, or a fortunate fluke, we hit it off 
toa yard. It was one o’clock, and owing to the soft snow and 
hard ice, we had taken 5} hours from the Grands Mulets and 
13 from Chamouni, and we had a descent before us of 8,000 
feet before we could hope to reach even the ice of the Miage 
Glacier. 

Most travellers must have admired the exquisite curves of 
this ridge, at one end of which we stood, for it is the first that 
is seen of Mont Blanc in driving from Geneva. It runs almost 
on a level from the Déme to the Aiguille de Bionnassay, and is 
13 miles long by Mr. Reilly’s map. It is bent towards the 
south like an elbow, and from the Dome to the angle of the 
elbow, which is half way, it is broad and straight ; thence to the 
summit of the Aiguille _ Bionnassay it is extremely narrow and 
waving. This angle is the point which Mr. Reilly reached 
from the Miage Glacier in 1864, and we had intended to follow 
his route the reverse way. 

The mist now did us a great mischief, but though I should 
be sorry to repeat the experience thereby gained, I should be 
still more loth to have missed it. As soon as we got on to the 
ridge it became clear enough to see some hundreds of yards 
down the slope on the left, which, though steep, was covered 
with a great accumulation of fresh, but not powdery snow, and 
looked very much like a short cut on Reilly’s route, which lay, 
in fact, more than a mile further on and down a wholly different 

lacier. At any rate the descent looked so inviting after our 
ong grind, that we yielded to the temptation.* : 


* There is a woodcut of the western end of Mont Blanc from a 
drawing ¥ Mr. Reilly, published in the Alpine Journal for last Sep- 
tember. line drawn down the middle of the picture also bisects 
that branch of the Glacier du Déme which we followed, and corre- 
sponds almost precisely with the line of our descent. 
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We descended, I should think, 1,500 or 2,000 feet, plough- 
ing comfortably up to our knees, and were beginning to see the 
flatter surface of the glacier below, while there was still enough 
haze to diminish the 5p seh distance, and make all look 
smooth and pleasant in front, when Grove’s hat blew off, and 
trundled downwards. We were carefully watching where it 
would go, with a view to recovering it at the bottom, when it 
suddenly disappeared, and we then noticed what seemed to be a 
faint line drawn across the névé at that place, and that beyond 
it, what appeared to be the continuation of the slope, was of a 
yellower colour than the snow close at hand. Ina few minutes 
more we were near enough to see that the line was the edge of 
a cliff of some sort, and that the yellow névé beyond was, in 
fact, many hundred feet below it. As soon as we got to the 
edge, I know that one at least of the party thought there was 
nothing for it but to retrace our steps and spend the cheeriest 
night we could in the cabane on the Aiguille du Gofté. The 
whole glacier seemed to have slipped away from its source, 
causing a fault—to use a geological term—that extended 
from side to side—a cliff circling round the head of the 
glacier. For the greater part of its height it was not perfectly 
precipitous, and was so much broken that it seemed possible to 
cut a way down it, but its upper portion was a sheer glassy 
wall of ice, stretching right across the glacier. The on 
both sides had our first attention, but they were almost as steep 
as the ice, and there was no footing on them. Then we ran up 
and down the edge, each on his own account, looking for some 
means of escape, and finding none; and then we followed Jacob 
or Cachat about, in hopes of hearing some word of consolation 
from their oracular lips. At one place the cliff was vertical for 
only 25 feet, or thereabouts, and it would have been possible to 
drive in an axe, and let ourselves down, but the landing below 
in that place was hardly less precarious than the wall itself. In 
fact—to use an Americanism—it made one ‘squirm ’ to look over 
the edge. There was another place nearer the side of the 
glacier which to my eyes seemed so hopeless that I didn’t look 
twice at it—a great three-cornered sérac, which had parted 
from the edge, and was tottering to its fall, causing a rift in 
the face of the cliff which might or might not extend to the 
foot of the wall. Twice Jacob had lain down on his stomach 
and peered over the edge at this place, but each time he had 
come away with a shrug and a grunt, and gone back to the 
place where the cliff was lowest, which Cachat seemed to place 
most reliance in. Once more he returned, and boldly heapt 
from the edge on to the sérac. From there he was better able to 
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judge of the possibility of turning the cleft into a subway. 
After a long inspection, he called on us to follow. When we 
all stood on the sérac we had fairly cut off our power of retreat, 
for though it was easy with a short run to jump across on to 
the sérac, it was not possible to jump back without a — 
tug from above. Immediately below us the cleft was block 
with snow to within a few yards of the surface, and we were 
lowered on to this one by one, the last man coming down with a 
run, while those below stood firm to catch him, a system of 
tactics that we had recourse to many times during the after- 
noon. The snow we had alighted on gave us guid acting: and 
we descended some distance further into the bowels of the 
glacier by its means. When this came to an end, Jacob pro- 
ceeded to cut diagonally downwards, planting his steps on each 
side alternately. This was slow work, and the smooth blue 
walls drew largely on our stock of vital heat. 

These same walls raised a question as to whether there is any 
foundation for the popular definition of néyé, namely, uncon- 
solidated snow. They were composed of ice as hard and trans- 
parent as any to be found in the artificial caves on the Rosen- 
laui. And yet we were ata height of 12,000 feet, and many 
thousands of feet above the limits of what is called ‘ névé.’ Cer- 
tainly, whenever I have had an opportunity of observing its 
constitution below the surface in the higher parts of a glacier, 
whether in step cutting or on an exposed ridge, or as in this case, 
in the midst of a snowy basin, I have always found ice, worthy 
of the name; and I question whether the layer of powdery or 
granulated snow is ever more than a few feet thick on the top 
of the denser material. The effect of the weather is so quickly 
to granulate the surfaces and cause a superficial resemblance to 
snow that none but a fresh breakage exhibits the clear ice, and 
as such a breakage generally takes the form of a cleft in the 
smooth névé, it is seldom that a travellet is able to observe it 
as we did. . 

All this time that we worked downwards, or rather that Jacob 
worked and we supported ourselves with outstretched legs, the 
excitement was too great for us to think much of the cold, as we 
were never able to see for many yards what was before us. But 
at last light began to be reflected on the walls in front of us as 
well as from above, and, on turning a corner in the crevasse, 
we saw out through the split that it made in the face of the 
cliff. At the bottom of the split, which we could easily have 
reached, the cliff outside was too sheer for a footing, so Jacob 
cut upwards again towards a higher point where it looked more 
promising, the crevasse here became too broad for a pair of 
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legs to stretch across, this was a grand difficulty. The manner 
in which Jacob solved it was a masterpiece of mountaineering 
skill, quite the chef dauvre of the many really scientific dodges 
which he had recourse to that day. I cannot tell how he de- 
fied the laws of gravitation while he cut the necessary supports 
for us, and while we were waiting round the corner, unless he 
floated in the air, but as each of us came to pass the difficulty, 
he found, first a series of big pigeon-holes for his feet in the 
perpendicular wall, then a corresponding series of little ones 
above the level of his head for his left hand, and finally, a 
third series of small deep holes in the opposite wall, which was 
distant six or seven feet. The use of these last was to bring 
out the capabilities of the axe as a third leg. This was held at 
arm’s-length against the opposite wall, the holes being intended 
to prevent the point slipping. You were then able by its 
means to jam yourself against the ice, and move along tripod 
fashion, till, on reaching the edge, a big red hand was thrust 
round the corner, and seizing yours, drew you round into broad 
daylight, on to a small platform of limited character on the out- 
side, and one by one we emerged like rabbits, 60 feet lower than 
where we had entered. 

We had only got about a third of the way down the cliff, but 
what remained, although it was hardly less steep, and afforded ~ 
ample opportunity for the display of Jacob’s ingenuity and stick- 
ing powers, was of a much more broken character, and after our 
late triumph we hardly believed in anything which could stop 
him. There was only one possible way, and that Cachat 
strenuously maintained was impossible. He detached himself 
and went to look for a better, but came back in ten minutes 
and in silence resumed the rope; we did not inquire whether 
his search had been successful. 

Iam afraid that during the next part of the descent poor 
Grove could hardly have enjoyed himself. He was the last of 
the Herrschaft on the line ; our route was raked by some séracs 
above of doubtful stability; we were in a hurry, and at each 
awkward corner which we had passed with slow and certain 
steps, he was assailed with bitter words for not following at a 
smart canter. In fact, whether he would or no, he was made to 
follow at a smart canter by an application of the force of ten- 
sion, but I must say that he submitted to be torn along from 
step to step, and often out of the steps altogether, in a way 
which showed an admirable confidence in the Manilla rope 
which he had himself so thoroughly tested. 

After 24 hours of ingenious manceuvres and cramping posi- 
tions, and masterly combinations of finger-holds, always so 
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arranged that our weight should be distributed over many 
points of support, and our safety never allowed to depend on 
the stability of one, (which I take it is the grand secret of 
mountaineering), we reached the foot of the cliff, and pausing a 
moment under the sheltering care of a large fragment of ice, to 
stretch ourselves and recover Grove’s hat, which lay on the snow 
close at hand, we started and ran as hard as we could over the 
remains of avalanches which covered some acres of the glacier, 
till we were out of their range. We kept down the middle of 
the Glacier du Déme, for that was the name of the great stream 
whose fortunes we had unwittingly followed instead of those of 
the Miage Glacier, into whose deep straight trough it pours. 
Soon we came to the top of an icefall. This was not appa- 
rently of any great difficulty, and the Chamouniard of course 
proposed that we should make our way down it, but the Ger- 
man, as was his nature to, chose the rocks on the left bank. I 
cannot say for certain that we should have done any better on 
the glacier, but it soon became evident that as it was, we had 
no longer any chance of getting clear of the ice before night. 
The rocks proved far more obstinate than we anticipated, and 
though we encountered no difficulty to compare with what we 
had overcome in the icecliff, it was repeatedly necessary to 
detach the party and use the whole rope to let them down one 
by one, like sacks, over some steep face of rock or awkward 
ledge, to surer footing below. Time passed quickly, and our 
progress was very slow. Another night out seemed now inevit- 
able, and we began to look about anxiously for a favourable 
place to spend it in, The rocks we were on would not do at 
all, as they were far too steep to allow of stamping about in the 
night, a most important, if not essential condition. The only 

lace in sight was a moraine some way down the glacier on 
its opposite bank, if we could get there in time. 

After 3 hours on the rocks, we got on to a small lateral 
branch of the Glacier du Déme, which led us down again to it 
at last, with a short hour of daylight left to make the best we 
could of. And we did make the best of it. We started off at 
a round trot, and kept it up as long as the nature of the glacier 
permitted ; and even when it didn’t, the pace was not slackened, 
for we made up our minds at all hazards not to improve on our 
night on the rocks of the Bionnassay, by spending this one on 
the ice. Once, we were nearly floored by a big split at right- 
angles to our course. It seemed too broad to jump, and yet no 
other means of escape presented itself, so there was nothing for 
it but to doso. There was barely rope enough between the men, 
but as each jumped, the next followed as near as he dared to 
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the edge to allow as much tether as possible, while he himself 
was held up by those behind. This answered well, though the 
rope was severely strained at each successive leap. Only poor 
Cachat, who was last, had no one to restrain him from behind, 
and was almost gedin. This passed, we soon got clear of 
all further intricacies, and throwing off the rope, we strolled 
across a level slope of ice which separated us from the moraine, 
congratulating ourselves on the superior nature of our accom- 
modation. One big rock had attracted our attention when yet 
a great way off, and to our delight we found it partly hollow 
underneath. Here we established ourselves, after pulling out 
the most nubbly stones, and made favourable comparison 
between this and our quarters on the northern Miage Glacier. 
There was but one drawback; we had no water, and our wine 
was all gone. Cachat went in search of a stream as soon as 
we arrived, but it was so dark that he was unable to find any ; 
on this account, dinner was rather a failure, for we could not 
swallow without drink. 

After 14 hours of resting and intermittent dozing, the sky 

ew light behind the jagged edge of Mont Broglie, and the 

ll moon rose. The light was so brilliant that things were 
almost as plainly seen as by day. We were so comfortable, 
that if it had not been for want of water, I think we should have 
stayed where we were. But we could hear a rivulet gurgling 
under the ice in a tantalizing manner a few yards off, which 
aggravated our thirst to such a degree that in the hope of 
finding some lower down we started again, and before long 
came upon a spring, which was, however, too stinging cold 
to be refreshing. 

We were now on the lowest spur of the buttress which 
divides the Glacier du Déme from that of the Northern Miage. 
The last few hundred feet were steep enough to be a bore in 
the deceptive light of the moon and in our tired condition, so 
telling the men to find out the best way and then call us, we 
curled ourselves up in a hollow and dozed again. In a quarter 
of an hour a voice below told us to come on, and at 12 o’clock 
we got down on to the Miage Glacier, whose comparatively 
level stream we ought to have begun to follow 10 or 11 hours be- 
fore. From that time I remember nothing but many an un- 
satisfying drink and many a sleepy stumble, till we got on to the 
broad level path of the Allée Blanche. There all fear of glacier 
pools and nasty loose stones being at an end, I went soundly 
and unmistakeably asleep, and dreamt comfortable dreams of 
trout and cutlets and champagne, as I walked. Once or twice 
I faintly suggested spending the rest of the night where we were, 
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but the idea was treated with scorn by my more persistent compa- 
nions, and I trudged on, a hungry somnambulist, until at last 
broad daylight and pleasant anticipation quickened the sleepy 
blood and lifted the heavy eyelids. At half-past 5 we entered 
Bertolini’s, and then—may his shadow never be less—my 
dreams were more than realised. 


A Nigut ADVENTURE IN THE SULDENTHAL, JUNE 18TH, 
1866. By F. F. Tucker. 


{NONSCIOUS of our own rectitude of intention, and con- 
firmed in it by the assurances of the police in the Val di 

Sole that ‘der Krieg’ was, as the Germans finely say, ‘ noch 
nicht los,’ and that, a duly provided with properly viséd pass- 
ports, we might cross the frontier without fear of molestation, 
my friend Mr. F, A. Y. Brown of Genoa, and I, with our 
respective guides, Christian Almer and Franz Andermatten, 
proceeded quietly to carry out our plan of campaign in the 
Orteler group, by first effecting (on the 16th June) a new pass 
from Cogolo and Pejo to Sta. Catarina. An account of this ex- 
pedition, as well as of the subsequent and very successful one 
from the last-named place to the Suldenthal, will be found in 
another part of the present number, and I will not weary the 
reader with topographical details which he may find elsewhere. 
Suffice it to say that, having despatched most of our baggage 
direct to Bormio, we had left Sta. Catarina at 1 a.m. on the 
18th of June, intending to sleep at Gampenhdéfe in the Sulden- 
thal, and make our way thence to the Valtelline, on the follow- 
ing day by a pass between the Orteler Spitz and Klein-Zebru. 
Before 3 p.m. the first half of the programme had been accom- 
plished in what we flattered ourselves might be considered a 
brilliant manner, for in little more than ten hours’ actual walk- 
ing we had ascended two hitherto unclimbed summits,—La For- 
naccia and the S.W. or highest peak of the Cevedale,—amongst 
the finest of the group, and discovered three first-class new 
asses, from 11,400 to 12,200 feet in height (the last being, I 
elieve, the loftiest in the Austrian Alps), besides traversing a 
fourth, the beautiful Janiger Scharte, first crossed last year by 
my friend Herr Mojsisovics the Secretary of the Austrian 
pen-Verein. Our reception at Gampenhéfe was most friendly ; 
the weather was charming, and promised well for the morrow; 
and as we lay stretched at our ease upon the soft turf, quaffing 
bowls of creamy milk, in full view of the Orteler and Kénigs- 
spitz, recalling pleasant memories of past triumphs, and antici- 
pating fresh victories, we might be pardoned if our reflections 
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were at times of an exultant order, and if, in happy uncon- 
sciousness of what a few hours were to bring forth, 

It seemed no summer cloud of passing woe 

Could fling its shadow on so fair a show ; 

It seemed the joyous forms that feasted there 

Were all too blythe for woe, too gay for care. 

Travellers in the Suldenthal usually avail themselves of the 
hospitality of the worthy Geistlicher at St. Gertrud (or 
Sulden), about half-an-hour lower down the valley, but Gam- 

enhéfe itself, being inhabited throughout the year, furnishes 
fetter quarters than are usually to be met with at so consider- 
able an elevation (6,165 feet), and within a quarter of an hour 
of the foot of the glacier; half-an-hour, too, is worth saving in a 
long day’s work, so we decided to let well alone, and contented 
ourselves with sending Christian and Franz down in the course 
of the afternoon for fresh supplies of cheese, bread, and wine, 
with which they returned in time for the evening meal. One 
by one the various members of the household dropped in, and 
as soon as the table was cleared a little entertainment was 
improvised for our worthy hosts and their family, in the shape 
of sundry simple conjuring tricks, winding up with a display of 
‘drawing-room lightning,’ and magnesium wire, a small 
store of which portable articles can highly be recommended 
to mountaineers, as an unfailing means of making themselves 
agreeable to the simple Alpine folk. | Amidst shouts of * Was 
fiir Kunst!’ ‘ Das ist Hexerei!’ and peals of merry laughter, 
an hour passed away, and just as we began to hint at bed, the 
arrival of a small outlying Geisbube, whose duties as a sort of 
pastoral long-stop had detained him late afield thus causing him 
to miss the fun, was hailed by all as an excuse for a repetition of 
the special wonders, till we were obliged to insist on the abso- 
lute necessity of betaking ourselves to rest. The supply of hay 
being small it was allotted to the guides who retired to a 
neighbouring grange, whilst our hospitable hostess made up a 
comfortable bed for B. and me on the floor of the cozy Stube, 
on which we stretched ourselves about 8.30, after giving 
instructions to be called a little after midnight. 

All had been quiet for about an hour, and B. and I were 
buried deep in our first sleep, when we were both startled and 
roused by a loud noise, and in a moment the room was half 
filled with a noisy gesticulating crowd of armed men. At 
first, between sleeping and waking, we half imagined them to 
be robbers, and I almost mechanically sat up in bed witha 
vague idea of geet | one of our ice-axes, which lay under a 
bench near at hand. A moment, however, sufficed to show 
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that they were regular soldiers, two or three of whom 
advanced upon us with fixed bayonets pointed at our breasts, 
whilst those in the rear proceeded to load their rifles in 
the most business-like and unpleasantly suggestive manner. 
They shouted to us in Italian and German to lie down and 
not stir or they would shoot us, and on our complying, with 
the remark that we wished nothing better and should like to 
know why we were thus disturbed and what they wanted, pro- 
ceeded to put to us a string of enquiries as to whether we were 
Italians, whether we could speak Italian, how we came there, 
&c., without giving us time to reply. It is not easy to answer 
violent interrogatories as you lie flat on your back, and I again 
attempted to sit up in bed, but was immediately treated to a 
Heer pantomime executed with bayonets, which unmis- 
takeably suggested an ‘as you were’ movement. It was all very 
well for Brown to laugh, being himself inside and protected as 
to his flank by me on one side and a table on the other, and 
with an all but bomb-proof duvet over all, so that he would 
have ample time to parley whilst our assailants were engaged, 
as John Bunyan says, in ‘drilling a hole in my carnal kettle 
past mending.’ Possibly, however, my thinness and the length 
of our assailants’ bayonets suggested the idea that he toomight 
be spitted simultaneously ; but, at any rate, when some of the 
men again addressed us in Italian, he gave them a condensed 
statement of facts, interspersed with bits of his mind, in that 
language of which he is a master. Feeling stronger in Teu~ 
tonic tongues myself, and cunningly poe that, as it was 
clear they took us to be Italians, it would be best to avoid all 
appearance of such evil tendencies, I still stuck manfully to 
German, and discharged it vigorously at an mee of 90° from my 
recumbent position. The sudden waking, the semi-darkness, 
and the general noise and tumult, coupled with the strangely 
excited demeanour of our visitors, their use of Italian, and our 
own confused impressions, at first suggested the theory that 
they too might have crossed the frontier; but as soon as we 
were fairly awake, we at once perceived that we had fallen into 
the hands of an Austrian patrol. After a short time the sub- 
officer in command, and a police official who accompanied him, 
came forward, whilst a party was detached to secure our com- 

anions in the hayloft, who presently made their appearance 
ooking rather solemn and evidently a good deal ruffled, but 
keeping their tempers admirably and offering no resistance, 
though they had been stirred up in their nest with as little cere- 
mony as ourselves. Wewere now told that we might rise and put 
on our coats, in the absence of which we had no documentary 
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proof of our nationality. We answered all their questions, 
assured them that they had made a mistake and found a mare’s 
nest, exhibited our sports, the correctness of which they 
could not dispute, and, when informed that we must submit to 
be searched, gave up the contents of our pockets without hesi- 
tation. I must say it went to my heart to surrender my note- 
book with numerous sketches and all my memoranda of the 
journey, as well as sundry maps, both printed and manuscript ; 
but I was almost consoled by the terror of the officer when 
he felt from the outside the pipe which I carried in my 
right coat-pocket, and made a convulsive grab at it, ex- 
claiming, ‘Sie haben da eine Pistole! Geben Sie’s mir!’ 
The truth is, that in a spirit of mischief I had just before asked 
him whether he had secured our arms, and on his asking, with 
, a most comical expression of consternation at this confirmation 
of his worst suspicions, where they were, had referred him to 
the bench beneath which our axes were still peacefully re- 
posing. These were entrusted to four soldiers, but the mention 
of weapons suggested further investigation, and involved my 
pipe in undeserved suspicion. ‘ Fiirchten Sie nicht; es ist 
nicht geladen,’ said I, and with an essentially German sym- 
pathy for a ‘ Raucher’ it was at once returned tome. Our 
purses, watches, and small articles of value such as pencil-cases, 
were left in our possession, and the articles seized were care- 
fully packed in a copy of the Evening Mail, which found itself 
in the same predicament. The search being now completed, we 
were informed that we must proceed under escort to Gomagoi, 
on the Stelvio road between Prad and Trafoi and nearly op 

site the opening of the Suldenthal, there to have our fate de- 
cided in the morning by the officer in command of the Fort. 
We protested that our passports were all right, that our state- 
ments were thus fully and satisfactorily confirmed, and that 
they were making a fuss about nothing; but they replied with 
a military sense of duty, ‘ It might be so, or it might not; the 
decision did not rest with them; they kad positive orders to 
bring us down forthwith, and go we must.’ On this we, of 
course, gave way with a good grace, thinking it impolitic to 
aggravate them as they were doubtless only acting up to their 
instructions, and knowing that anything like resistance was not to 
be thought of. So at ten or a little after, we bade good-bye 
to the group of trembling peasants who had gathered around, 
and, preceded by an individual in plain clothes bearing a 
lantern, whom I strongly suspect to have been the cause of our 
arrest, we issued forth into the darkness. The inspection of 
the passports had evidently not been without effect on the 
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official mind, and we were, accordingly, allowed to march in any 
order we pleased, but, by way of precaution, were not indulged 
with the possession of our axes. The path, more particularly 
below St. Gertrud, was bad, and in places either carried away 
by, or at least buried beneath avalanches, over which it was not 
easy to pick one’s way in the dark without an occasional slip, 
and in more than one place if we had chosen to make a rush 
altogether a majority might probably have given our captors 
the slip, at least for the moment. Larking with armed men 
who have a duty to carry out is, however, neither wise nor 
safe, and we conducted ourselves literally in a guarded 
manner. The men were civil, and stood a little gentle 
chaff after their pipes were once well alight,—at last even 
admitting that the affair might possibly turn out to be after 
all a ‘dumme Geschichte;’ and we enjoyed the variety, 
novelty, and spice of excitement of our situation, though vexed 
at the disturbance of our sleep, the overturning of the plans 
for the next day, and the possible risk of the loss of our pos- 
sessions if the Commandant at Gomagoi should prove to be a 
martinet or red-tapist, and, choosing to ignore the existence 
of such a pursuit as mountaineering, interpret notes and sketches 
as being of evil tendency. 

It was between 1 and 2 a.m. when we pulled up on the 
familiar Stelvio road a little below the Fort, and, on the return 
of a messenger sent forward for instructions as to our disposal, 
were marched into the inn at Gomagoi and shown into an 
upstairs room with two beds, in one of which the guides, and 
in the other B. and I, were directed to bestow ourselves. A 
sentinel, with fixed bayonet, was stationed inside the door, 
whilst a couple more, 1 believe, occupied the landing, and as 
we settled ourselves into a sound and refreshing sleep, I was 
really sorry to have been the means of giving so much trouble 
to our luckless captors who were far worse off than ourselves. 

We rose soon after five, invigorated by three hours’ rest, 
and were informed that we must be ready to proceed at six to 
the frontier station of Der Schmelz, a little above Prad, where 
our guard seemed to imagine that our case would finally be 
disposed of. Water was supplied for washing, and little acts of 
civility were performed, which led us to believe that they were 
conscious of having made a mistake and performed their duty in 
the night with needless severity, though from first to last there 
had really been little to complain of, the preliminary threats of 

ersonal violence haying evidently resulted from the belief that, 
eing spies, we must of course be armed, and if suffered to rise, 
might show fight and give trouble. 
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legs to stretch across, this was a grand difficulty. The manner 
in which Jacob solved it was a masterpiece of mountaineering 
skill, quite the chef d@uvre of the many really scientific dodges 
which he had recourse to that day. I cannot tell how he de- 
fied the laws of gravitation while he cut the necessary supports 
for us, and while we were waiting round the corner, unless he 
floated in the air, but as each of us came to pass the difficulty, 
he found, first a series of big pigeon-holes for his feet in the 
perpendicular wall, then a corresponding series of little ones 
above the level of his head for his left hand, and finally, a 
third series of small deep holes in the opposite wall, which was 
distant six or seven feet. The use of these last was to bring 
out the capabilities of the axe as a third leg. This was held at 
arm’s-length against the opposite wall, the holes being intended 
to prevent the point slipping. You were then able by its 
means to jam yourself against the ice, and move along tripod 
fashion, till, on reaching the edge, a big red hand was thrust 
round the corner, and seizing yours, drew you round into broad 
daylight, on to a small platform of limited character on the out- 
side, and one by one we emerged like rabbits, 60 feet lower than 
where we had entered. 

We had only got about a third of the way down the cliff, but 
what remained, eee it was hardly less steep, and afforded 
ample opportunity for the display of Jacob’s ingenuity and stick- 
ing powers, was of a much more broken character, and after our 
late triumph we hardly believed in anything which could stop 
him. There was only one possible way, and that Cachat 
strenuously maintained was impossible. He detached himself 
and went to look for a better, but came back in ten minutes 
and in silence resumed the rope; we did not inquire whether 
his search had been successful. 

I am afraid that during the next part of the descent poor 
Grove could hardly have enjoyed himself. He was the last of 
the Herrschaft on the line ; our route was raked by some séracs 
above of doubtful stability; we were in a hurry, and at each 
awkward corner which we had passed with slow and certain 
steps, he was assailed with bitter words for not following at a 
smart canter. In fact, whether he would or no, he was made to 
follow at a smart canter by an application of the force of ten- 
sion, but I must say that he submitted to be torn along from 
step to step, and often out of the steps altogether, in a way 
which showed an admirable confidence in the Manilla rope 
which he had himself so thoroughly tested. 

After 24 hours of ingenious manceuvres and cramping posi- 
tions, and masterly combinations of finger-holds, always so 
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arranged that our weight should be distributed over many 
points of support, and our safety never allowed to depend on 
the stability of one, (which I take it is the grand secret of 
mountaineering), we reached the foot of the cliff, and pausing a 
moment under the sheltering care of a large fragment of ice, to 
stretch ourselves and recover Grove’s hat, which lay on the snow 
close at hand, we started and ran as hard as we could over the 
remains of avalanches which covered some acres of the glacier, 
till we were out of their range. We kept down the middle of 
the Glacier du Déme, for that was the name of the great stream 
whose fortunes we had unwittingly followed instead of those of 
the Miage Glacier, into whose deep straight trough it pours. 
Soon we came to the top of an icefall. This was not appa- 
rently of any great difficulty, and the Chamouniard of course 
proposed that we should make our way down it, but the Ger- 
man, as was his nature to, chose the rocks on the left bank. I 
cannot say for certain that we should have done any better on 
the glacier, but it soon became evident that as it was, we had 
no longer any chance of getting clear of the ice before night. 
The rocks proved far more obstinate than we anticipated, and 
though we encountered no difficulty to compare with what we 
had overcome in the icecliff, it was repeatedly necessary to 
detach the party and use the whole rope to let them down one 
by one, like sacks, over some steep face of rock or awkward 
ledge, to surer footing below. Time passed quickly, and our 
progress was very slow. Another night out seemed now inevit- 
able, and we began to look about anxiously for a favourable 
place to spend it in, The rocks we were on would not do at 
all, as they were far too steep to allow of stamping about in the 
night, a most important, if not essential condition. The only 

lace in sight was a moraine some way down the glacier on 
its opposite bank, if we could get there in time. 

After 3 hours on the rocks, we got on to a small lateral 
branch of the Glacier du Déme, which led us down again to it 
at last, with a short hour of daylight left to make the best we 
could of. And we did make the best of it. We started off at 
a round trot, and kept it up as long as the nature of the glacier 
permitted ; and even when it didn’t, the pace was not slackened, 
for we made up our minds at all hazards not to improve on our 
night on the rocks of the Bionnassay, by spending this one on 
the ice. Once, we were nearly floored by a big split at right- 
angles to our course. It seemed too broad to jump, and yet no 
other means of escape presented itself, so there was nothing for 
it but to do so. There was barely rope enough between the men, 
but as each jumped, the next followed as near as he dared to 
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During our walk I had enquired the name of the Comman- 
dant at the Fort, but our captors either could not or would not 
enlighten me, and I was naturally anxious to know what sort 
of man we should have to deal with, as the fate of our note- 
books, sketches, &c., as wellas the length of our detention, 
might a good deal depend on his disposition and sympathies. 
On announcing that we were ready to start, we were requested 
first to step into an adjoining room, where we found the Com- 
mandant—Ober-Lieutenant Gustav Tomek—standing by a 
table on which were placed our passports and other possessions. 
I commenced the conversation with an expression of regret at 
having been the cause of so much needless trouble, and a hint 
that the Herr Commandant was doubtless by this time aware 
that an unfortunate mistake had been made. He at once replied 
that he had, of course, no idea till he saw our passports in the 
morning who or what we were, as the hour of our arrival had 
prevented his being at once communicated with. ‘ And now,’ 
he added, turning to me, ‘if you are Mr. Tuckett, permit me 
to say that, whilst regretting the circumstances under which 
we meet, I have much pleasure in making your personal ac- 
quaintance. For you are, in fact, already well known to me 
through our mutual friend Mojsisovics, who spent four or five 
days with me here last year, and showed me your outline 
sketches and description of the Orteler group. If you see him, 
pray give him my very kind regards, and say that I am very 
sorry to have caused annoyance to any friends of his.’ ‘ You 
know, however,’ he added, ‘that these are critical times, 
especially on this frontier, and as a report was brought to me 
yesterday by a peasant, that four strangers had reached the 
head of the Suldenthal from the Italian side and were making 
enquiries as to the number of troops at Gomagoi, &c., I was 
bound to send up a patrol to enquire into the matter.’ I 
need hardly say that the story about our enquiries was a 
pure invention of the messenger, as B. and I had care- 
fully abstained from opening our lips on the subject, and the 
guides, who we at first conjectured might have said something 
on the subject when they went down to St. Gertrud, did not, 
it appeared, know enough of the geography to be aware even 
of the existence of such a place as Gomagoi. I subsequently 
heard that about a fortnight previously two strangers, said to 
be suspicious in appearance, had been seen somewhere in the 
Suldenthal by a woman, who at first said nothing about it 
to anyone and had been a good deal blamed in consequence. 
When we appeared it was resolved that the blunder should 
not this time be repeated; hence no time was lost in informing 
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the authorities. Had we reached Gampenhdfe three or four 
hours later, we should probably have effected astart for Bormio 
before the patrol could have arrived, and in our light marching 
order and fine training, aided by superior local knowledge, 
should doubtless have easily given them the slip. 

Reassured by the Commandant’s friendly tone, I enquired 
whether we might resume possession of our property and con- 
sider ourselves released from arrest, and at liberty to proceed. 
He at once assented, remarking, as he glanced at the outlines and 
maps, ‘ These are doubtless topographical sketches for moun- 
taineering purposes, such as I have seen before of your doing. 
No further explanation is necessary ; take them by all means, 
And now you must present yourselves at Der Schmelz, just 
to get your passports viséd for departure from Austrian terri- 
tory, after which, if you desire to return to the Suldenthal, 
which I think can be arranged, and you have time to give me 
acall, I shall be happy to see you. This road being now 
closed, the police may not understand how you come to be 
descending the pass, so I will send some one with you to make 
all needful explanation, and as you must be hungry and a 
much better breakfast is to be had at Prad than here, I advise 
you to start at once and will wish you a very good morning and 
a pleasant journey whatever route you may take.’ Shakin 
hands very heartily with our kind and gentlemanly friend an 
the pleasant young officer who accompanied him, as well as 
with the leader of the patrol, we set forth down the valley, 
congratulating ourselves on our good fortune in getting out of 
the scrape with such flying colours, and heartily blessing, I 
need hardly say, the name of Mojsisovics. 

At Der Schmelz there was unfortunately only a subordinate 
official, who informed us that he had received positive instruc- 
tions to allow no one to cross into Italy by that frontier, and 
did not see the force of our suggestion that the prohibition of 
course referred to the Stelvio Pass, and not toa ae over the 
glaciers from the Suldenthal to Val Zebru. He was civil but 
firm, and we did not contest the point, especially as our companion 
intimated that he thought he could suggest a way of getting 
over the difficulty ; so our passports were duly made good for 
an ‘ Ausgang,’ and adjourning to the inn with our friend we 
discussed over breakfast the idea at which he had hinted. 
This was to proceed to Glurns, see the ‘ Bezirk-Vorsteher,’ who 
was the chef of him of Der Schmelz, and obtain his special 
authorisation to carry out our original object. In the event 
of his refusal, we could enter Switzerland by Val Mustair, 
and either reach the Engadine by the Ofen Pass, or make for 
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Sta. Maria on the W. side of the Stelvio, via the Wormser Joch. 
Wishing him good-bye, we set out for Glurns, saw the superior 
official, and laid our case before him. He was very polite, 
said that his instructions would hardly have warranted him in 
granting our request, but that our being friends of the Com- 
mandant of course altered the case materially ; and if we could 
obtain that gentleman’s written permission, he had not the 
slightest objection to endorse it. e thanked him, but con- 
sidering that this would involve another double journey to and 
fro between Glurns and Gomagoi, as well as entail a somewhat 
unreasonable responsibility on Ober-Lieutenant Tomek; that 
the weather did not look likely to continue fine the next day; 
and that we might even meet from the Italians at Bormio 
with a repetition of our recent adventure, we decided to adopt 
the safer course, give no further trouble, and, leaving well 
alone, slip over the frontier into Switzerland. I was confirmed 
in this determination by the consideration that, after all, we 
might bag the Klein-Zebru next day from Sta. Maria by crossing 
the Madatsch Joch, and skirting the slopes on the N. side of 
Val Zebru beneath the Trafoier and Thurwieser Spitzen, and 
then descend the valley to Bormio in the evening. 

We started accordingly in a carriage for Sta. Maria, in the 
Miinsterthal (Val Mustair), and then strolled up by the 
Wormser Joch—the lower portion of which is very beautiful— 
to the fourth or highest cantoniera on the Stelvio, around 
which the snow still lay deep. The Swiss portion of the 
Miinsterthal was in a ferment, as an entire battalion of Fede- 
ral troops was expected the next day, and every available 
sleeping-place had been engaged for officers or men. At the 
cantoniera there were no soldiers, and only a couple of custom- 
house officials, who declined even to look at our passports when 
tendered for their inspection. 

Wesoon turned into bed, not having had a super-abundance of 
sleep for two nights Pg and gave instructions to be called 
between two and three. The people of the house, however, 
failed to awake, and though we roused about three and the - 
guides still earlier, we were unable for a long time to stir up 
anybody, the consequence of which was that it was five o'clock 
before we got under way. 

We proceeded first to the top of the Stelvio to inspect the — 
Italian frontier-post, which we found, to our surprise, to con- 
sist of only about a dozen national guards and a couple of 
douaniers, who looked cold and miserable, as if uncomfortably 
conscious that they were utterly incapable of offering a moment’s 
resistance to the Austrian force, about tenfold more numerous, 
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which crowned the crest of the ridge just above them, within 
easy musket range. Looking up, we could see the line of 
heads and glittering barrels peering over the rocky aréte 
which runs in a northerly direction from the summit of the pass, 
and so completely dominates the small building usually tenanted 
by a couple of frontier-guards that it seemed as though the 
occupiers might be compelled to beat a retreat by five minutes’ 
igorous pelting with stones. 

“We mentioned our intention of crossing into Val Zebru 
by the glaciers, but the Italians assured us that Austrian 
vedettes were stationed along the frontier for a considerable 
distance to the south of the Stelvio Pass, in the direction of 
the Video-Spitz, and that, though anyone attempting to cross 
by the regular road would probably be merely turned back, 
they would not hesitate to fire if the frontier were passed at a 
higher, or unusual and therefore suspicious, point. Under 
these circumstances they recommended us at any rate to keep 
well away to the right on the Italian side ; so, thanking them 
for their advice and information, and wishing them well out of 
their unpleasant position, which they were allowed to hold 
undisturbed for only three days longer, we started off up the 
slopes to the S.W. for a depression which looked as though it 
might give access to the mass of snow and ice radiating from 
the Nagler Spitz. 

The snow was in bad order, it was by this time nearly six 
o’clock, the weather looked threatening, and when the supposed 
col was gained, it was found to lead nowhere in particular, 
except into a snow-filled hollow terminating opposite the third 
cantoniera. We must either have descended nearly 1,000 fect 
and then worked laboriously up steep slopes of soft snow on the 
left, or at once have proceeded in the latter direction in full 
view of the Austrian post, and with the probability of being 
compelled after all to cross the frontier within range. A council 
of war was held, and we at length decided that, if we persisted 
and got into a scrape, we should have nobody but ourselves to 
blame and might expect small sympathy from anyone else ; 
that the weather was not such as to offer any particular tempta- 
tion to run a known and definite risk ; and that, all things con- 
sidered, the most sensible course was to make straight tracks 
for the high road, and proceed down it to Bormio and Sondrio, 
Christian and Franz were, I believe, heartily glad when this 
determination was arrived at, for though perfectly ready to 
do their best to carry out our plans, whatever they might be, 
they had no desire again to fall into the clutches of the Aus- 
trians under suspicious circumstances ; and as the day remained 
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cloudy, the feeling of disappointment gradually wore off from 
our own minds. At Bormio, and indeed throughout the Val- 
telline, no soldiers were to be seen, and we sympathised with 
the unfortunate manager of the Bagni, whose only expected 
guests were the company of the Kaiser-Jiiger regiment we had 
seen in the morning and whose downward swoop was in truth 
not long delayed. 

I cannot conclude without bearing my willing and grateful 
testimony to the almost universal civility, honesty, and forbear- 
ance of Austrian officials, at any rate on German ground, and 
if anything I may have said in the foregoing pages should lead 
to a contrary inference, I can only regret that I should have 
so far failed to present the circumstances of the case in their true 
light. Boisterous and denunciatory language, impatience of 
contradiction or restraint, and an unlimited belief in the free- 
and-independent-Briton theory, combined with a fair amount 
of ignorance of the language, more often than is supposed 
underlie the difficulties in which our countrymen get involved 
from time to time on the Continent ; and without pretending to 
be immaculate in these respects, I may perhaps be allowed to 
urge the desirability of a Tittle more patience with employés, 
whose duty it is to carry out their instructions, whatever they 
may be. , 


Tne ALPINE Map or SwitzerLanpD. By R. C. Nicwots. 


[ may be interesting to the readers of the ‘ Alpine Journal’ 

to be informed of the present state of progress of the Alpine 
Map. It is intended to be engraved on four sheets, each of 
which will be about equal in size to a sheet of the Federal Map. 
The drawings for the N.W. quarter are nearly complete, and 
the engraving of a portion is already executed. The drawings for 
sheet 2, the N.E. quarter, are also in a forward state, and we hope 
that the engravings of this portion also may proceed very soon. 
These two sheets may be expected to be ready for publication 
next spring. The southern half of the map will be proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible, but as this will include a considerable 
portion of country which is not in the Federal survey, longer 
time will be required, and the map can hardly be finished 
before the spring of 1868. 

The scale of the Map is 1 in 250,000, or one quarter of an 
inch to a mile nearly; and its limits will extend from the 
northern frontier of Switzerland to the head of the Val Locana, 
and the towns of Novara and Milan on the south; and from 
Geneva on the west to the Orteler group on the east. 
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The Editor of the Map, while acknowledging the valuable 
aid he is receiving from the Map Committee, without whose 
assistance it would have been impossible for him to under- 
take the great amount of labour involved in its revision, desires 
to take this opportunity of again soliciting the assistance which 
so many members of the “Club are competent to afford, in 
revising and correcting the existing maps. In the districts 
comprised in the Swiss Federal Survey it might be supposed 
that the task was simple enough, but as our map is on a con- 
siderably reduced scale, it is obvious that much of the detail 
given in the Federal Map must be omitted. In the absence of 
local knowledge, and there are extensive districts with which 
few, even in the Alpine Club, are familiar, we may omit names 
of places, routes, &c., of great importance to the traveller, and it 
is therefore most desirable that our work should, as far as pos- 
sible, be revised by those who possess this local knowledge. 
Without going beyond the frontier of Switzerland, we may 
mention the Jura range, the mountains of Glarus and Appen- 
zell, the Alps between the St. Gotthard and Spliigen Roads, 
and those at the head of the valleys of Priittigau and Davos in 
the Graubiinden. Beyond the frontier of Switzerland, we may 
refer to the Vorarlberg and part of the Bavarian Highlands, 
and a small portion of the Western Tyrol, which will also be 
included in the map, and of which the existing maps are less 
reliable. South of the Lake of Geneva is the district of 
Chablais, for which our authorities are still more deficient. 
We are greatly indebted to Mr. Reilly for the admirable map 
of the Monte Rosa district, which he has presented to the Club, 
a worthy companion to his mapof Mt. Blanc. Mr. Reilly 
has also kindly undertaken to make a map of the southern 
slopes of the Paanine Alps, between the Val Tournanche and 
the St. Bernard, with the considerable range on the south 
of the Valpelline, of which at present no reliable map exists. 
The Editor has himself taken in hand the Graian district, and 
hopes next summer to be able to complete his knowledge of this 
region. We have promises of assistance from Mr. Tuckett for 
the Orteler and Adamello districts. The southern slopes of 
the Bernina, very imperfectly delineated in the Austrian 
Lombard Survey, present an excellent field for the exertions of 
any gentleman who may be inclined to emulate the honours of 
Mr. Reilly ; but in the absence of a regular survey, careful 
sketches of the mountains and glaciers of this district from 
two or three commanding points in the vicinity would form a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the country. 

We have endeavoured to indicate the localities in which 
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we are most in want of further information. But, throughout 
the entire district embraced by the map, we are most anxious 
to obtain the assistance of those who are well acquainted with 
the localities. And any gentlemen willing to assist in this 
work are requested to communicate with the Editor of the 
Map as early as possible. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS IN 1866. 


The Austrian Alps. 


May 30.—T ue Houer Gsarpster-Joca (8,500 to 9,000 feet, 2,591 to 
2,743 métres)—Mr. F. F. Tuckett, accompanied by Christian Almer 
and a Hallstadt guide named Karl Schupfen, slept at the Wiesen Alp 
on the 29th of May, and on the following morning ascended the 
Dachstein with the intention of subsequently effecting a pass to Ramsau 
and Schladming in the Ennsthal, over the head of the Karls-Eisfeld, 
and down the Todten Knecht Glacier. The enormous quantity of fresh 
snow, however, and its extremely dangerous condition, rendered it 
impossible to descend directly to the S., and they accordingly 
skirted the ridge which extends eastwards from the Dachstein to the 
Diendl, Fensterl, and Koppenkahrspitz, till, 1 hr. after quitting the 
summit, they reached the S.E. angle of the Karls-Eisfeld, and gained a 
depression in the ridge forming its E. boundary (of which the Hoher 
Gjaidstein is the culminating point) ata spot to the S. of the latter peak, 
and between it and the Fensterl. A considerable glacier was here seen 
descending in an E.N.E. direction towards the strange, wild, stony 
plateau situated between Obertraun and Ramsau, and enclosed to the 
N. and S. respectively by the Hoher Gjaidstein and Koppenkahrstein. 
Schupfen gave this the somewhat vague name of Schladminger Eisfeld ; 
but in Pauliny’s map of the Salzkammergut, on which its position is 
very fuirly laid down, no such name, nor indeed any other, is to be 
met with, though it is apparently only inferior in dimensions to its W. 
neighbour, the Karls-Eisfeld. It is believed that neither in the latest 
edition of Schaubach’s great work nor in the notices of the Dachstein 
group in the volumes of the Austrian Alpine Club does any reference 
to it occur, nor is any hint given of the possibility of effecting a pass 
from Hallstadt vii the Karls-Eisfeld to the Ennsthal in this direction, 
so that Mr. Tuckett feels justified in assuming, at least provisionally, 
the prerogatives of a discoverer, and calling his pass the Hoher Gjaid- 
stein-Joch. Striking down the S. side of the glacier, beneath the cliffs 
of the Fensterl, and quitting the ice some distance above its termina- 
tion, the’ party subsequently kept well round to the right, and after 
crossing a wearisome succession of ridges and ravines, the precise 
relation of which to the higher summit of the massif was concealed by 
clouds, finally dropped down by the path from Obertraun to Ramsau. 
Time: Col to point where the glacier was quitted, } hr. ; thence to 
brow of steep descent overlooking Ramsau, 14 hr., mostly through 
deep soft snow; to Ramsau church, 14 hr., and 1 more (or 44 hrs. 
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from the pass) to Schladming. Karl Schupfen is now said to be the 
best guide for the Dachstein at Hallstadt, and though silent and not 
particularly attractive, he is young, strong, and active, does not mind 
carrying a load, and appears to be well acquainted with the moun- 
tain. 

June 12.—Tue Scuwarzersercer Jocu (10,094 feet, 3,077 métres) 
from the Ober-Iss Alp in the Alpeiner branch of the Stubaythal to 
Lengenfeld and Sélden in the Oetzthal, via the Alpeiner and Schwar- 
zerberger Glaciers. Ascent of the Scurankoci (11,476 feet, 3,498 
métres), the highest point of the Alpeiner Ferner group.—Messrs. 
F. F. Tuckett and F, A. Y. Brown, accompanied by Christian Almer 
and Franz Andermatten, left the Ober-Iss chilets at 3 a... on 
the 12th June, reached the Alpeiner Alp in # hr., the foot of the mag- 
nificent Alpeiner Ferner in # hr. more, and the Schwarzerberger Joch 
in 2? hrs. (or 4} from the Ober-Iss Alp.) In passing the two icefalls, 
they kept to their left, or on the (true) right side of the glacier, in order 
to take advantage of the shade, but the opposite course would probably 
always be quicker, and at a later period of the year when the snow 
has melted and the crevasses are more developed, it would be decidedly 
easier. In #hr. after leaving the pass—which is a very fine one— 
they traversed the névé of the Schwarzerberger Glacier, reached the 
foot of the final peak of the Schrankogl, and, mounting straight up by 
its E. aréte, gained the summit without difficulty in # hr. more. 

It proved to bea superb point of view, as, from its insulated position, 
it commands charming glimpses of valley bottoms. Mr. Tuckett was 
informed that Herr Schépf, now Pfarrer of Sélden and formerly of Gurgl, 
had ascended this peak twenty or thirty years before, and a rumour has 
also reached him that that indefatigable and successful mountaineer, 
Herr Specht of Vienna, has vanquished it more recently ; but he has seen 
no printednotice of either expedition, to which, moreover, MM. Pfaundler 
and von Barth make no allusion in their recent and admirable work on 
the Stubay group, merely stating that the summit is ‘attainable.’ Apart 
from any question of priority, it has been thought that these few parti- 
culars may prove interesting and useful to English mountaineers. 4 hr. 
sufficed for the return to the glacier, and, following the summit of 
the right lateral moraine, the quitted the ice in 40 minutes for 
the slopes of turf, and in $ hr. more (or 1 hr. from the summit) 
reached the level surface of the head of the Sulzthal. From this 
point to Gries was an easy walk of 14 hr., and in $ hr. more they 
arrived at Lengenfeld in the Oetzthal, whence they strolled up to 
Silden in 24 hrs. 

June 16.—Passo pi Vios or Viozz1 (10,900 feet, 3,322 métres?), 
Srom Cogolo in Val di Pei (one of the heads of the Val di Solo) to 
Sta. Catarina in Val Furva, via Pejo, the Val di Vios, and the Vios 
and Forno Glaciers, and between the Saline and Pizzo di Vios (the 
Vios-Spitz and Rocca Marcia respectively of the government map of 
Tyrol), AscENT OF THE SALINE (11,883 feet, 3,622 métres), the Vios-Spirz 
of the map.—The same party proceeded up the Val di Sole and, finding 
that the baths of Pejo were occupied by troops, halted for the night at 
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Cogolo where they engaged a porter, Domenico Venere by name, who 
proved to be a very fair mountaineer. Passing the baths of Pejo, they 
struck across the meadows on their right, and up the slopes beyond, for 
the entrance of the Val di Vios (which might, however, probably be 
reached more directly from Cogolo vii the village of Pejo), and, pro- 
ceeding up the glacier which occupies the greater portion of it and was 
entirely covered with softsnow, they reached in 5# hrs. the ridge between 
the Saline and Pizzo di Vios (the Vios- or Viozzi-Sp. and Rocca Marcia 
respectively of the map of Tyrol). They were informed by the porter 
that some years ago he had accompanied certain ‘ geografici’ (probably 
the engineers charged with the Kataster-Messung, or cadastral survey ) 
to the summit of the last-named peak, the ascent of which was effected 
by the ridge descending from it in a S.E. direction, and bounding the 

edretta di Vios on the N.E. The pass, which Mr. Tuckett proposes to 
call the Passo di Vios, or Vios-Joch, and the height of which he esti- 
mates at about 10,900 feet, furnishes decidedly the most direct route 
between the Val di Sole and Sta. Catarina, and though later in the year 
the Vios Glacier may present greater difficulties on account of crevasses, 
the W. side will probably always prove easy. From the col the party 
struck off to their left, up the steep E. slopes of the Saline, and, after a 
stiffish climb for a few hundred feet, followed by a more gentle ascent 
along a lengthy and most beautiful snow aréte and over some inter- 
mediate but inferior summits, gained the highest point in 1 hr. from 
the pass. Having secured a set of bearings of the surrounding 
with a prismatic compass, they returned to the Passo di Vios in $ hr., 
and, striking across the arm of the Vedretta di Forno which descends 
from the pass of the same name, joined the route of the latter on 
the slopes beneath La Fornaccia, and in 2} hrs. from the col reached 
the end of the glacier, whence 1} hr. more (or 34 in all) took them to 
Sta. Catarina. Venere accompanied them only as far as the pass, and 
was well content with 4 gulden (8 francs). 

June 18.—Passo petia Fornaccria (11,500 feet, 3,505 métres?) anp 
Passo DELLA Mare, or Tscnencers-Jocu (11,400 feet, 3,474°5 métres?), 
both from Sta. Catarina to the Val della Mare, by the Tschengels 
Glacier, and between La Fornaccia and the S.W. peak of the Monte 
Cevedale, Ftirkele, or Ceval-Spitz (the Zufallspitz of the Tyrolese 
and Lombard maps). Tue Fiirkere-Jocn (12,200 feet, 3718-5 métres) 
from the Val della Mare, by the Glacier of the same name, between 
the two highest summits of the Cevedale, or Fiirkele, to the valleys 
of Forno, Martell, or Sulden, by the Cedeh, Langenferner (the 
Zufallferner of the map of Tyrol), and Sulden Glaciers respectively, 
and, in the last-named case, also vid the Janiaer Scuarte (10,532 
feet, 3,210 métres?). Ascent or La Fornaccra (11,950 to 11,960 feet, 
8,642°5 to 3,645°5 métres?), and also that of the S.W. and loftiest 
summit of the Cevedale, or Fiirkele (12,348 feet, 3,763-5 metres), both 
as well as the passes, new.—The same party, accompanied by a porter 
as far as the Tschengels Glacier, quittediSta. Catarina at 1.10 a.M., 
passed round the foot of the Forno Glacier in 2 hrs.’ easy walking, and, 
ascending the spur (Mte. Pasquale of the Lombardy map) from the 
Cevedale which bounds the T'schengels valley on the W., and divides 
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it from that of Cedeh, gained the plateau of the glacier above the ice- 
fall in 1} hr. more. Crossing the nearly level surface of the névé, and 
then gently ascending on the opposite or eastern side, they reached in 
hr. the foot of the steep slopes leading to one of the lowest points 
but a little to the right or S. of the lowest of all) in the ridge between 
Fornaccia and Mte. Cevedale. Here their porter gave out and had 
to be dismissed, being overcome by the cold which was unusually 
+ for the season and altitude, the thermometer at 5.30 indicating 
— 14° centigrade, or 6°°5 Fahrenheit (25°5 of frost). In 1 hr. more 
the ridge was won after occasional step-cutting, and they found them- 
selves on a sort of narrow undulating plateau, sloping away at first 
quite gently towards the Val della Mare, and gradually rising on the 
right and left into the respective summits of La Fornaccia and Monte 
Cevedale. From near the point where they stood a spur runs in an 
easterly direction, and divides the glacier of La Mare on the N. from 
the nameless one down which the route from the Passo di Forno lies ; 
and by descending to the 8. or right of the spur (just in the angle 
formed by it and La Fornaccia) this last glacier is easily reached, and 
the S. side of the Passo di Forno thus connected with the Tschengels 
Glacier. The pass would be fk garg | called Passo della For- 
naccia, and must be at least 11,500 feet in height. By following the 
watershed in a northerly direction for a short distance to its lowest 
point (which is not so accessible direct from the W. side as the Passo 
della Fornaccia) and descending thence in an easterly direction to the 
N. of the spur just alluded to, the head of the glacier of La Mare 
may be reached with ease, and a second pass, about 11,400 feet in 
height, effected to the Val della Mare. This might be called the 
Passo della Mare, unless this be thought to suggest the idea of its 
being in the neighbourhood of the Pizzo, or Palle, della Mare, in 
which case the name of Tschengels-Joch might perhaps be substituted 
for it. 

Having satisfied themselves of the practicability of a descent on the 
east side, Mr. Tuckett and his companions at once struck off to their 
right (S.), up the gently inclined northern slopes of La Fornaccia 
(provisionally christened Pizzo di Tschengels in our number for Sep- 
tember 1865, page 146), the summit of which was easily reached in 
2 hr. at 7.30 a.m. As on the Saline two days previously, the view 
was superb, the immense quantity of fresh snow imparting to it 
additional wildness and grandeur. After a halt of 4 hr. the col was 
regained in 15 minutes, and the party proceeded in a northerly 
direction parallel with, but rather below and on the E. side of, 
the long snowy ridge connecting the Fornaccia and Cevedale. 
Leaving on their left the depression of the Passo della Mare, or T'schen- 
gels-Joch, they continued from this point gently to rise, and in 1} hr. 
after leaving the Passo della Fornaccia stood upon the previously un- 
ascended §.W. peak of the Cevedale. Herr Mojsisovics seems to have 
supposed (see ‘ Jahrbuch des Oesterrn. Alpen-Vereins,’ neue Folge, 1. 
Band, page 272) that the more easterly summit gained by him was the 
higher of the two, but the stormy weather he encountered and his state of 
bodily discomfort, not to say suffering, probably led him into error, as 
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Mr. Tuckett satisfied himself at once of what he had previously only 

ted when on the Confinale, Orteler, and Kénigsspitz, viz., that 
the S.W. peak overtops its neighbour by at least 30 to 40 feet, a 
conclusion which a subsequent observation with the level fully 
confirmed. This is not the place to dilate on the beauties of the view 
(a portion of which is shown in Pl. I.), but it may be stated that it 
was such as might have been anticipated from the peculiarly favourable 
and central position of the Cevedale, constituting as it does the ‘ Knoten- 
punkt’ or nucleus, of the Orteler group. The wind was very power- 
ful and the cold intense, but shelter was obtained a few feet below the 
summit on the §.E. side, and 1 hr. was devoted to a careful examina- 
tion of the topography. After satisfying themselves of the perfect 
practicability of a descent via the Glacier della Mare to the valley of 
the same name from the ridge connecting the two highest peaks, they 
dropped down upon the Sattel in question, and then, cutting their wa 
down the steep slopes on their left and crossing a concealed bergschrun 
they proceeded at a brisk pace down the moderately inclined névé 
which descends towards the Langenferner, or Cevedale, Pass (10,766 feet, 
8,281-5 métres), the Suldenspitz, and the névé of the Langenferner Gla- 
cier. Passing a little to the right of the first two, and skirting the head 
of the last as nearly at a level as practicable, they reached in 1 hr. from 
the peak a depression in the ridge forming the watershed between the 
valleys of Martell and Sulden. Here a magnificent view of the head 
of the Sulden Glacier and its bounding summits—the Orteler, Klein- 
Zebru, and Kénigsspitz—burst upon them, and they halted for a while 
to enjoy the scene and erect a cairn. From Herr Mojsisovics’ descrip- 
tion (‘ Jahrbuch, &c.,’ neue Folge, 1. Band, page 284), it would appear 
that the depression in question must be the Janiger Scharte (10,532 feet, 
8,210 métres), which wasfirst discovered by that gentleman and his guide 
Janiger, and constitutes a most charming and convenient link between 
the Valleys of Martell and Forno and that of Sulden, as well as between 
the last-named and the Val della Mare, for, as already hinted, nothing 
is simpler than to ascend from it to the Sattel between the two highest 

of the Cevedale or Fiirkele, and to drop down from thence ina 
S.E. direction upon the N.W. angle of the Glacier della Mare, which 
affords an easy means of descent to the valley below. This pass, which 
Mr. Tuckett proposes to name the FiirkeLe-Jocn, to distinguish it from 
the Passo di Cevedale, is at once the highest in Tyrol (12,200 feet?), 
and, combined with the Janiger Scharte, affords by far the grandest and 
shortest route from the Stelvio road to the Val di Sole. 

Leaving the Janiger Scharte, the level of the upper portion of the 
Sulden Glacier was reached in 15 minutes by a series of glissades, and 
crevasses and moraines being pretty much covered throughout its entire 
length with snow in very fair condition, the ice was quitted in 1 hr. 
more at its very foot, whence it is only } hr.’s walk to Gampenhife, the 
highest cluster of houses and chilets in the valley, which was thus 
reached in 24 hrs. from the summit of the Cevedale. It was only 
2.45 p.m., and though the party had only been for 10 hrs. in active 
motion, they had succeeded in polishing off two new and very fine peaks, 
besides discovering and partially traversing three very fine passes averag- 
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ing 11,700 feet in height, and, after skirting the Cevedale Col, had 
finally wound up with the passage of the Janiger Scharte. How, 
feeling elated at this series of successes, they planned other triumphs for 
the morrow, and how pride had a fall, will be seen by Mr. Tuckett’s 
narrative of ‘A Night Adventure in the Suldenthal,’ in the present 
number. 

Lest it should be supposed that the list of new itions that may 
be made around Sta. Catarina is by this time austed, it may be 
worth while to state that the following peaks have not, so far as is 
known, been ascended, whilst none of the passes named have, it 
is believed, ever been actually traversed throughout their entire 
extent by any one person. Peaks:—Video-Spitz (11,361 feet); 
S. or highest point of the Madatsch ridge (11,245 feet); Zieger- 
palfen-Spitz (11,300 feet?); Trafoier Spitz (11,750 feet?) ; Thur- 
weiser-Spitz (11,962 feet); Klein-Zebru (12,255 feet); Orteler 
Spitz from the S. or S.E. (12,814 feet); La Giumella (11,842 
feet); and Palle della Mare (11,855 feet). Passes:—1. Pass from 
Val Zebru direct to head of Vitelli Glacier (N.W. side already 
effected), 2. Pass from Val Zebru to Trafoi direct, or vice vers, be- 
tween S. peak of Madatsch ridge and the Ziegerpalfen-Spitz (S. side 
and part of N. already effected; 10,500 feet?). 3. Pass from Val Zebru 
direct to Suldenthal between Orteler and Klein-Zebru (E. and W. sides 
separately effected by Herr Mojsisovics and Messrs. Tuckett, Freshfield, 
&c.; 11,500 feet?). 4. Pass from Val Zebru to the Suldenthal between 
Klein-Zebru and Kénigsspitz (11,700 feet? new, and probably rather 
difficult). 5. Fiirkele-Joch (N. half already effected, and southern side 
ascertained to be practicable ; 12,200 feet?) from Val della Mare to the 
valleys of Forno, Martell, or Sulden, between the two highest peaks of the 
Monte Cevedale, or Fiirkele. 6. Passo della Mare from Sta. Catarina 
to Val della Mare between Mte. Cevedale and La Fornaccia (W. half 
already effected, and E. side ascertained to be practicable; 11,400 feet 2). 
7. Passo della Fornaccia from Sta. Catarina to Val della Mare between 
the last-named col and La Fornaccia (11,500 feet? same remark as 
last). 8. Pass from Sta. Catarina to Val di Sole between Saline and 
Palle della Mare, descending by Val Favietta (entirely new on E. side, 
and partially soon W.; 11,000 feet?). 9. Pass from Sta. Catarina to 
Val di Sole between the Pizzo della Mare and La Giumella, descend- 
ing by Val Cadini, Piana, or Umbrina (same remark as last; 10,900 
feet?). 10. Pass from Sta. Catarina to Val di Sole between La Giu- 
mellaand Pizzo della Mare, descending by Val Piana or Umbrina into 
Val del Monte (same remark as last; 11,700 feet?). 11. From Sta. 
Catarina to Val di Sole over the S.W. shoulder of the Pizzo della Mare 
by the Gavia valley and glacier, and down by Val Umbrina (or Piana?) 
and Val del Monte (W. half already effected, and apparent practicability 
of S.E. side ascertained ; 11,500 feet ?). 

Add to these six first-class passes explored throughout their whole 
length (Madatsch-Joch, Orteler Joch, Kénigsjoch, Passo di Cevedale, 
Passo di Forno, and Passo di Vios), and ten peaks already vanquished 
(Mte. Confinale, Mte. Cristallo, Orteler Spitz, Kénigsspitz, Mte. Ceve- 
dale, La Fornaceia, Pizzo di Vios, Saline, Pizzo della Mare, and Tresero), 
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and it will be seen that Sta. Catarina is perhaps unrivalled, except by 
Zermatt, as the centre of numerous (about thirty-six) fine expeditions, 
half of which are rendered more attractive by partial or entire novelty, 
whilst the Stabilimento delle Acque furnishes excellent head-quarters 
either for the mountaineer or the tourist. 


Bernina District. 

June 22.—Ascent of the Pizzo Scauino (10,925 feet, 8,380 mitres) 
from the Foppa Alp, near the junction of Vals Campo Moro and 
Lanterna, vid the Passo di Canciano, and back by the Campagneda Alp. 
—It is believed that this peak has already been ascended by some 
of our own countrymen (Messrs. Gosling ?), and probably by engineers 
also, but not having met with any notice of the expedition, Mr. 
Tuckett ventures to think that he may be doing good service to moun- 
taineers by drawing their attention to the peculiar merits of the moun- 
tain as a point of view. Leaving the Foppa Alp at 1 a.m., the same party 
proceeded for about 34 hrs. by the route of the Canciano Pass to a point 
not far from the col, and then, striking off to the right up the slopes lead- 
ing to the glacier which descends from the Pizzo Canciano and the Pizzo 
Scalino, they gained the top of the latter in 2} hrs. by its S.E. aréte. 
The peak stands so entirely free and apart, and all the summits between 
it and the Bernina are so much lower, that the details of the topo- 
graphy are admirably seized. It is in fact a much loftier Cramont, 
with the advantage of being thrown rather further back from the main 
range, and with a fine outlook in the opposite direction, where the Lom- 
bard and Orteler Alps are seen to perfection above the blue chasm of the 
Valtelline ; in short, it is the point to be ascended on the S. side of the 
Bernina massif. Three hours were spent on the summit in obtaining an 
outline sketch (Plate 11.) of the Bernina range from the Pizzo di Verona 
on the E. to Piz Tremoggia on the W., and in a minute examination of the 
Monte della Disgrazia, which resulted in the conclusion that the chances 
of effecting an ascent from any of the ravines which enter the Val 
Malenco in the neighbourhood of Chiesa would probably be small, unless 
it should prove possible to gain the S. end of the jagged Kamm which 
constitutes the upper portion of the mountain, and then work along 
this in a northerly direction to the highest summit. The first might, 
it is believed, be accomplished, but the passage of the long toothed 
aréte would probably be tedious and difficult, so that it will be safer to 
follow in the footsteps of Messrs. Kennedy and Stephen, merely starting 
from the head of the Val di Sasso Bisolo, or, if more convenient, from the 
Pioda Alp in the Val di Mello. Quitting the Pizzo Scalino at ten, 
Mr. Tuckett and his companions retraced their route as far as the 
lowest point of the 8.E. aréte, and then, skirting round to their left 
along the N.E. flank of the peak, dropped down upon the snowy ridge, 
extending from the latter in a northerly direction, which forms the W. 
boundary of the glacier, and the eastern one of the basin occupied by 
the Alps of Prabello and Campagneda. Descending in the latter di- 
rection, Campagneda was reached in 14 hr. from the top, the chalets 
of Campo Moro in } hr., and the Foppa Alp in 20 minutes (or 
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21 hrs. from the Pizzo itself). If the ascent be made from Chiesa, 
the proper course would unquestionably be to sleep at, or at any 
rate proceed by, the Prabello-Alp, and striking up thence to the right, 
gain the summit by its W. aréte. Then dropping down upon the 
Passo di Canciano, Poschiavo or Le Prese might easily be reached 
the same day. Travellers proceeding from Poschiavo to Chiesa and 
wishing to include the Pizzo Scalino, would only have to reverse the 
route just described, and, if the snow be in a favourable condition, they 
would probably reach their destination almost, if not quite, as early as 
if they were merely to cross the Canciano Pass, and descend by the 
ordinary route through Vals Poschiavina, Campo Moro, and Lanterna. 
If Foppa be the starting point for the ascent, the Campo Moro and 
Campagneda route is the preferable one, the only objection to it 
being that the ground between those places is exceedingly rough and 
broken, and the track not over clear even by daylight, so that in the 
early morning, unless a porter with thorough local knowledge were 
taken, there would be risk of losing the way or at any rate of wasting 
valuable time. 
June 23.—Cresra-Aatuza-Satrex (11,930 feet, 3,636 métres) from 
the Foppa Chalets, vid the Campo Moro and Fellaria Alps, and the 
Fellaria, Scerscen, and Mortiratsch Glaciers, to Pontresina. Ascent 
of Piz Bernina (13,294 feet, 4,052 métres) from the Sattel by a new 
route.—The same party quitted the Foppa Alp at 12.10 a.m., and their 
‘progress being a good deal delayed by rough paths and darkness, were 
3 hrs. in reaching the Fellaria chalets, only a few inches of whose 
roofs were visible above the snow. This, however, being in fair order, 
14 hr. sufficed to gain the W. plateau of the Fellaria Glacier, 
and # hr. more a col nearer Piz Zupo than that by which the 
ge to the Scerscen Glacier is usually effected. Descending upon 
the head of the latter, they reached in 4 hr. the foot of the slopes 
of snow and rock up which lies the route to the Cresta-~Agiuza-Sattel. 
For the next hour or more their progress was very satisfactory, but 
the nearly horizontal traversée to the Sattel itself from the aréte which 
descends from the Cresta Agiuza peak towards the Scerscen Glacier 
occasioned considerable delay, as the steep slopes consisted of bare and 
unusually hard ice overa large portion of their surface; and numerous 
and deep steps had to be cut, so that another 1} hr. slipped away 
before the col was gained. Itwas then 9.15 a.m., and they had been 
7? hrs. from Foppa, exclusive of halts. But the day was still young, 
so the word was passed, and without halting they struck up the S.E. 
aréte of the Piz Bernina. - Following this without any particular diffi- 
culty as far as the point where it is generally quitted in order to 
descend on the right into the great bergschrund, they were at first 
taken somewhat aback by the discovery that in the actual state of the 
snow further progress by the usual route was absolutely impracticable, 
whilst, even if they succeeded in attaining the E. face of the peak, 
it was almost certain that they would run great risk of dislodging 
avalanches. Almer was so decided in his refusal to tackle the enemy 
in this direction, whilst entirely.sharing the desire to reach Pontresina 
vid the Piz Bernina, that it was at once resolved, as a last resource, to 
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keep on up the aréte as long as it was practicable, and, having reached 
the S.W. peak either by it or in some other way, to endeavour thence to 
gain the highest summit by the final Kamm connecting the two. The 
quantity and condition of the snow rendered caution necessary, but by 
keeping as much as possible to the actual ridge the danger of avalanches 
was diminished, and working quietly but steadily upwards, the 
S.W. peak was won 14 hr. after quitting the Sattel. The aréte 
from hence to the highest point was of considerable length and 
extreme narrowness, whilst the right-hand slope was formidably steep, 
and on the left the cliffs fell away in the grandest and most precipitous 
manner, to the head of the Tschierva Glaciers. At this elevation the 
snow was fortunately in pretty good order, and sometimes upon the 
actual crust, and at others, when this was too frail to bear their weight, 
a foot or two below it on the N.W. side, the party crept cautiously 
onwards till the foot of the final rocks was almost attained, when it 
thinned off to something so nearly coming under the definition 6f pos- 
sessing position without magnitude that they had to betake themselves 
for a short distance to a more convenient but rather ticklish ledge of 
rock a few inches in breadth, which formed a sort of cornice to the 
wall of cliff descending.to the Tschierva Glacier. The last climb was 
now soon disposed of, and in 4 hr. after quitting the S.W. 
peak, or in 2 hrs, from the Sattel, they stood upon the highest 
summit. After spending 4 hr. here, and erecting a cairn, the Sattel 
was regained by the same route in # hr. Thariks to the quantity of 
snow, Almer's splendid leading and icecraft, and previous familiarity 
with the anatomy of the Mortiratsch icefall, its foot was reached in 1} 
hr. from the Sattel, Boval in } hr. more, and Pontresina in 2} hrs., or 
5 hrs. from the summit of Piz Bernina. 

July 21.—Messrs. D. W. Freshfield and C. C. Tucker, with 
Francois Devouassoud, starting from Molins on the Julier road, and 
. passing through the ‘little village of Sur, climbed the steep alp 
which lies below Piz d’Err, and in 24 hrs. reached a small glen 
directly overlooked by the two highest peaks of that mountain. Into 
this glen several couloirs descend from the névé above. ‘Choosing 
the one furthest to the left, in 14 hr. we reached the col lying be- 
tween the two peaks, Bearing well to the right, we descended without 
difficulty into Val Bevers, reaching Samaden in 8 hrs.’ easy walking 
from Molins. The views during the day were very fine, comprising 
the peaks of the Bregaglia and the whole range of the Bernina, besides 
the mountains N. of the Engadine. Height of pass, about 10,800 
feet.’ y 

N.B.—The couloir furthest to the right on the Molins side, which 
presents perhaps the most marked col of all, does not lead over the 
main chain. 

July 23.—Frpoz-Jocn (9,800 to 9,900 feet).—The same party left 
Sta. Maria and ascended the Fedoz-Thal to the foot of the glacier, the 
icefall of which was surmounted by its (true) left side. A col close to 
the nameless peak marked 3,153 métres on the Federal map, was 
reached in 4} hrs. The view of the Disgrazia from this point is 
perhaps the finest obtainable. Monte Rosa and the Saasgrat are also 
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visible. The descent to Chiareggio lay over easy rocks and pastures, 
and took 24 hrs.’ walking. Height, about 3,000 métres. 

July 25.—Ponta Trusrnesca (11,106 feet)—The same party left 
the baths of Masino at 7 A.m., and reached the small glacier at the N.W. 
base of the Pta. Trubinesca in 2} hrs. A short couloir of snow 
gives access from the head of the glacier to the N.W. aréte, which is 
both broad and easy. The view from the peak is very fine, and includes 
the lakes of Como, Sils, and St. Moritz.— Ascent, 4 hrs. 40 min.; down, 
3 hrs. 15 min. 

July 26.—Mr. D. W. Freshfield, with F. Devouassoud, crossed from 
the baths of Masino to Sondrio by a route the parts of which, al- 
though all previously known, had never before been combined 
in one day’s walk. ‘From La Rasica we climbed the steep ascent 
to the shoulder of the Disgrazia, dividing Val di Mello from Val di Sasso 
Bisolo. Thence we made an attempt on the Disgrazia, which was aban- 
doned, owing to the time occupied by step-cutting in the very hard 
ice which clothed the highest ridge of the mountain, when only some 
30 feet below the top. pe pig 8 the shoulder, we descended on 
to and traversed the flat glacier which fills the head of Val di Sasso 
Bisolo. A sharp rock climb of 700 feet brought us to a ridge over- 
looking a snow-filled gulley communicating with Val di Torre. Be- 
fore long we reached the highest chalet, and found a pleasant path, 
which led us down through very pretty scenery to Torre in Val Ma- 
lenco, 1 hr.’s drive from Sondrio. Actual walking, baths to Torre, 
134 hrs.’ 

is 28,.—Ponta v1 Teo (10,007 feet).—Mr. D. W. Freshfield and F. 
Devouassoud ascended from Poschiavo by the Val di Teo to the 
little lakes at its head. ‘A steep pull over rock and grass ensued, and 
brought us to the ridge overlooking Val Grosina, near the S. foot of 
the final peak, the rocks of which resemble those of the Riffelhorn but 
are somewhat more difficult. In descending we rounded the low 
ridge which forms the N. buttress of the peak, and crossed Val di Campo 
to La Rosa. Time, up 44; down to La Rosa, 3} hrs.’ 

July 31.—Crta pet Largo (11,162 feet). Messrs. D. W. Freshfield 
and C. C. Tucker, with F. Devouassoud and Alexander Fluri, starting 
from the Maloya Inn (which is much improved, and now offers very 
fair quarters), reached the head of the Forno Glacier in 3 hrs. Broken 
slopes of névé and a short couloir led up to the ridge dividing the 
Forno and Albigna Glaciers just to the N. of the tower-shaped peak of 
the Largo. 

The ascent of this was effected by cutting steps up a steep slope, 
which may at times be of hard ice and offer some difficulty. A toler- 
ably broad and easy crest leads to the snow-dome, which forms the 
summit. Owing to the weather, there was no view. 

Ascent 6 hrs., descent 44 hrs. The time occupied in descending was 
increased by fresh snow having effaced all the steps. 

August 1.— Piz Vaprep (10,610 feet). Vattoria Pass (about 10,100 
feet).—Mr. D.W. Freshfield, with F. Devouassoud, left the Scaletta path 
near the Fontana Alp, and mounted by the torrent which descends on the 
right from the glaciers of Piz Vadred. The S, peak was reached in 44 
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hrs. from Capella, by a steep but easy climb over snow and rock. 
There is scarcely any difference in height between the two summits of 
the mountain, but, if anything, the northern (which appears excessively 
difficult of access) has the advantage. ‘The view of the Bernina chain 
is more complete than from any other point I know of, and the Orteler and 
Adamello groups are also seen to great advantage. From the foot of the 
peak we struck across snow slopes to a pass lying to the W. of the 
snow-dome marked 8,151 métres on the Federal map, and descended 
by the Scaletta Glacier to Diirrenboden in 2} hrs. from the peak. The 
new col thus made may perhaps be called the Valloria Pass, from the 
name of the glen which leads up to it on the southern side. For 
mountaineers going to the Engadine it offers a very pleasant substitute 
for the Scaletta, than which it commands far finer views. 

August 4.—The same party, with the addition of J. Gort, of Klosters, 
as porter (after a day’s detention by weather), started from the Swiss 
Alpine Club hut at the foot of the Silvretta Glacier, 4} hrs. above 
Klosters. A narrow snow-saddle at the head of the glacier marked 
Winterthiili on the Federal map, was reached partly by the rocks sepa- 
rating this ice-stream from the larger one of the Silvretta in 1} hr. 
from the hut. 

The name of Verstankla Glacier has been substituted for that of 
Winterthiili on the Excursions-Karte of the Swiss Alpine Club, whose 
members also christened, but did not cross, the Verstankla-Thor, In de- 
scending, the upper portion of the icefall of the Tiatscha Glacier was 
traversed to the rocks on its left side, by which the lower and uncre- 
vassed glacier is easily reached. 

A good path leads down through Val Lavinuoz to the Engadine. 

Time, 12 hrs. to col; down to Lavin, 3 hrs. 

August 7.—The same party (without Gort) started from Bergun at 
8.30 a.m., and ascended by a cart track through pine forests and hay 
meadows to the grassy ridge overlooking Val Sparlotsch. By crossing 
the head of this glen,—a waste of dolomite boulders—the base of the 
Tinzenhorn was reached. ‘A succession of broad ledges led up to the 
N. Aréte, which, however, soon became impracticable, and we traversed 
narrow but not difficult ledges until well on the precipitous face of 
the peak. Thence to the top was a constant scramble up short, but 
very steep, cheminées of rock. The summit is a long ridge easily 
traversed from end to end. After a stay of 24 hrs., we descended by 
the W. face of the mountain on to the ridge connecting it with Piz 
St. Michel. On this side, notwithstanding its steepness, there is no 
difficulty or risk except froin loose stones. 

‘Nearly midway hetween the Tinzenhorn and Piz St. Michel we 
discovered a most remarkable pass, connecting the head of the glen 
which leads down directly to the baths of Alveneu with the Val d’Err. 
A deeply cut gap in the cliffs which unite the two mountains is ap- 
proached on either side by two perfectly straight couloirs of moderate 
inclination. That on the §. side is a mere gully between per- 
pendicular walls of rock, and is masked from below by a magnificent 
dolomite tower. 

‘ After a short halt beside a little blue tarn beneath the cliffs, we 
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descended the grass slopes of Alp Tijial, and, crossing the stream of 
Val d’Err, traversed the hill side by a rather indistinct footpath to 
Roffna, 45 min. below Molins on the Julier road. Times,—to foot of 
peak 23 hrs. slow; ascent, 3 hrs. ; descent to lake, 23 hrs. ; to Molins, 
24 hrs. D.W.F 

The Tinzenhorn was also ascended later on the same day by Herr 
E. Hauser, of Chur, with Jenni and Fleuri, of Pontresina. There 
must be some error in the relative heights assigned to the Tinzenhorn 
and Piz St. Michel on Dufour’s map, as the former, instead of being 
29 métres lower, appeared to be slightly higher than its rival. 


Tédi District. 


July 19.—Rvusew Liicke (11,100 feet ?).—Messrs. D. W. Fresh-. 
field and C. C. Tucker, accompanied by F. Devouassoud, left the 
Griinhorn hut to ascend the Tédi. ‘Descending immediately on the 
Biferten Glacier, we attacked the centre of the icefall, and made 
our way up it without real difficulty, till two enormous crevasses 
near its head gave Devouassoud an vi tard of displaying 
his skill as an iceman. These surmounted, we found the upper 
slopes of névé enveloped in a thick fog. In consequence of this 
and a violent storm of wind we abandoned the Tédi, and began our 
search for the Porta da Gliems. We soon found ourselves on a marked 
col, which a break in the mist showed to overlook the small glacier 
lying under the cliffs of the Tédi on the S. side of the Sandgrat Pass. 
Our col lay between the Piz Rusein, or Tédi (11,887 feet), itself 
about 800? feet lower than its highest peak) and the Bleisasverdas 
(11,234 feet). A descent was effected by means of a very long and ex- 
cessively steep couloir, which took over 2 hrs, to traverse, and where 
the greatest caution was necessary. In a less favourable state of the 
snow this couloir would be extremely hazardous, and cannot therefore 
be recommended to mountaineers descending from the Tédi, while the 
rocks on either side appeared to us almost impracticable. Height of cou- 
loir about 2,500 feet, and that of the pass itself about 11,100. Below 
the glacier the ordinary route of the Sandgrat Pass was followed to Trons 
in the Vorderrhein-Thal. Times: 4} hrs. to col; 6 hrs. for descent 
to Trons.’ 

Bernese Oberland. 


Tne Battscuieper Jocu (11,500 feet? ).—Messrs. D. W. Freshfield and 
C. C. Tucker, with Frangois Devouassoud, having crossed the Wetter- 
liicke (which seems this year to have relapsed into its traditional state 
of easiness) on July 9, left the Curé’s at Platten on the morning of 
the 10th, to attempt the Bietschhorn by its N.E. aréte. ‘Ten minutes 
above Platten we began to climb the very steep slopes to our right, 
until a track was crossed which led us round the brow, and to a point 
below the little Birch Glacier. Turning to our left, mingled slopes of 
rock and snow brought us to the ridge bounding the névé of the 
Standbach Glacier. A short walk across this led to a broad snow col at 
the base of the Bietschhorn, overlooking on the S.E. the Baltschieder 
Glacier. We began the ascent of the pyramid by some steep but easy 
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rocks, succeeded by. ice-slopes requiring much step-cutting, until a 


point was reached where a ridge comes in on the right; hence to the 
summit the way lay along an exceedingly narrow and often corniced 
aréte of snow, further progress along which was rendered impracticable 
by a cold wind when we were about 250 feet below the summit. 
Later in the season the ridge would probably be partially rock, and 
much easier to traverse. Returning to the col, we descended without 
difficulty by the Baltschieder Glacier and Thal to Visp. Future travellers 
are recommended to keep to the right in descending, and to leave the 
ice below the bend of the glacier for the grass slopes on the right bank, 
as we wasted both time and trouble amongst the gigantic moraines 
in which the glacier terminates. An ascent from Platten to the col 
via the Standbach Glacier, would probably be very difficult, as the ice- 
fall, seen from above, looks most formidable. Times: to Col, 34 hrs. ; 
descent to Visp, 44 hrs.’ walking.’ 

We have also heard of an ascent of the Méncu, from the Wengun 
Alp, by M. Von Fellenberg, but no particulars have reached us. The 
great quantity of snow on the mountains this year doubtless gave a 
favourable opportunity for this expedition, which has before failed 
through the whole upper part of the mountain being covered with ice. 


St. Bernard District. 


Mont Bianc pE Crriition.—This peak was ascended on July 18, 
by the Rev. F. C. Fitton, with Nichel and Frederic. Pagot. The 
started at 3.30 from the Chermontane chalets, reached the Col de 
Mont Rouge at 8, and thence bearing to the N.E., reached the sum- 


mit at 10. A steinmann was found on the summit, and a bottle contain- * 


ing the card of a Swiss gentleman, but so far as we are aware, there 
has been no previous ascent by an Englishman. The descent was 
made by a different route, down the N.W. face of the mountain, 
and they reached the Col de Cheillon at 21.30 and the Arolla chalets 
at 3.30. 

Cot pe Vausorty. July 14.—Messrs. C. E. Mathews and Reilly, 
with Daniel and Emanuel Ballay (the former of whom proved himself 
a very efficient guide), left St. Pierre at 4.40 a.m., reached the chalets 
of Valsorey at 6.5, went straight up the Glacier de Valsorey to its head, 
and reached the pass, the lowest peint between the Combin and Velan 
at 10, after a steep ascent, including an hour's step-cutting. 
snow slopes lead down to the pastures at the head of the valley above 
Ollemont, which is not much more than 3 hrs. from the Col. This 
pass is supposed to have been crossed once before, but no note of it has 
yet appeared. It is an easy day’s walk from St. Pierre to Aosta, and 
commands superb views of the near mountain, and of the Grivola. 


Chain of Mont Blanc. 


July 7.—Messrs. Reilly and C. E. Mathews, with Michel Ducroz 
and Michel Balmut, attempted to cross the chain by the Glacier de 
Pierre Joseph, which is the easternmost branch of the Glacier de 
Léchaud, and not a secondary glacier tributary to it. They left the 
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Montanvert at 3.40 a.m., and went straight up the glacier without 
difficulty ; when about half-an-hour from the ridge, snow came on, they 
went too much to the right, and following a but easy couloir, 
found themselves at 12.30 at the top of the Aiguille de l’'Eboulement. 
The weather slightly clearing they descended to the true Col de 
Pierre Joseph, and looked down on the groin of the Tuolet glacier. In 
such weather it was impossible to attempt the descent on the Italian 
side, the pass therefore yet remains to be effected, but the Chamouni 
side presenting no particular difficulty, future attempts ought to be 
made from the side of Courmayeur. 


Mont Blane District. 


On 14th July, Rev. Geo. C. Hodgkinson, with Ambroise Couttet, of 
Chamouni, and Joseph Obrozenn, of Champéry, leaving the Grands 
Mulets at 2.26 a.m., reached the summit of Mont Blanc at 8.6 a.m., 
remained there, making actinometrical observations under a cloud- 
less sky, until 11.1 a.m., getting back to the Grands Mulets at 
1.46 p.m. Simultaneous observations of the instruments were made at 
Chamouni. 

The temperature on the summit during the observations ranged from 
22° to 24° F., and in the valley at the same time from 63° to 77° F. 
In the valley at 2.10 p.. the temperature reached 82°. 

A detailed report of the work will be made to the Royal Society. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A.rixe Byrwars. XV.—From Engelberg to Altdorf by the Rothgrdtli— 

I have in a former year crossed the Surenen between these two 
places; but the route above mentioned is so superior in interest and 
scenery, and so little known, that some description can hardly fail to be 
of use. It is but just alluded to in ‘Central Alps,’ p. 174, and the way I 
took (14 Sept. 1865) was not, as there mentioned, ‘ through the Horbis- 
thal,’ but it mounted directly from the Engel to the Blankenalp, and 
circled round the head of that valley without touching it ; then after the 
Alp was passed, the wide expanse of the Griessen Glacier (the Rothstock 
Glacier of Mr. Ball) lay on the right all the way to the summit, the Engel- 
rand Uri Rothsticke standing almost in front. The joch is between 

the former of these peaks on the right and the Wallensticke on the left; 
it is a narrow ridge, with the glacier just named S. and the Rothgriitli 
Glacier N. Its height is about 8,500 feet, and the ascent occupied 
nearly four hours. ‘Towards the N. there is a sea of hills, with Pilatus, 
the Rigi, and the Mythen prominent among them, and on that morning 
(it was not much past eight) the whole shape of the Vierwaldstiitter See 
could be traced by the dense and motionless white mist that filled the hol- 
lows where it lay. ‘The splendour is, however, on the other side; here the 
fine range across the Engelberg valley forms the first line, rising above 
which are the Spitzliberg, most to the left, and the mountains bounding, 
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and far beyond, the Mayenthal, till the dark face of the hooded Titlis 
(seen from hence in admirable profile) intercepts the view. From the 
Titlis the eye followed the oblique chain of the Gadmenfluh, over 
whose last summits soared the Finsteraarhorn, and to the right the 
Schreckhérner, and the three equilateral triangles of the Wetterhérner, 
and thence to the distant Bliimlis Alp. The Engelberger Rothstock is 
not 800 feet above the joch, but I believe that the better way of attaining 
it is to strike on to the Griessen at a much lower level. The route is now 
across the Rottegriitli Glacier, a very easy half hourusually; but in this 
sunny, snowless year the ordinary point of access was separated from us 
by a wide bergschrund, and the glacier could only be gained more 
immediately under the Hasenstock, and this necessarily led among some 
crevasses which are generally left quite to the W. On quitting it a 
steep and rough descent at once begins, which leads into the lateral 
valley that opens into the Gross Isenthal. The N. boundary of this 
lateral valley is the Oberalpgrat—a long and regular wall of rock like 
that above the Segnes Pass, piereed, too, by a circular tunnel exactly 
like the famous Martinsloch. This tunnel I have never heard spoken of; 
but probably a comparisen of it with the Martinsloch would help to 
settle the controversy as to the cause and origin of that strange perfora- 
tion. 

The descent is into the head of the Gross Isenthal, a very fine cirque 
formed by the two Rothsticke with the broad Bliimlisalpfim between 
them. ‘The valley all through is beautiful, opening at last on to the 
Bay of Uri. From the joch to the village of Isenthal takes 33 hours of 
very steady going, and thence to Altdorf two quite ‘starke stunden’ 
more. From Altdorf I drove to the Stern at Amstiig, which is 
Jreundlich, inexpensive, and clean as a lighthouse. 

Of the Adler at Isenthal I wish to add a few words, because it and 
its master have been praised in ‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,’ and in 
‘Central Alps,’ also, and because it is the only house in Switzerland of 
which, after a pretty wide experience, I have ever cared to make 
serious complaints when a month was over and gone. I had slept there 
on the 10th Sept., wishing to go on to Engelberg next day; but I 
changed my plan and went round by the Lake and Stans, because I 
could get no guide whom I chose to employ. Imfanger, the landlord 
(Joseph by baptism, I believe), asked a most unfair sum for his very 
forbidding knecht, and when I found a man in the village who was 
most anxious to go with me for less than one half, he was waylaid on 
the stairs by the host, and thereupon changed his mind and altogether 
refused to go. Next, the Landlady, after telling me a direct falsehood 
in order to induce me to pay for the refreshment of a man who had 
accompanied me from Sonnenberg over the Nieder Bauen, charged so 
preposterously (e. g. 3 f. for my — that I laid on her table about 
two-thirds of her demand, and carried off my own knapsack (for the 
only titae that season), resolving, if I ever turned up in Isenthal again, 
to give the ‘ Rebstock’ a trial, albeit undeniably the ‘little’ house of 
the ; 

i ohonia say that my guide was Crispin Imfanger, brother of poor 
Eugen, who died, with Dr. Hiipner, on the Titlis. IfI may express an 
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opinion from a single day’s journey, Crispin is as pleasant a fellow, and 
as competent, as one would wish to travel with. 
N.B. No relation to the Adlerwirth. Tuomas BrooksBank. 


Fatal Accident to Irish Ladies in Switzerland.—We regret that we 
have to record an accident, by which three ladies have lost their lives, 
in Switzerland, on the road between Ragatz and the baths of Pfeffers. 
This road is about two miles in length, and follows the course of the 
Tamina river through one of the grandest and most remarkable gorges 
in Switzerland. "It rises from fifteen to thirty-five feet above the bed of 
the river, which it often overhangs, and is in most places unprotected 
by wall or barrier. The Tamina is a wildly rushing turbulent river, 
varying from three to five feet in depth. On the 8rd of July, three 
ladies, unaccompanied by a gentleman, arrived at Ragatz by train about 
2 p.m. They were—Mrs. Delffs, wife of Professor Delffs, of Heidelberg 
University ; Miss Hollywood, of Bath Lodge, Ballycastle, Ireland ; and 
her niece, Miss Walker, of the same place. They went at once to the 
Hotel Ragatz, where they dined, and then ordered a carriage to take 
them to the baths of Pfeffers. This was a one-horse vehicle, provided 
by the proprietor of the hotel, and driven by a man called Mogg, who 
is said to have had several years’ experience as driver on this road. 
They reached the baths in safety, were shown all the curiosities of the 
place, and started on the return journey a little before six o'clock. 
They had got about a quarter of a mile on their way back when their 
pleasure-trip came to its fatal termination. They were going at a trot 
down an incline, where the road is quite unprotected on the river side, 
when the horse (though an old one), seeming to have taken fright un- 
accountably at something, made a sudden turn towards the precipice. 
The driver half leaped and half was thrown from the box on the road, 
and when he recovered himself he was horrified to find that the horse, 
carriage, and its occupants had been precipitated into the Tamina, a fall 
of 30 feet. The river was swollen at the time to the depth of 4 or 
5 feet, and flowed so rapidly that at this spot the strongest man could 
searcely keep his legs, so the unfortunate ladies were carried off in its 
resistless current and were never afterwards seen alive. There were 
few witnesses of the melancholy occurrence. A carriage, in which sat 
one English lady, followed ata distance of about 50 yards. The 
coachman of this seems (like the driver of the unfortunate ladies) to 
have been so overcome by terror as to be unable to render any assist- 
ance. Indeed, he says he did not see the ladies after the fall, but only 
heard their cries. He drove forward to Ragatz for help, which came, 
but too late. It would scarcely seem possible, however, that the 
promptest aid could have availed to rescue any of them. Miss Holly- 
wood’s body was recovered within three-quarters of an hour, 300 
2h below the spot, and Mrs. Delffs’ two days afterwards, somewhat 
ower down the Tamina. The corpse of Miss Walker was not found 
for some days, but was at length discovered in the Rhine, some little 
distance below the junction of the Tamina with that river. Mrs. Delffs 
and Miss Hollywood were buried side by side in Ragatz, on Saturday, 
the 7th of July. The crowd around the graves seemed moved by 
feelings deeper than mere curiosity, and the resident magistrate and 
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the inhabitants of Ragatz generally have shown every consideration 
and sympathy in their efforts to recover the bodies, and attentions to 
the relatives of the deceased, who have since arrived. 

Tue Dent Briancue.—In our last number was published a narrative 
of an ascent of this mountain, from which it might be inferred that the 
expedition was a new one. At the time of making the ascent, the 
writer fully believed that the Dent Blanche had not been climbed, 
never having read Mr. Kennedy’s narrative; and he ascended by an 
entirely different route. Some of the guides at Zermatt having spread 
a report that Mr. Kennedy’s party, who ascended in a fog, never reached 
the actual summit, doubt has sometimes been cast, most unjustly, upon 
the accuracy of that gentleman’s account. But Mr. Finlaison confirms 
it entirely, and leaves no room for the smallest uncertainty as to Mr. 
Kennedy’s having been really the first to scale this difficult peak. 
Unfortunately a paragraph in which this opinion was expressed, was 
omitted from Mr. Finlaison’s narrative, in consequence of great pressure 
upon our space. We regret this the more, because it is possible that 
some colour may have seemed thereby to be given to the utterly 
unfounded statements of the Zermatt men. 

Spanish Mountarns.*—This does not profess to be an Alpine work. 
But it recalls to us the fact that there are in Spain mountains of an 
elevation said to approach 13,000 feet. O'Shea, in his ‘ Guide to Spain,’ 
gives the following heights for peaks in the Sierra Nevada :— 


Feet. 
Picacho Mula Hacen . A : 12,792 
Picacho de la Veleta . : .” .'12,469 
Cerro de la Aleazuba . . ; 12,300 
Cerro de los Machos_ . ; ; 12,138 


If these heights be correct there ought, even in that climate, to be 
not only considerable quantities of snow, but even some glaciers. 
O’Shea, however, throws some doubt on the point in a note, in which 
he states that the first peak, by Boissier’s measurement, is only 10,980 
feet; and a friend who has ascended the second informs us that he saw 
only patches of snow and no glaciers. Will not some member of the 
Alpine Club visit and explore these mountains, and give us more 
certain knowledge on the subject? He will find in Mr. Blackburne’s 
book the latest information about routes and railways on his way to the 
country, and he may reach Granada, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the range, in four days from London. He will also enjoy the ad- 
vantage of seeing Spain before it is quite transformed from the unique 
aspect which it has worn for so many centuries to the ordinary hum- 
drum type of European countries—a change which our author tells us 
is now rapidly going on. 

Mr. Blackburn’s description of his journey is lively and interesting, 
and his book is illustrated with some very pretty cuts, after drawings 
by Phillips, Lundgren, and others. 


* Travelling in Spain in the present Day. By H Blackburn. London: 
ee Low & Marston, 1866. i: 2 
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Tue Ascent OF Mont BLANC FROM THE GLACIER DE 
LA Brenva. By A.W. Moore. Read before the Alpine 
Club on March 6, 1866. 


HE attempts which have of late years been made to find 

routes to the summit of Mont Blanc, which should rival 
in popular favour the established ones from Chamouni and St. 
Gervais, have not been attended with Very great success. It 
is true that the route from the Col du Géant, over the Mont 
Blane du Tacul, first tried by Mr. Ramsay in 1854, has been 
found practicable, and has been once or twice taken; but not- 
withstanding the erection of a hut in a convenient position 
behind the Aiguille du Midi, it has not, and does not seem 
likely to, become popular. Expeditions made from the side 
of the Col du Miage have had even less result. The Déme 
du Gotité has certainly been gained from the Col, and a party 
has descended to the southern glacier of Miage directly from 
the Déme du Goiité; but the summit of Mont Blanc is three 
hours distant from the Ddéme, and no one has yet reached it 
starting from the Col du Miage, or is ever likely to do so, as 
I think Messrs. Buxton, Macdonald, & Co. will agree, from 
the level of the southern Miage Glacier. Probably most 
mountaineers have, at some time or another, dreamed of find- 
ing a practicable route from the south side of the mountain, 
but, as seen from the valley, the Brenva Glacier, which would 
naturally suggest itself as the line of march, does not look 
promising, and has besides a general reputation of inaccessibility, 
which has deterred explorers from seriously examining: it. 
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Nevertheless, in 1863, a large party, of which I had the honour 
to be a humble member, went to Courmayeur for the particular 
purpose of seeing what could be done from that quarter. We 
were attended by Almer, Perren, and Melchior, and, with them, 
held a grand council of war, on a little hill behind the village, 
which commanded a view of the entire face of the mountain 
above the Brenva Glacier. But Perren and Melchior were 
dead against an attempt being made at all, the latter going so 
far as to call the plan ‘ eine miserable Dummheit,’ ¢ a wretched 
piece of folly,’ while Almer, although less despondent than his 
companions, declined to say that he thought success probable. 
As the balance of opinion was altogether unfavourable, and 
there were circumstances which rendered the majority of the 
party unwilling to risk a failure, the idea was abandoned, and 
we had the mortification of seeing the Italian flag, which had 
been prepared by the natives for our expedition, rolled up and 
put away, and of ourselves sinking considerably in the estima- 
tion of the men of Courmayeur. 

Personally, I must confess to having entirely concurred in 
Melchior’s opinion, and the ascent of Mont Blane from the 
‘Brenva Glacier was summarily erased from my list of ‘ possi- 
bilities’ for future years. Indeed, I thought no more of it, and 
my apathy on the subject would probably never have been 
dissipated, had it not been for something I saw while descend- 
ing from the summit with Almer in 1864. To all but the 
most nervous travellers the Mur de la Céte has long since 
ceased to be a bugbear. But, even in these enlightened days, 
there are probably few who have not been taught to believe 
that, however the steepness of the slope of the Mur above the 
Corridor may have been exaggerated by early writers, its face 
above the Brenva Glacier is absolutely precipitous. Now, 
upon the occasion in question, we were compelled by the state 
of the snow to descend right along the edge overhanging the 

“Italian side, and great was my surprise, on looking down on 
that side, to see, instead of a precipice of great height, an 
ordinary slope of by no means excessive steepness, stretching 
down to a gently inclined field of néyé, lying at a depth of 
apparently not more than 150 feet below. It did not appear 
to me that there would be much difficulty in descending on to 
it from almost any point of the Mur, or indeed that even a 
roll down would be attended with very serious consequences. 
I at once concluded that the névé upon which I was lookin 

could be nothing but the head of the Brenva Glacier, an 

succeeded in persuading myself that there must be ome way 
of reaching it from below which had escaped our observation 
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in 1863, when the upper region of the glacier had appeared to 
be separated from the Mur by some five thousand feet of steep 
rocks interspersed with hanging glaciers of an ‘avalanchy’ 
character. To avoid topographical detail further on, I may as 
well at once explain what the real nature of the ground is. 
The upper part of Mont Blanc is popularly supposed to be 
entirely cut off from the southern valleys by a more or less 
vertical wall of rock, and in every map yet published, with the 
exception of the new French Survey, this wall is depicted as 
sweeping round the head of the Brenva Glacier to and beyond 


‘ the Mont Maudit. The popular notion is not so very far 


wrong, but it so happens that at one point, and one point only, 
there is a break in the continuity of the wall. From the 
actual summit of the mountain, a considerable glacier flows 
straight down into the Brenva without interruption, and it was 
the upper part of this which had attracted my attention, the 
head of the main glacier lying at least 3000 feet below. The 
Corridor and Mur de la Céte are on the left bank of this lateral 
glacier, whose right bank is formed by a great rocky spur, 
which projects at right angles to the main mass of Mont Blanc, 
far into the Brenva Glacier proper. This spur was our base 
of operations in the expedition which I am about to describe, 
and entirely masks the lower part of the tributary glacier, the 
existence of which would not be suspected from below. What 
I had seen impressed me so strongly with a conviction of the 
practicability of reaching the Corridor from Courmayeur, that 
I determined to make the attempt at the first opportunity. In 
drawing up, therefore, with Mr. Horace Walker, the plan for our 
campaign of 1865, it was agreed that an expedition should be 
made to the head of the Brenva Glacier, and Mont Blane 
either ascended from it, or the reason why it could not be done 
definitely ascertained. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of July 12th, after an abortive 
expedition up the Val Grisanche, Walker and I, with Jakob 
Anderegg, drove from Ivrogne to Courmayeur. We were 
joined there, on the 13th, Me appointment, by Mr. George 
Mathews; and also received a fresh recruit in the person of Mr. 
Walker, sen., who brought with him a tower of strength in the 
shape of Melchior Anderegg. In the course of the afternoon 
we walked a little way outside the village, until we opened out 
a view of the side of the mountain above the glacier, and then 
sat ourselves down to reconnoitre. In 1863 the great difficulty 
had seemed to be to discover any route which should not be 
fatally exposed to avalanches. The same difficulty, of course, 
still existed, but, whereas we had then signally failed in finding 
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any solution of it, five minutes’ inspection now sufficed to 
reveal to us what we wanted. The rocky buttress, which has 
been spoken of as projecting from the side of the mountain 
towards the centre of the glacier, appeared to offer a route free 
from all risk of avalanches, and in other respects presenting a 
fair chance of being followed with success. There were three 
doubtful points in connection with it. First, whether it would 
be possible to get across the glacier to its base. Second, 
whether the rocks by which we must climb to its crest would 
be found practicable. And, third, whether, having followed 
the crest, and ascended the steep slopes of broken névé in 
which it merged, as far as possible, we should be able to bear 
away to the right so as to reach the Corridor. As regarded 
the first two points, the balance of opinion was decidedly 
favourable; and as to the third, no judgment could be formed 
at all, as, from our position, nothing could be seen of what lay 
between the highest practicable point visible and the Corridor. 
Altogether, we returned to our hotel well satisfied with what 
we had seen, and, having given orders for the engagement of 
two porters and the preparation of unlimited provisions and 
general necessaries, proceeded to pass the rest of the day in 
such mild dissipation as the Café dell’ Angelo gave facilities 
for. Indeed, Horace Walker, Jakob, and I, animated by the 
uninterrupted series of successes by which our efforts during 
the previous month had been rewarded, considered the thing 
as good as done, and rejoiced accordingly. Mr. Walker was 
also fairly sanguine, and Mathews was willing enough to con- 
cur in the roseate view we took of things. Melchior alone 
declined to share our confidence. The fact is, he had not in 
the least changed the opinion which he had formed in 1863 ; 
but, seeing that upon this occasion he would stand alone, and 
that no remonstrance would make us abandon our purpose, he 
confined himself to indulging in observations of a Cassandra- 
like character, such as he thought calculated to check our 
premature exultation. His gloomy vaticinations had little 
effect upon us, and still less upon Jakob, who, notwithstandmg 
his almost idolatrous respect and admiration for his cousin, 
ventured to deride his fears and chaff him generally in a free, 
not to say irreverent manner. 

At 10.10 on the morning of July 14th we quitted the 
hospitable portals of Bertolini’s Hotel, a rather imposing party 
of eight—our four selves, Melchior, Jakob, and two porters, 
named respectively Jean Michel Lasnier and Julien Grange. 
Of both these men, especially of the latter, we can speak in 
terms of unqualified commendation. Although compelled to 
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carry loads of much above the average weight, over very 
rough ground, their cheerfulness and good humour never 
varied, while they lost no opportunity of making themselves 
useful, Both too seemed to us to be very fair mountaineers. 
Following first the path to the Col de la Seigne, and then a 
track over the collection of débris and old moraine overgrown 
with brushwood below the end of the Brenva Glacier, we 
passed the chalets of La Brenva at 11.30, and striking into the 
scanty forest immediately behind them, wound round the hill- 
side above the glacier, pausing, as we went, to collect wood 
for our night’s bivouac. Two or three awkward corners were 
turned by steps regularly cut in the rock, and there was always 
some sort of track, until after a slight descent which was 
necessary to cross a swollen torrent, when it finally disappeared. 
On the rocks beyond this torrent we halted for half-an-hour, 
and then fairly turning our backs upon the valley, commenced 
the ascent of a series of stony slopes, occupying a sort of 
neutral ground between the ice and the base of the bounding 
ridge to the east. Nothing could be pleasanter than this part 
of our way, the ascent, though steady, being easy, and the 
surrounding scenery very fine. The rugged range on the 
other side of the glacier, comprising the Mont Peteret, and 
other points scarcely less striking, assumed grander proportions 
at every upward step we took, while the great lower ice-fall 
of the glacier, which was immediately on our left, was a con- 
stant source of enjoyment, the avalanches tumbling over the 
Heisse Platte, or patch of rocks in the middle of the fall, 
with a regularity which at last became almost monotonous. 
The stone slopes after a time gave place to a mixture of snow, 
moraine, and at last ice, where a bow steps had now and then 
to be cut, and care generally taken to avoid stones sent down 
by the moraine higher up, which was in rather an excited 
state. But there was no difficulty of any sort, and at 3.20, 
or in about four hours actual walking from Courmayeur, we came 
upon a little grassy plain, lying at the base of the ridge we had 
been skirting, and on the south side of a sort of bay which 
the glacier here forms. The appearance of the place was so 
irresistibly tempting, that by tacit consent we took off our 
respective loads, wit were soon stretched at our ease on the 
soft grass. So far, we had been on ground familiar to our two 
porters, who had more than once penetrated to this spot. The 
excursion may be recommended to all fairly active walkers, 
and the return to Courmayeur may be varied by climbing over 
ie ridge behind, and descending by the slopes on its further 
side. 
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As we lay basking in the sun, the question was discussed 
whether we should take up our quarters for the night where 
we were, or seek a resting-place further on. Our next for- 
ward movement must evidently be across the bay just men- 
tioned to the base of a wall of rocks, which supports the upper 
glacier, and divides it into two branches, the western one being 
very much the most extensive. If these rocks were likely to 
afford a fairly eligible site for a gite, it would clearly be advan- 
tageous to go on at once, in order to save time in the morning, 
but their appearance was not very promising, so, while we 
luxuriated, Melchior started off alone to examine their capabili- 
ties. At 4.10 a shout was heard, which was interpreted as a 
signal to advance, so the traps were gathered up, we crossed a 
perfectly level bit of glacier to the foot of the rocks, and, 
having with some difficulty effected a lodgement on them, had 
a severe scramble to their summit, which was gained at 5.15. 
Here we found a small platform with a huge boulder perched 
in the middle of it, under the lee of which were divers articles 
belonging to Melchior, indicating that there we were to pitch 
our camp. As the night promised to be fine, a more eligible 
spot could scarcely have been desired, for, although the bi 
boulder afforded no shelter overhead, it completely protec 
us from the rather keen north wind which was blowing. But 
even had its intrinsic merits been less considerable, the view 
which our position commanded would have reconciled us to it. 
As we sat, looking south, the great upper ice-fall of the main 
branch of the glacier was on our right, at a depth of about a 
thousand feet below, backed by the cliffs and buttresses of Mont 
Blanc itself, the Mont Blanc de Courmayeur, and the Mont 
Peteret, not to mention other pinnacles of even more fantastic 
form. The ridge shutting in the glacier basin on the left is 
scarcely less imposing, but the grand view was in front, where, 
beyond the Val d’Aosta and over the top of the Cramont, was 
seen the entire range of the Graian Alps from the Grivola and 
Grand Paradis to, and beyond, the Aiguille de la Sassiére, the 
great snowfield of the Ruitor being specially —— In 
point of elevation, we seemed to be rather higher than the 
Cramont, or about 9,400 feet. Melchior, after summoning us 
from our first halting-place, had gone off on a reconnaissance, 
and did not make his appearance until some time after our 
arrival, but was at last seen bounding down the snow-slo 
above us in a state of unusual animation. Our eager enquiries 
as to the result of his expedition were met by a series of 
sentences, which he was far too excited to make coherent, 
whose burden was, ‘ ein schéner Eisfall!’ ‘einen solchen Bis- 
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fall habe ich niemals gesehen!!" When he had a little 
calmed down we elicited that the ice-fall, which lay between us 
and the base of the buttress by which we hoped to climb to 
the upper regions, was of unusual magnificence and extent, 
and that he very much doubted whether we should be able to 
cross it. He even suggested that, instead of trying to do so, 
it might be better, in the morning, to descend the rocks again, 
and endeavour to find a passage below, instead of above, them. 
But this proposition did not meet with much favour, as, not to 
mention that the appearance of the ice-fall lower down was not 
by any means such as to encourage the belief that its passage 
there would be found at all easy, its adoption would involve a 
descent, one way and another, of more than a thousand feet, and 
a long and difficult scramble under the cliffs on the other side 
of the fall, exposed to a raking fire of avalanches from the 
hanging glaciers above. Nothing definite was settled on the 
subject, but it was understood that an attempt at least should 
be made to cross up above. Meanwhile, our efforts were 
directed to the improvement of our night quarters. A level 
floor was constructed with very little trouble, and a wall was, 
with more labour, built along one side of the platform, where 
the wind was rather inclined to make itself felt. When we 
took up the positions we intended severally to occupy, the 
general result of our labours was unanimously agreed to be a 
decided success, and we supped and contemplated the sunset, 
in our respective berths, with serene satisfaction. To Alpine 
readers there is no need to rehearse the glories of an Alpine 
sunset, and I shall say but little of the night which followed. 
With such an arrangement as the Heisse Platte below, of 
course ‘ the solemn silence’ was broken by avalanches innume- 
rable, and, equally of course, we heard the inevitable dog 
barking down in the valley. Otherwise, the night passed 
without incident. We were by no means cold, and alto- 
gether fairly comfortable, until the moon got round into our 
‘aces, and murdered sleep most effectually. 

At 1.15 the guides began to move, and at 2.45, after 
swallowing some hot wine and coffee mixed (to me a nauseous 
mixture, but approved of by the majority of the party), we 
started. Julien Grange volunteered to go with us to learn 
the way, but his companion not seeming to see how, unaided, 
he was to carry all the impedimenta down to the valley, our 
friend had to curb his desires, which, Melchior afterwards 
cruelly suggested, would not have been so ardently expressed 
had he not foreseen the obstacle which would arise to their 
gratification. The rocks on which we had slept are connected 
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with others higher up by a series of snow slopes, up which we 
went in Melchior’s steps of the previous day, keeping rather to 
the left. At 3.15 the rope was put on, and then, bearing still 
more to the left, we made our way, by 3.35, to the edge of the 
ice-fall which had so excited Melchior. Had our purpose been 
different, we might, by keeping a more straightforward course, 
have gained the upper névé of the glacier above the fall with- 
out any difficulty at all, but when there we should have been 
above the buttress we had to steer for, and quite out of our 
proper direction. From the head of the glacier, a pass worth 
attention might be easily made over the low ridge west of La 
Tour Ronde to the Glacier du Géant. It had been still dark 
when we started, but now, as our difficulties were commencing, 
there were signs of dawn. Gorgeous as had been the sunset, 
the sunrise was more gorgeous still, the gradations of colour 
over the eastern horizon before the appearance of the luminary 
being indescribably beautiful, while, as the sun rose, the great 
wall of precipices before us glowed again as its beams crept 
down them. The ice-fall certainly was worthy of Melchior’s 
respect and admiration, for a grander and more broken one I 
have rarely seen, but when we fairly attacked it we got on with 
less difficulty than had been feared. Of course there was the 
usual up and down sort of work, but, in spite of one or two 
checks, we progressed steadily, and, finding ourselves more 
than half way across, were about to indulge in a crow of 
exultation, when we came to what looked like a full stop. We 
had worked ourselves into a position from which there appeared, 
after several trials, to be no way of extrication except by 
returning in our footsteps, always a disheartening proceeding. 
We pottered about for some time without result, and then 
Melchior cast off the rope, and went off alone to seek out a 
way, leaving us in rather a blank state of mind. We shivered 
miserably, but were finally rejoiced by a distant ery which 
evidently meant ‘come on.’ The ground in front did not look 
promising, but, following in Melchior’s steps, we gradually left 
the worst bit behind, and struck a broad causeway between 
two huge chasms, which led us out of the labyrinth to where 
he was waiting for us. 

One of the doubtful points in connection with our expedition 
was thus happily solved. The glacier was crossed, and all was 
plain sailing in front as far as the base of our buttress, which 
was not far above us. A smooth slope of snow between the 
foot of the cliffs on our left and the ice-fall offered an 
line of march, but, as we went, we had ocular evidence of the 
propriety of keeping out of the way of the hanging glaciers 
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already spoken of, as a large mass of ice from one in front fell 
before our eyes, its débris rolling right across our path. At 
5.30 we were at the base of the buttress. The rocks were 
approached by a steep slope of hard snow, intersected by the 
usual bergschrund. The latter gave us little trouble, and we 
were soon hard at work with the rocks. For nearly two hours 
we were engaged in a scramble which, though not difficult, was 
sufficiently severe to be interesting, some care being required 
in places where snow was mij At first we kept straight up, 
but later, bore away to the left, ascending diagonally, until at 
7.20, when not far from the crest of the buttress, we halted for 
breakfast. We had risen very rapidly, and must have been at 
an elevation of more than 12,000 feet. Our position therefore 
commanded an extensive view in all directions, but details 
would be uninteresting. 

The guides were in a hurry, so, cutting our halt shorter than 
would have been agreeable, we resumed our way at 7.55, and 
after a few steps up a slope at an angle of 50°, found ourselves 
on the crest of the buttress, and looking down upon, and 
across, the lower part of a glacier tributary to the Brenva, 
beyond which towered the grand wall of the Mont Maudit. 
We turned sharp to the left along the ridge, Jakob leading, 
followed by Mr. Walker, Horace, Mathews, Melchior, and 
myself last. We had anticipated that, assuming the possi- 
bility of gaining the ridge on which we were, there would 
be no serious difficulty in traversing it, and so much as we 
could see ahead led us to hope that our anticipations would 
turn out correct. Before us lay a narrow but not steep aréte 
of rock and snow combined, which appeared to terminate some 
distance in front in a sharp peak. e advanced cautiously, 
keeping rather below the top of the ridge, speculating with 
some curiosity on what lay beyond this peak. On reaching it, 
the apparent peak proved not to be a peak at all, but the 
extremity of the narrowest and most formidable ice aréte I ever 
saw, which extended almost on a level for an uncomfortably 
long distance. Looking back by the light of our subsequent 
success, I have always considered it a providential circumstance 
that, at this moment, Jakob, and not Melchior, was leading the 
party. In saying this, I shall not for an instant be suspected 
of any imputation upon Melchior’s courage. But in him that 
virtue is combined to perfection with the equally necessary one 
of prudence, while he shares the objection which nearly all 
guides have to taking upon themselves, without discussion, 
responsibility in positions of doubt. Had he been in front, I 
believe that, on seeing the nature of the work before us, we 
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should have halted and discussed the propriety of proceeding ; 
and I believe further that, as the result of that discussion, our 
expedition would have then and there come to an end, Now 
in Jakob, with courage as faultless as Melchior’s, and physical 
powers even superior, the virtue of prudence is conspicuous 
chiefly from its absence; and, on coming to this ugly place, it 
never for an instant occurred to him that we might object to 
go on, or consider the object in view not worth the risk which 
must be inevitably run. He therefore went calmly on without 
so much as turning to see what we thought of it, while I do 
not suppose that it entered into the head of any one of us 
spontaneously to Oiece a retreat. 

On most arétes, however narrow the actual crest may be, 
it is generally possible to get a certain amount of support by 
driving the pole into the slope below on either side. But this 
was not the case here. We were on the top of a wall, the ice 
on the right falling vertically (I use the word advisedly), and 
on the left nearly so. On neither side was it possible to obtain 
the slightest hold with the alpenstock. I believe also that an 
aréte of pure ice is more often encountered in description than in 
reality, that term being generally applied to hard snow. But 
here, for once, we had the genuine article, blue ice without a speck 
of snow on it. The space for walking was, at first, about the 
breadth of the top of an ordinary wall, in which Jakob cut holes 
for the feet. Being last in the line I could see little of what was 
coming until I was close upon it, and was therefore considerably 
startled on seeing the men in front suddenly abandon the up- 
right position, which, in spite of the insecurity of the steps 
and difficulty of preserving the balance, had been hitherto 
maintained, and sit down @ cheval. The ridge had narrowed 
to a knife edge, and for a few yards it was utterly impossible 
to advance in any other way. The foremost men soon stood 
up again, but when I was about to follow their example 
Melchior insisted emphatically on my not doing so, but remain- 
ing seated. Regular steps could no longer be cut, but Jakob, 
as he went along, simply sliced off the top of the ridge, making 
thus a slippery pathway, along which those behind crept, 
moving one foot carefully after the other. As for me, I worked 
myself along with my hands in an attitude safer, perhaps, but 
considerably more uncomfortable, and, as I went, could not 
help occasionally speculating, with an odd feeling of amusement, 
as to what would be the result if any of the party should 
chance to slip over on either side,—what the rest would do,— 
whether throw themselves over on the other side or not,—and 
if so, what would happen then. Fortunately the occasion for the 
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solution of this curious problem did not arise, and at 9.30 we 
reached the end of the aréte, where it merged in the long 
slopes. of broken névé, over which our way was next to lie. 
As we looked back along our perilous path, it was hard to 
repress a shudder, and I think the dominant feeling of every 
man was one of wonder how the passage had been effected 
without accident. One good result, however, was to banish 
from Melchior’s mind the last traces of doubt as to our ultimate 
success, his reply to our anxious enquiry whether he thought 
we should get up, being, ‘ We must, for we cannot go back.’ 
In thus speaking he probably said rather more than he meant, 
but the fact will serve to show that 1 have not exaggerated the 
difficulty we had overcome. 

At 9.40 we started up the slopes of névé, which rose with 
ominous steepness in front of us, and for the next two hours 
and a half the work was rather monotonous. There was no 
particular difficulty beyond what arose from the extreme steep- 
ness of the slope, necessitating almost continuous step-cutting, 
the labour of which fell upon the two guides, who, naturally 
enough, did not consider the way easy. Sometimes there was 
snow enough to help us, but as often as not it was too thin and 
powdery to give secure footing, and I suppose that altogether 
about every other step had to be cut in ice. The Corridor all 
the time was hidden, but we knew it to lie far away to our 
right, and therefore worked generally in that direction. Two 
ridges of rock, running parallel to each other, but separated by 
a broad expanse of ice, crop out from the face of the slope. 
We passed underneath the first, and cut our way across to the 
second, and on reaching it, first ascertained our exact position. 
On our right below was the upper part of the lateral glacier 
so often mentioned, beyond which was the wall of the Mont 
Maudit, the depression marking the head of the Corridor being 
apparently at about the same level as we were. There was our 
goal in full view, but between us and it was a great gulf, which 
there was no obvious way of crossing. Beneath the Corridor 
the glacier falls away very rapidly. At the foot of the Mur 
de la Céte the difference of level is but a few feet, but under 
the Mont Maudit a precipice of some two thousand feet inter- 
venes. It is therefore only practicable to pass from one to the 
other at the former point. Unfortunately, we were nearly 
opposite the Mont Maudit, and the glacier lay at a correspond- 
ing depth below us. From where we were standing it was not 
possible to descend on to it, nor, if it had been possible, would 
it have been profitable, as, just above the point we must have 
struck, was a great wall of ice running right across, and com- 
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pletely barring the way upwards. Our Per ae was, in fact, 
rather critical. Immediately over our heads the slope on which 
we were terminated in a great mass of broken séracs, which 
might come down with a run at any moment. It seemed 
improbable that any way out of our difficulties would be found 
in that quarter. But, where else to look? There was no use 
in going to the left,—to the right we could not go,—and back 
we would not go. 

After careful scrutiny, Melchior thought it just possible that 
we might find a passage through these s¢racs on to the higher 
and more level portion of the glacier to the right of them, 
and there being obviously no chance of success in any other 
direction, we turned towards them. The ice here was steeper 
and harder than it had yet been. In spite of all Melchior’s 
care, the steps were painfully insecure, and we were gid 
to get a grip with one hand of the rocks alongside which 
we passed. The risk, too, of an avalanche was considerable, 
and it was a relief when we were so close under the séracs that 
a fall from above could not well hurt us. We passed close to 
a curious formation,—a pinnacle of ice in shape exactly like a 
man’s head and neck. The neck, in length and thinness, was 
sadly out of proportion to the head, and was momentarily 
growing thinner, so that it was a question of time how soon the 
two would part company. Melchior had steered with his usual 
discrimination, and was now attacking the séracs at the only 
point where they appeared at all practicable. Standing over 
the mouth of a crevasse choked with débris, he endeavoured to 
lift himself on to its upper edge, which was about fifteen feet 
above. But to accomplish this seemed at first a task too great 
even for his agility, aided as it was by vigorous pushes a tergo. 
At last, by a marvellous exercise of skill and _ activity, 
he succeeded, pulled up Mr. Walker and Horace, and then 
east off the rope to reconnoitre, leaving them to assist 
Mathews, Jakob, and myself in the performance of a similar 
manceuvre. We were all three still below, when a yell from 
Melchior sent a thrill through our veins. ‘ What is it?’ said 
we to Mr. Walker. A shouting communication took place 
between him and Melchior, and then came the answer, ‘ He 
says it is all right.’ That moment was worth living for. 

Our difficulties were indeed over. Before us was a narrow 
shelf of névé, stretching from the base of a perpendicular 
wall of ice, fifty feet high or more, to the edge of a h 
crevasse, or rather dislocation in the glacier. Over our hee 
was an immense projecting fringe of icicles, but we paid no 
heed to them, and hurrying along as fast as was consis- 
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tent with not slipping into the gulf below, emerged in a few 
minutes upon gently-sloping snow-fields,—the same upon which 
in 1864 I had looked so longingly from the Mur de la Céte. 
From here we might have pm the top of the Mur, or, as I 
believe, the actual summit of Mont Blanc. But the adoption 
of either course would have involved an amount of step-cutting 
to which, after their already arduous labours, we should have 
been scarcely justified in exposing our two men. More- 
over, we were all heavily laden, and the idea of depositing our 
burdens at the foot of the Mur was too alluring to be resisted. 
The intervening distance was traversed at a trot, and at 1.20 
we stepped on to the head of the Corridor. The height of the 
Corridor, according to the French Survey, is 4,301 métres, of 
14,112 feet. We had therefore made the highest, as it is 
certainly the grandest, pass across the chain of Mont Blanc. 
No one’s satisfaction at our success was more profound than 
that of dear old Melchior, notwithstanding that his predictions 
had been falsified, and the expedition shown not to be ‘ eine 
miserable Dummheit’ after all. Of the behaviour of both him 
and Jakob it is impossible to speak too highly. But to sing 
Melchior’s praises is needless, while of Jakob Anderegg it is 
enough to say that, upon this as upon many previous occasions, 
he proved himself worthy of his name. 

I have not much to add. We reached the summit at 3.10, 
and found ourselves safe at Chamouni at 10.30, after encoun- 
tering the usual troubles in the dark in the forest below the 
Pierre Pointue. Our day’s work had thus extended to nearl 
20 hours, of which 174 hours were actual walking. As togards 
practical utility, I fear that the Brenva route up Mont Blanc 
marr few advantages over that by the Mont Blanc du 

acul. But it has one merit which the latter lacks, that of 
directness. It is also incomparably more interesting and ex- 
citing. I trust therefore that some one will be found suffi- 
ciently enterprising to give it another trial. The ice aréte 
is the only very serious difficulty on the route, but that might 
very easily be found insuperable, in a high wind for instance, 
or after fresh snow. For this reason he will be a rash man 
who attempts to descend to Courmayeur by this way, as the 

sition of a party having got down so far, and then finding 
it impossible to get any further, would be, to say the least, 
unpleasant. 
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Tue Fatat AccipENTs ON Mont Banc. 


HE two accidents which have occurred during the past 
summer seem to have been so imperfectly understood, and 
one at least of them is fraught with such important warning to 
novices in mountaineering, that we feel bound to append some 
comment to our narrative of the facts. In the former case the 
facts were stated in voluminous and not altogether consistent 
detail, in the latter case all there was to tell was comprised in 
a very short paragraph: but neither accident was discussed 
in the newspapers in such a manner as to elicit the conclusions 
which ought to be deduced. Wanting in the dramatic interest 
of the Matterhorn disaster, they have attracted much less of 
general attention ; and yet the lesson to be learned from Captain 
Arkwright’s fate is many times more important than any dedu- 
cible from the Matterhorn accident, in perbastiod as the number 
of possible or actual climbers of Mont Blane is greater than the 
scanty list of skilled mountaineers, such as alone would be justi- 
fied in ascending the Matterhorn. 

On the 23rd of August, Sir George Young and two of his 
brothers reached the summit of Mont Blanc without guides, 
and at about 11.30 A.M. prepared to descend. They had 
ascended by the Bosse, and in passing the point where the route 
of the Ancien Passage lay immediately below them they de- 
scended a little, in order to look for tracks in that direction. They 
soon, however, discovered that the whole surface in that direction 
was hard and icy, and that they must retrace their steps, and con- 
tinue along the summit ridge towards the usual line of descent 
to the Mur de la Céte. In turning, one of the brothers 
slipped, and dragged the others down with him. They slid 
for some distance, fell over a precipice some 15 or 20 feet high, 
slid again a little way farther, and were then stopped by the 
soft snow. Sir George and one of his brothers were unhurt 
by their fall, but the youngest unhappily pitched on his head 
and broke his neck. The survivors, after fruitless efforts to 
recover their brother, who had of course been killed on the spot, 
descended to the Grands Mulets, where they met a party which 
had started to their assistance from Chamouni, on witnessing 
the accident. 

It is manifestly impossible for any one, unless he had 
seen every detail with his own eyes, to offer any opinion as 
to the possibility of preventing the accident. It may, or may 
not, have been possible. If the surface was so hard that an 
axe would not penetrate it with a single blow, the best guide 
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alive could not have arrested the slip when once begun; it is 
doubtful whether he could have prevented its beginning, 
though a good guide would have been likely to reconnoitre 
himself, and would pretty certainly not have slipped. That 
guides confer great additional security on a party is too ob- 
vious to require stating, but it does not follow that they may 
never be dispensed with. This lamentable accident merely 
emphasizes the warning that much more caution is necessary 
without guides than with them. It proves nothing as to 
the use of the rope, for all agree in thinking that the rope 
is of infinite value in checking any little unsteadiness which 
might otherwise cause one man to fall, and that the inevi- 
table risk of all being carried away in the very improbable 
case of a serious slip occurring on a really hard slope, ought 
to be run for the sake of this advantage. That such a slip 
has scarcely ever before been recorded in the annals of 
Alpine climbing, while it is theoretically possible on almost 
every expedition, sometimes for hours together, is a sufficient 
proof of the correctness of the reasoning on which is founded 
the established principle with respect to roping. Nor does the 
accident prove anything about Mont Blane in particular, for 
it has no connection with any local peculiarities. The slope 
was not a very bad one, for it did not end in a precipice like 
that on the Matterhorn, but in a gentler incline and soft snow. 
It must also be remembered that two of the party were unhurt, 
the third being killed because he happened to fall in the only 
position which could be fatal—just as a eoach may be upset, 
and one passenger be pitched with his head against a gate-post, 
while the others alight in the hedge. Worse imprudence, if 
imprudence there was, is very often committed with perfect 
impunity. Men daily and hourly escape from far greater perils 
than a fall of 20 feet into snow. The sudden death of a 
young man full of promise, in the fulness of health and vigour, 
1s always a saddening event to contemplate ; but we can extract 
no moral from the painful story except the very familiar one, 
that human limbs and care may prove wanting in the moment 
of danger. 

The accident which befel the second party leads us to very 
different reflections. On the 13th of October Captain Ark- 
wright, with his guide Michel Simond, two porters, Francois and 
Joseph Tournier, and accompanied by Silvain Couttet of the 
Pierre Pointue, and a servant from one of the Chamouni hotels, 
both of whom were apparently volunteers, left the Grands 
Mulets at 5.30 a.m. They took the route of the Ancien Pas- 
sage, and had ascended a little way, when an avalanche fell 
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from above. Couttet saw what was coming, and with great 
presence of mind dragged the Chamouni servant, to whom he 
was onan roped, out of its track. Captain Arkwright and 
his guides either remained immovable, or tried to escape in the 
wrong direction: they were overwhelmed by the avalanche, 
and no trace of them was discernible by the survivors. Thus 
the accident to Dr. Hamel, in 1820, the first disaster which 
saddens the annals of Alpine climbing, was repeated on the 
same spot, with yet more fatal consequences; the only differ- 
ence being that Dr. Hamel’s party themselves loosened the 
snow, and so caused it to slide, while Captain Arkwright was 
carried away by an avalanche descending from above. 

The few criticisms which have appeared on this unhappy 
event have nearly all been founded on a misconception. The 
Ancien Passage, as many mountaineers can testify, is not uni- 
formly or even generally dangerous. The terrors of Dr. 
Hamel’s accident still linger round it, in the minds of the 
people of Chamouni; and the recent discovery of the remains 
of the victims, far down the Glacier des Bossons, has naturally 
tended to revive the old impressions. Nevertheless it is some- 
times, though by no means always, quite as safe as the Corridor 
route; and if the weather be uncertain it is clearly the best 
way, provided the snow is in proper condition, as being much 
the shortest, and the least exposed to the wind. The conditions 
of safety are perfectly notorious: fresh snow, especially after a 
long continuance of dry weather, is sure to be dangerous, even 
more so than the abundance of snow in early summer. So 
also a warm rainy night may very easily render the place dan- 
gerous, when it had been perfectly safe on the previous day. But 
we need not dwell on these points; every man of any expe- 
rience knows perfectly well in theory, and can judge with more 
or less accuracy in practice, what are the conditions under which 
avalanches are probable, and what are those under which a 
slope at times dangerous may be safely traversed. A fortiori, 
every guide worthy of the name is bound to know them, and 
long practice will enable him to form a correct opinion almost 
by instinct. If there is any doubt, common sense will dictate 
taking the side of caution, and avoiding all risk of a calamity 
which will be deadly if it occurs. Adhering to these obvious 
rules of prudence, scores of mountaineers have used the Ancien 
Passage with perfect safety and convenience, and will doubtless 
continue to do so. To denounce the Ancien Passage as essen- 
tially dangerous would be as unreasonable as to taboo the Col 
du Géant because of the accident of 1860, which arose, like the 
one of which we are now treating, not from the inherent danger 
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of the place, but from neglect of proper and well-known pre- 
cautions. 

The warning conveyed by Captain Arkwright’s melancholy 
fate is, in our opinion, very different, and far more important 
than merely learning by a fatal experience that a particular 
place is dangerous. A young and strong man, well fitted by 
years of active exercises to undertake the kindred pursuit of 
mountaineering, he felt the desire shared by scores, nay, hun- 
dreds of others, to ascend the Monarch of mountains. He 
engaged a veteran guide who had been up Mont Blane many 
times, and a couple of porters, who were guides except in 
name, and were almost equally well acquainted with the moun- 
tain; and, as if to make assurance doubly sure, another guide, 
who may be said to have spent his whole life on Mont Blanc, 
happened to join the party. If any novice ever yet complied 
with all the dictates of prudence in engaging guides of proper 
skill, and in sufficient number, Captain Arkwright did so, and 
his four experienced mountaineers led him straight into the 
jaws of death. It does not matter whether he or they proposed 
trying the Ancien Passage ; all the guide party ought to have 
known it was that day dangerous, and to have ibaa to attempt 
it. October days are short, and it was perfectly natural that 
the plan should be suggested, by way of ate time; its rejec- 
tion ought to have followed with certainty and promptitude. 

A kindly-meant attempt was made to clear the reputation of 
the guides concerned, but the facts adduced tell the other way. 
Tf, as is said, the avalanche that overwhelmed the party was a 
falling sérac, and not a snow-slide, their carelessness was even 
more inexcusable ; for no sérac of sufficient size to produce a 
cataract of fragments as large as this is represented to have 
been could have been otherwise than conspicuous. Séracs, 
however, in the proper sense of the term, do not exist on the 
Ancien Passage, though the Chamouni people may be excused 
for inventing them, as a means of palliating the grievous error 
of their unfortunate countrymen. That four guides would wil- 
fully run into danger of the worst kind, danger that no skill of 
their own could avert or neutralise, is out of the question. We 
fully acquit them of fool-hardiness; we cannot but hold them 
guilty of ignorance of the first rules of their business, that crassa 
ignorantia which our law reasonably deems to be criminal. 

It may seem harsh to condemn those who have paid for 
their fault with their lives, but the interests of the whole 
travelling public are of more account than unwillingness to 
speak harshly of the dead. Moreover, one ‘of those respon- 
sible, the best known of them all, still survives, saved by 
possessing one essential quality of a good guide, presence of 
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mind in the moment of danger, even while so sadly wanting in 
other respects. The truth is briefly this, and it ought to be 

enerally known:—A man is not necessarily to be trusted 
Reanen he is on the Chamouni guide rota, and has been 
twenty times up Mont Blanc. In consequence of the very 
numerous ascents of the great mountain, and the large number 
of attendants forced by the system on all but experienced 
climbers, there is a large class of men at Chamouni * who know 
the way to the summit perfectly well, are accustomed to 
walking on glacier and snow, and will carry certain loads, but 
who have little or no right to the name of guide in the proper 
Alpine sense of the term. They have scarcely set foot on any 
other mountain, consequently they have no general experience, 
no knowledge of the theory of mountaineering. A man may 
as well expect to become a good rider across country by going 
continually over a single course containing nothing but water- 
jumps, as to become a real guide by perpetually ascending 
Mont Blanc. There is a great temptation to do this, since the 
pay is high, and the trouble small. Moreover, the great and 
growing habit among mountaineers of employing permanently 
the ie and stronger Oberlanders deprives many Chamouni 
men of any chance of learning more. Of course there are no 
small number of guides in Chamouni really worthy of the 
name, but too many are mercly fit to follow like sheep the 
beaten track which leads by the Corridor to the summit of 
Mont Blane. They know their routine business perfectly well, 
but when any emergency occurs they are almost useless. 

We are entirely ignorant as to the amount of general expe- 
rience possessed by Captain Arkwright’s guides; they may, 
for aught we know, some or all of them have seen service away 
from home. The probabilities, however, are the other way ; 
at any rate, it is quite certain that a man who has climbed 
other mountains is likely to be much more valuable as a 
guide than one who has not. If travellers intending to make 
their first essay in mountaineering would only scrutinise closely 
the certificate books of the guides who present themselves for 
engagement, and never accept as leader of their party a man 
who has not properly learned his business by making a variety 
of expeditions, they will not only materially secure themselves, 
but will also contribute towards raising the standard of skill 
and experience among guides. 


* Of course there are some men of the same character in other places, 
such as Zermatt and Grindelwald, but not many of them. There are 
no mountains elsewhere which monopolise general attention like Mont 
Blane, very few so easy, or so little varied in the nature of the ascent, 
in proportion to the height. 
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EXCURSIONS IN THE GRAIAN ALPS, THE ASCENT OF 
THE Ste. HEtEne. By R.C. Nicnots. 


HE hasty visits which I paid to the Graian Alps in 1863 
and 1864 served at least to show me how much remained 
to be explored in this region, and how imperfectly its 
graphy had hitherto been described or delineated. I therefore 
gladly seized the opportunity which presented itself last year, 
of commencing the campaign earlier than I generally have been 
able to do, and left London in the middle of July, with the in- 
tention of devoting six weeks to this district, in which time I 
hoped to make a fair bag of new peaks and passes, and, more- 
over, to do some good work towards the correction of the map. 
There was one proviso, however, in this programme, ‘ weather 
permitting ;? and I could almost believe that the authorities 
who vemos this department in Piedmont must be, in some 
way, connected with the Bureau Topographique of that country, 
so admirably did their arrangements appear to be designed for 
the purpose of screening the errors and deficiencies of its work. 
I arrived at Aosta on the 20th of July, and on leaving on the 
20th of August in despair, to solace myself for the brief re- 
mainder of my holiday in inglorious repose at the Italian 
lakes, I found by my bill at the hotel Mt. Blane that I had 
passed there twenty out of the intervening thirty-one days. 

I was met by Victor Favret at Martigny, and we passed the 
St. Bernard Hospice at 8 o’clock on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 18th of July. The sun had set, but I meee on to St. 
Rémy, in order to make an early start on the following morning. 
I had noticed in the Federal map a point marked as a station, 
and called Mt. Fallet (in Carrel’s _—— Mt. Falére), the 
culminating point of the mass of hill lying between the St. 
Bernard and Aosta. From its position, raking all the valleys on 
the south side of the Val d’ Adste, as well as that valley itself, 
and the Valpelline, it was evident that it would command a view 
of no ordinary character, and I purposed visiting it in my wa. 
to Aosta. Taking the short cut from the hospice by the | 
side of the valley, I reached St. Rémy at 9.10, and half-an-hour 
before the mule carrying my baggage, which descended by the 
usual route. My arrival after nightfall created no small stir 
among the douaniers, and my baggage, when it did arrive, with 
its ropes, packets of soup, &c., was evidently regarded as more 
than ordinarily suspicious. At length, however, it was allowed 
to pass, and o retired to rest. The morning was cloudy, but 
we started at six, with some hopes of obtaining a view. We 
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crossed the stream at Cerése at 6.30, and ascended the little 
lateral valley immediately opposite, called in the Federal map 
Combe de Frassin. At 10.25 we reached the col, and came 
in view of the Graian Alps. The summits were mostly covered 
with cloud, but I could see enough to confirm my expectation 
of the magnificent view to be obtained in clear weather. It 
would have required at least an hour and a-half to reach the 
top of the peak, and this could not have been done without 
descending and re-ascending. As this would only have been 
labour thrown away in such weather, I descended to Aosta. 
I went up to the Hermitage of S. Grat on Saturday, and 
sketched the sins. I prepared for an early start on 
Monday morning, but it rained heavily during the night, 
and the morning was unpromising. At 3 p.m. I started 
for the chalets of Sarre at the foot of Mt. Fallet, and 
reached them at 7.40.. I was provided with a bed— 
with the usual accompaniments— consequently slept little, 
and was glad to rise at three. The weather was cloudy. 
We started at six, and at a quarter to eight were within 
¢ hour of the summit, and waited to give the clouds a 
chance of clearing, went on to the top at nine, and re- 
mained there till eleven, when the clouds and mist began 
to turn to rain, and we descended. No sign of improve- 
ment appearing, we returned to Aosta. Thursday was 
thoroughly wet. On Friday I went up to Comboe, with Mr. 
Taylor and Professor Adams, who had arrived at Aosta the 

receding evening ; we intended to continue our walk to the 
re de Nona, but the clouds enveloped it, and it was useless 
to proceed ; we had a pleasant hour’s chat with Canon Carrel, 
and returned to Aosta. I tried to induce my companions to 
join me in an excursion to the Val Grisanche, but I could not 
persuade them that there was ever fine weather in these regions, 
and they started next morning for Switzerland by the St. 
Bernard. 

On Friday, July 28, Favret und I left Aosta for the Val 
Grisanche. I had arranged to meet Messrs. Blanford and 
Rowsell at Brides les Bains, near Moiitiers, on the 31st, so that 


I had not much time to spare. At Ivrogne we picked up a . 


porter named Frangois Rollet, of Arvier, and walked up the 
valley to Fornet, where the path to the Col du Mont turns off 
to the right, and took up our quarters for the night at the house 
of M. Chamonin, the brother of the well-known mountaineer, 
the Curé of Cogne. The accommodation was of the roughest ; 
my host and his family did their best to make me comfortable; 
still the contrast with my late quarters at Aosta was too decided 
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to allow me much sleep, and I was glad to rise at two next 
morning, and set out by bright starlight at three for the Orme- 
lune. This mountain lies on the west side of the Val Gri- 
sanche, between the Cols du Mont and Vaudet. It has, as I 
afterwards discovered, three peaks, that to the east being some- 
what lower than the other two. We followed the path towards 
the chalets of Vaudet for a little more than an hour after 
leaving Fornet, then crossed the stream to the left bank, and 
ed the chalets of Ponton at 4.35, and about five minutes 
ater began ascending the steep hill-side near the waterfall 
which descends from the Col Vaudet. In about half-an-hour 
we came upon the path leading to that col. Up to this time 
the sky had been without a cloud, but with the rising sun came 
up the mists from all the valleys, and, before we had reached a 
point whence our peak could have been seen, it was, with all 
the neighbouring mountains, shrouded in clouds. We had 
ascended to the top of the ridge north of the Col Vaudet. On 
the opposite side this ridge fell in a precipice to another little 
valley, leading to another col, at about the same height; beyond 
we could see nothing. After waiting some time, we found 
a way down the rocks and across some snow-beds to the further 
col. It was marked, as are all the practicable cols in this 
neighbourhood, with a French boundary post; but, as I am 
not aware that it has yet been named, I propose to call it 
the Col d@’Ormelune. Its height, which differs little from the 
Col Vaudet, I calculate, from a sympiesometer observation, to 
be about 9,580 feet. After another long halt, we thought we 
saw signs of improvement, and, starting in the direction in 
which we knew our peak must lie, we ascended easily over 
fields of broken stone and snow, changing to a small glacier ; 
and, finally, a short scramble up some rocks led us to the sum- 
mit, which we reached at 9.50. The sky had by this time 
partially cleared. We soon saw that we were overtopped by 
another peak, about 400 yards to the north-west. ‘The aréte 
connecting it with that on which we stood was, however, quite 
impracticable. It appeared about 100 feet higher, and to 
ascend it, a very considerable circuit, first descending and then 
re-ascending, would have had to be made, which would have 
occupied the time I wished to employ more usefully ; so I con- 
tented myself with my position, and the more readily as the 
east peak gave me a view of the Val Grisanche, which the 
further point would not have afforded. I sketched, as far as 
the clouds would permit, the panorama from the Ruitor to the 
head of the valley. The Sassiére remained obstinately hidden, 
but I obtained at intervals nearly the whole of the ridge on the 
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opposite side of the valley, including the Invergnuon, and the 
Ste. Héléne, the top of which only was seen over the ridge at 
the head of the Vaudet glacier. This occupied me till i 
The height of the peak by my sympiesometer, compared with 
Aosta, appears to be 10,796 feet. In descending we reached 
the col at 1.5, rested there till 2.20, and then went on to the 
chalets of Vaudet, where we arrived at four o’clock, and found 
shelter with Jean Marie Ponton, whose name I registered as a 
very good and obliging fellow. I was thoroughly tired, and 
slept well in spite of all difficulties. 

The morning was again bright and clear. We set out at 
4.50, and ascended the glacier. With only one halt of barely 
ten minutes, at the moraine at the top of the island of rock, in 
order to put on the ropes, we proceeded to the summit of the 
little peak, marked on the Sardinian map as the Bric de la Tra- 
versiére, but called by the dergers of Vaudet Mont Bassac, 
arriving at 8.15, My observations made its height 11,334 
feet, but I believe this to be somewhat above the mark. It 
is, however, most admirably situated for a view, and there is 
scarcely a mountain of importance, either in the Pennine or 
Northern Graian Alps, which is not seen from it. All these 
were without a cloud at the moment of my arrival, but, alas! 
I had scarcely time to take the bearings of the principal peaks 
before the envious vapours arose and concealed a great part of 
them from my view. I got a panorama, though an imperfect 
one, as, bit by bit, first one peak and then another became 
visible, and worked hard till nearly half past one, when we 
began to descend. The peak has three arétes; the one by 
which we ascended leads north to the Col Bassac, another, 
which is impracticable, west towards the Sassiére, and the 
third by which we descended, south-east to the top of the Col — 
de Gailletta. On the other flank of the col should be, aecord- 
ing to the Sardinian map, the Grand Apparei. No mountain, 
however, actually occupies this position, but an insignificant 
peak, rising little higher than the col itself, upon the ri 
dividing it from the lower glaciers at the head of the Val de 
Rhémes. <A short distance north of this point, on the same 
ridge, rises the Grand Apparei, which we ascended in 1863, 
South of it is a col, probably practicable, leading down to the 
lower glaciers, and if so, affording an alternative route from 
Tignes to the Val de Rhémes. Then rises, with a steep 
slope of about 50°, the fine peak of the Ste. Héléne, inaccessible 
on this side, but, as I now perceived, practicable on the south- 
west ; and we satisfied ourselves that, in all probability, we 
should have little difficulty in reaching its summit from that 
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quarter. There was one bit of rock in the aréte which ap- 
peared to present a difficulty, but in the course of our descent 
we had decided on the exact route to be taken, and I was 
sorely tempted to steal a march on my friends and take advan- 
tage of the favourable weather for trying it the next day. I 
resisted the temptation, however, but resolved that this part of 
our programme, at least, should, if possible, be carried out 
before many days. We reached the top of the Col de Gailletta 
without difficulty in 25 minutes, and descending the Glacier de 
Réma, passed the little lake and chalets of La Sassiére, and 
reached Tignes at six o’clock, haying made a halt of about an 
hour and a-half by the way. 

I found the little inn at Tignes better and more reasonable 
than previous travellers had done. The last was perhaps in 
part owing to a hint given to them by Favret, that I had 
heard of their character for extortion, and was not disposed to 
submit to unreasonable demands. I left at 5.25 a.m. the next 
morning, and ascended to the Col de Tignes, intending to cross 
the Col du Palet. But, misled by the map, I followed a little 
valley which led me to the south of that col, and to the other 
side of a remarkable little conical peak, which has at present, 
as far as I am aware, no name. As there seemed no reason 
why another pass should not be made here, we persevered in 
the same direction, and after ascending a small glacier for a 
short distance, reached the ridge overlooking the Montagne of 
Plantrin, at the head of the Val Prémou, at a height by the 
sympiesometer of about 9,700 feet. I congratulated myself in 
having attained a better point cf view than would have been af- 
forded by the Col du Palet, and oceupied the time till five minutes 
to two in sketching the panorama, which remained throughout 
clear and unclouded. I propose to call this col the Col de 
Plantrin, and the little peak near may be called the Pic de- 
Plantrin. The view from that point would be still finer, as it 
would include the Mt. Blane range, and, in the opposite direc- 
tion, the peak of the Grande Motte, both of which are hidden 
at the col. 

I had only a vague notion of the distance from hence to 
Brides. A chasseur, who paid us a visit just before we 
started, told us 8 hours; the ‘ Alpine Guide’ I found to allow 
74 from the Col du Palet. Either would make us rather late ; 
so we made a rush, descended a couloir of rolling stones to the 
pastures of Plantrin in half-an-hour, and thence as hard as we 
could go to Brides, which place we reached at 7.35. We 
stopped at the Ancien Etablissement, where we were well 
cared for by the worthy Dr. Saissus and his assistants, who 
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told us that, though they did not profess to entertain ordinary 
travellers, they were glad to make an exception in favour of 
mountaineers. 

Within half an hour of my arrival I was joined by Blanfo 
and Rowsell. Our retinue was increased by a porter from 
Chamouni, named Frasseron, in training for a guide, and who 
will make, I doubt not, a very good one. My porter, Francois, 
alarmed, I think, at the appearance of our baggage, struck, and 
returned home; so we picked up two local men to assist. The 
next day was devoted to rest, and the three following lost in 
going up to, and waiting at, la Motte, at the foot of the Col de 
Chaviére, in the hope of being able to explore the glacier-field 
between Pralognan and the Dent Parassée. Driven back at 
last by a snow-storm, we resolved on returning to Moiitiers, 
and crossing the Little St. Bernard to Aosta. 

A brilliant morning, on the 6th of August, at St. Didier, 
tempted us again towards the mountains, sending the greater part 
of our traps on to Aosta. We set off for the Val Grisanche, 
intending to sleep at the chalets of Vaudet, but a short cut over 
the mountain of Derby occupied us so long that we had to re- 
main for the night at the house of the syndic at Serré. Here 
we were really very comfortable, and our worthy host would 
hardly accept so much in payment as we thought right to pay. 
I ought not quite to pass over this day’s work without re- 
marking that the bird’s-eye view of the valley obtained from 
the height by which we approached it disclosed a remarkable 
feature in its structure. I have before observed on the ex- 
traordinary distinctness of the glacier traces in this valley. 
From above, it was seen to exhibit these traces on the large 
scale, as well as in the small, being scored out into several pa- 
rallel grooves, divided by rocky ridges, which are moutonnées 
on the top, extending in the direction from the Ruitor towards 
the mouth of the valley. 

The next morning we set out at ten minutes after five. We 
found the inn at l’Eglise shut up, so we were obliged to content 
ourselves with what provisions we could get at Fornet. We 
made a halt at the chalets of Vaudet, and started again at 
9.30. We then went on up the glacier by the route we had 
previously followed, diverging at the moraine and directing our 
course towards the lowest point of the nearly horizontal ridge 
at the head of the glacier. In the last part of the ascent we 
found it necessary to keep a little to the left of the point for 
which we were aiming, and after cutting a few steps, reached the 
aréte at 2.15. We had occupied 4} hours in reaching a 
sition very little distant from, and somewhat lower than, Mt, 
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Bassac, which I had reached in less than 34 hours. Blanford 
had brought with him an excellent mountain barometer, and by 
comparison with Aosta we found the height of the col to be 
10,896 feet. The day was dull and cloudy, and our first 
thought was of the descent. A steep couloir led downwards 
from the natural col, a little on our right, the upper part of 
which was reported by Favret as dangerous, if not imprac- 
ticable. But from the point where we stood it appeared possible, 
with care, to descend into this couloir, joining it about 60 feet 
lower. We left the summit at 2.50, and soon got into the cou- 
loir, after which our route became easy, and we stood at its 
foot, immediately above the lower end of the Glacier de Réma, 
at 4 o’clock, and reached the chalets of la Sassiére at 5.50. 

We found the herdsmen established in the upper chalet, 
but were told that we could best be accommodated in the lower 
one, about 600 yards off, where there was some hay. A mar- 
mite, bowls, wooden spoons, and other necessaries were accord- 
dingly borrowed, and the patriarch of the bergers insisted on 
accompanying us ; and whether he thought that we might run 
away with the montagne, or whether solely to fulfil the duties 
of hospitality, he favoured us with his society during the whole 
of our stay. 

The clouds seemed to be clearing off, and we had good hopes 
for the morrow, but these hopes were doomed to Sse point- 
ment. When the morning broke, a strong wind was blowin 
from the west, and driving a dense mist up the valley an 
around us. We were unwilling to abandon the Ste. Héléne 
without an attempt, and determined on remaining another day, 
sending Favret down to Tignes for provisions. 

I need not enlarge on the delights of a chalet in bad weather. 
We endeavoured, without perfect success, to resist the depress- 
ing influences that surrounded us. Our ancient host was un- 
remitting in his attention, and did his best to enliven us with 
his society and conversation. The intelligible portion of the 
latter presented but little variety. It ran somewhat in this 
strain: ‘ Chauffez yous, mes amis, chauffez vous; venez vous 
igi auprés du feu, chauffez yous; nous sommes igi dans un pays 
des montagnes, nous ne sommes pas dans les plaines ; chauffez 
yous, mes amis,’ and so on, ad libitum. It was for some time 
hard to say whether we were most bored or amused by the old 
man’s continual reiteration of this song, but I think on the 
whole the effect was salutary, and each new repetition of 
‘ Chauffez vous, mes amis,’ dissipated a little of the gloom 
which surrounded us. 

But we were much more cheered about three or four in 
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the afternoon by a change in the wind from W. to N., 
and a partial dispersion of the clouds. This improvement 
continued, and before dark we were able to see and sketch 
both the Ste. Héléne at the head of the valley, and the 
more distant Glacier de Casse and Glacier de Nootte, which 
so finely closed in the view at the other extremity. We 
retired to rest at an early hour with stronger hopes of a 
favourable day, and on this occasion our expectations were 
answered by the event. At 2 A.M. we were roused by the 
welcome announcement that there was not a cloud in the 
sky. The moon was nearly as bright as day, and we had 
only to make our preparations as quickly as possible, and start 
on our expedition. t 3.20 we set off for the Ste. Héléne, 
crossing the stream close to the chalet, and keeping up the left 
bank of the stream till we approached the lake, mB we com- 
menced ascending towards the right. A high ridge terminatin 
in three rocky peaks, at the base of one of which is «ott 
ged with an enormous moraine, separates the valley from 
e upper part of the Val de Tignes. We passed a good deal 
of rough rocky ground, and two or three little tarns, and then, 
after a short ii ascent, reached at 5.45 the foot of the 
glacier which fills the hollow of the Ste. Héléne. The lower 
part was smooth hard ice, and little crevassed. We had to cut 
steps for some distance on account of the steepness of the 
angle, but soon reached a more level portion, and were able to 
get along at a good pace. We were soon upon snow which 
was in good condition, and we rapidly approached the berg- 
schrund, which defends, as usual, the last peak. Here steps 
had again to be cut. We had no difficulty in passing the 
crevasse; above it the ice was very steep. Our progress was 
necessarily slow, and the shattered rocks of the western aréte 
on our left appearing easy, some one suggested our taking to 
them. On nearer inspection their appearance was not so 
favourable. We kept for some distance along the line between 
them and the ice, and when on reaching an apparently favour- 
able couloir we commenced ascending them, we soon found it 
better to betake ourselves again to the middle course. This 
was a sort of continuous cheminée, one side being rock and the 
other ice, but when we had passed the projecting spur which 
appeared from the Glacier de Réma below so formidable an 
obstacle to the ascent, the rocky ridge on our left suddenly 
changed to a slope of débris, over which we soon scrambled to 
the aréte. This was, itself, broken almost into a flight of 
stairs, and in ten minutes more, that is, at a quarter to nine, we 
stood upon the top of the mountain. We found it to consist 
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of two rocky peaks, scarcely rising above a level aréte of snow 
which connects them, in ae? about 50 yards, and running 
nearly ENE. and SSW. he eastern or further summit 
was a few feet the highest. First crossing to this we set up 
the barometer, which read 19-426, temp., 40°, air, 30°2°, giving 
by comparison with Aosta 11,861 feet for the height of the 
mountain.* 

We then returned to the western peak, which afforded 
more space for rest. The view was glorious; not a 
cloud appeared, wre 2 a level stratum far below us, which 
covered the Italian plain, and filled the Val Locana to the 
east. A complete panorama would have been very desirable, 
but the enormous quantity of detail made this impossible in 
the time we could spare. I set to work on the part which 
was newest to me—the extensive and complicated glacier 
district stretching southwards towards the three fine peaks of 
the Séa, the Al m, and the Chardonnet, and including the 
site of the Mt. Iséran of the Sardinian maps. To draw this 
carefully occupied me for four hours, and after a few hasty 
sketches of other points it was time to think about descending ; 
my companions, meanwhile, found it rather cold. We con- 
tinually exhorted each other in the words of our old friend 
below, ‘ Chauffez vous, mes amis, chauffez vous.’ Our guides 
very wisely took to warming themselves by the erection of a 
stone man, by which they soon converted this lower peak into 
the higher by several feet, and earmarked this mountain for 
us, as we had previously done with the Grand Apparei. That 
peak now appeared far below us and almost at our feet, and 
we congratulated ourselves on having at last accomplished the 
conquest of the terrible-looking pinnacle whose superiority had 
so much disgusted us two years before. At 1.20 we left the 
summit ; our descent over the broken rock aréte required care, 
and occupied longer than the ascent. We followed nearly the 
same line as we done in the morning, and keeping more to 


* Since writing the above, I have seen a photograph of part of the 
unfinished map of the French Bureau Topographique, The Ste. 
Héléne is not very accurately represented, but upon the point appar- 
ently intended for the summit is figured the height 3,606 metres or 
11,831 feet. The following heights from the same authority will be 


interesting :— 


Metres Feet 
Sassiére “ ° . 38,756 > 12,323 
ColdeGailletta . . 8063 . . 10,049 
Tignes z : . 1,659 j ‘ 5,433 
Chardonnet . : 8,760 : ;: 12,336 
Pourri ° . 3 3,788 G * 12,428 
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the left at the foot of the glacier, and so avoiding the steep 
art, reached the moraine at 3.20. Here we halted half-an- 
our, and then speeded on to the chalet, where we arrived at 
5.25. 

The night was fine, but the morning rose red and threat- 
ening, and the clouds soon began to gather. We started at 
5.35 for Aosta by the Col de Gailletta. We should have 
wished to try the apparent col between the Ste. Héléne 
and the Apparei, but as we approached the top the clouds and 
rain came down upon us, and we thought it more prudent to 
keep the usual route. We reached the col at 8.17, and the 
moraine at the point where we left the Glacier de Bassac, at 
9.10, descended to the chalets of la Suche in half-an-hour, and 
thence, without further adventure, in nearly constant rain, made 
our way down the Val de Rhémes, and were not sorry to get 
into a trap at Villeneuve for Aosta. 

From this time till the 20th of August, when we left, the 
weather continued almost constantly bad. One fine day 
tempted us up the Val de Cogne to the chalet of Monei, but 
a return of rain sent us back again without having done any- 
thing. One day we were able to get up to Mt. Fallet. Not 
being inclined to repeat my experiences of the chalets of Sarre, 
we started at 4.30 a.m., passed the chalets at 7.30, and after 
half-an-hour’s halt, reached the summit at 10.10. This was 
my second ascent, and third attempt this year, and for the first 
time I was able to get a view, though only a pe one, over 
the Graians. As a point of view, I think this peak better 
even than the Becca di Nona, and for a pedestrian it is as 
easy of access from Aosta. The Pennine chains remained 
totally obscured during our stay, and I was especially dis- 
appointed at not obtaining any view up the Valpelline. I 
sketched as much as I could see of the Graians; we remained 
at the top till 3 p.m., and descended to Aosta in 4} hrs., 
including 40 minutes’ halt at the chalets. This was our last 
expedition. The weather continued unfavourable ; my com- 
panion had to be back in London at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and I also was unable to prolong my stay many days 
further. 

P.S.—The map appended to the foregoing paper may be 
taken as approximately correct for the Grand Apparei and 
Ste..Héléne, but still requires some corrections on the ridge 
between the latter péak and the Col de Galése. There appears 
to be a practicable col across this ridge from the Val de 
Rhémes to the head of the Val de Tignes, between the Ste. 
Héléne and the Cima del Bousspn. 4 could not, however, 
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_ ascertain whether it had yet been traversed. I learned, this 


year, from M. Chamonin, of Cogne, that the mountain on the 
north of the Col de Bassac, as well as that to the south is 
known as Mt. Bassac. It may be convenient to distinguish 
the latter (that so named on the map) as the Petit Mt. Bassac. 
The Col de Bassac is not named on the map, but is marked by 
the figures 10,200. M. Chamonin also informed me that there 
was a second col on the north of the former mountain leading 
direct from the chalets of la Sassiére to Barmaverin, which is 
also known as the Col de Bassac. Its position would be nearly 
at the northern limit of the map. 

I regret that this sketch map should be less accurate and 
complete than, with further information, I might now have 
made it. It was prepared somewhat hurriedly in August last 
for the September number of the Journal. The delay in its 
publication enables me to add this explanatory note. 

Nov. 14, 1866. R. C.N. 


ON THE SYMPIEZOMETER AND ANEROID BAROMETER, 
By W. Marruews, M.A. 


HE use of the mercurial barometer in the measurement of 
heights has been explained at length in a former number 

of the Alpine Journal. The cumbrous nature of this instru- 
ment, and its liability to fracture, have proved such serious 
drawbacks, that the ingenuity of instrument-makers has for 
many years been exerted in attempts to devise some equally 
trustworthy but more portable contrivance. A number of sub- 
stitutes, all more or less unsatisfactory, have thus been con- 
structed, and the subject can ncanculy bs considered complete 
without a description of the most important of these substitutes. 
They divide themselves naturally into two classes : first, those in 
which the atmospheric pressure is measured directly ; secondly, 
those in which the subject of direct measurement is some 
other physical property, such as the temperature of the boiling- 
point of water, which depends upon the atmospheric pressure, 
and from which it may be inferred. The first class includes 
the Sympiezometer, and the various descriptions of aneroid or 
non-fluid barometers ; the second, the Thermo-hypsometer, or 
boiling-point thermometer. The first class of instruments only 


. will be treated of in the present paper. 


The sympiezometer was first constructed geveral years ago, 
by Messrs. Adie and Son, of Edinburgh and the Strand. It 
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consists of a glass tube about 18 inches in length, closed at its 
upper end, and haying its lower end bent upwards, and ex- 
panded into an open cylindrical bulb. The closed end of the 
tube contains a small quantity of air, the remainder is filled 
with coloured glycerine. The volume of air in the closed end 
depends upon the external atmospheric pressure, decreasing as 
the atmospheric pressure increases and vice versd, the tempera~ 
ture being supposed to be constant. The sympiezometer is 
graduated by comparison with a mercurial barometer, the two 
instruments being placed in connection with an air-pump from 
which the air is gradually exhausted. As the mercury in 
falling reaches successively an exact number of inches, the cor- 
responding positions of the extremity of the glycerine column 
are marked on the scale of the sympiezometer, and the distances 
between the divisions are afterwards divided into any required 
number of equal parts. But the length of the column of air 
varies not only with the pressure but also with the temperature, 
and the variation due to the latter cause is compensated as 
follows. Attached to the instrument is a mercurial thermometer 
carrying two scales: the first an ordinary scale, the second a 
scale with the same figures and graduations as the first, but in 
different positions, and at different distances apart. The scale 
of inches is made moveable, and carries a steel pointer. When 
the instrument is read the thermometer must first be observed. 
Suppose, for instance, that it stands at 60°; move the scale of 
inches until the pointer is opposite the graduation marked 60° 
on the second thermometer scale, and observe the ition on 
the scale of inches of the end of the glycerine py this 
will be the height of the mercurial barometer. 

From the above description it is evident that the sympie- 


zometer (and the same remark may be made of the other instru-— 


ments to be described hereafter) is an indirect means of telling 
what the height of the mercurial barometer would be, if it were 
observed in the same situation. The sympiezometer is liable, 
therefore, not only to the defects of the mercurial barometer, 
but also to those inherent in its own construction ; and the latter 
are very serious. To say nothing of the source of error in- 
volyed in the temperature compensation (and this is not a slight. 
one), there is a mechanical defect in the instrument, of a most 
important character. In 1859 I had with me in the Alps a 
sympiezometer by Adie, and I carried it, on several occasions, 
to a height of upwards of 13,000 feet. The first time I used 
it was in the passage of the Eiger Joch. At the Wengern 
Alp it was in perfect working order. On the col the column 
of glycerine was divided into about a dozen discontinuous 
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rtions, with of various length between. At the 2 gisch- 
ee some of pie had become reunited, and a oe of 
vigorous shakes restored the continuity of the remainder. The 
instrument behaved in a similar manner in every subsequent 
expedition, and I finally threw it aside as useless. 

Another form of the sympiezometer has been designed and 
constructed by Mr. Casella. This maker places the reservoir 
of air in the cylindrical bulb, and leaves the upper end of the 
tube open, while the separation of the column into detached . 
portions is prevented by the use of coloured sulphuric acid in- 
stead of glycerine. Unhappily, another evil is introduced. A 
very moderate amount of jolting is sufficient to detach small 
bubbles from the air in the bulb, which pass easily through the 
mobile sulphuric acid, and escape at the open end of the tube. 
If this ever takes place, even in the smallest degree, all the 
indications of the instrument at once become erroneous. Mr. 
Casella has endeavoured to remedy this defect by interposi 
an ingenious bubble-trap between the bulb and the bend of the 
tube, but this does not appear to be always successful. As I 
am writing, I have by my side Adie’s old sympiezometer, and 
the improved instrument of Casella. The former agrees 
very fairly with the standard mercurial barometer; the latter 
stands one inch above it, showing that a considerable quantity 
of air has passed out of the reservoir. 

I am not, therefore, at a prepered to recommend the 
use of the sympiezometer in hypsometry. To carry on the back 
all day a fad swinging thing, which fails the very moment it, 
is wanted, is trying to the temper even of a mountaineer, and 
tends to bring science into discredit among those who require 
every encouragement to pursue it. 

The next class of instruments to be described are those in 
which the pressure that is measured is that exerted by the at- 
mosphere on the surface of a‘ vacuum boz,’ or closed metallic 
vessel exhausted of air and hermetically sealed. In the ‘ Bour- 
don,’ or ‘metallic barometer,’ the vacuum-box is composed of 
two thin ribbon-like plates of brass, fastened together at the 
edges, and secured by cross-plates at the two ends, in such a 
manner that a cross-section of the box resembles a very narrow 
ellipse. The box is firmly fixed at a point equidistant from 
oe wid and bent into a circular form, until the two free ends 
nearly touch each other. As the curvature increases, the oppo- 
site sides of the box tend to collapse, and as it increases the 
contrary effect takes place: when, therefore, the atmospheric 
agi decreases, the small quantity of air left in the vacuum- 

ox expands, and the ends of the box recede; and when the 
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atmospheric pressure increases the ends approach. The two ends 
of the vacuum-box are attached to levers acting ona horizontal 
rack, which moves a vertical axis placed in the centre of the 
circle into which the vacuum-box is bent, and the axis carries 
a horizontal pointer in the usual way. 

I have described this barometer in order to render the sub- 
ject complete, but it is not accurate enough to be used as a 
hypsometer. 

i the aneroid barometer the vacuum-box is a cylindrical 
vessel about a quarter of an inch deep, the base of which is 
firmly attached to the circular brass plate which forms the 
bottom of the instrument. The top of the box is corrugated, 
so that it can move freely up and down; and its centre is at- 
tached to a strong brass lever in the shape of the letter L, the 
point of attachment being the middle of the horizontal stroke 
of the letter. At each end of the same stroke are two steel ” 
supports, which form the fulcrum of the lever, the line joining 
them falling just behind the point of attachment of the vacuum- 
box. The end of the arm, represented by the upstroke of the 
letter, is supported by a spiral steel spring, the resistance of 
which prevents the vacuum-box from collapsing. The ar- 
rangement is therefore that of a simple lever, in which the 
weight and the counterpoise are on the same side of the ful- 
crum, and the weight and the fulcrum very near together. 
The result is that a very small motion in the top of the vacuum- 
box, caused by a variation in the atmospheric pressure, pro- 
duces a considerable motion in the extremity of the spiral 
spring. The lever carries a second arm parallel to the main 
one, which, by means of a fine steel chain and a simple piece of 
mechanism, causes the rotation of a vertical axis bearing a hori- 
zontal pointer. A set of aneroid works may be obtained for a 
trifling sum from any maker, and will give a better idea of the 
structure of the instrument than a whole page of description. 

The aneroid is graduated in the same manner as the sym- 
piezometer—viz., by comparing it with a standard mercurial 
barometer under an air-pump. 

It thus appears that the aneroid, when constructed as above 
described, is a mechanical arrangement by which the atmo- 
spheric pressure is counterbalanced by a spiral spring, whose 
contraction or elongation measures the variation of the pres- 
sure. 

The aneroid barometer with a range of 3 inches, viz. from 
28 to 31 inches, has now been in use as a * weather-glass’ for a 
good many years. But for Alpine hypsometry, where it is 
sometimes necessary to read as low as 16 inches or thereabout, 
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the above range is altogether inefficient. In 1859 the patent 
of the inventor expired ; and during the last three or four years, , 
mountain aneroids, with the required range, have been manu- 
factured in abundance. For a description of the efforts made 
to induce English makers to turn their attention to the instru- 
ment, the reader is referred to an interesting paper by the Rev. 
G. C. Hodgkinson, in the second series of ‘ Peaks, Passes, and 
Glaciers.’ 

The effect of temperature upon the aneroid is very important, 
and requires to be thoroughly understood. When the instru- 
ment is heated, all the parts expand; and the extremity of the 
secondary brass lever, which acts upon the pointer, would be 
pushed forward, and produce a large error in the readings, if 
there were no compensating arrangement. The compensation 
is effected by letting into the brass bar a small piece of steel, 
which, expanding less rapidly than the brass, causes the bar to 
curve, and keeps its extremity, which acts on the pointer, in the 
same position. By a proper regulation of the length and thick- 
ness of the steel plate, the effect of temperature upon the ane- 
roid readings can be very nearly eliminated. 

It has ye oe been asked whether any operation is necessary, 
in the case of the aneroid, similar to that of reducing to the 
freezing-point the readings of the mercurial barometer. A very 
simple consideration will supply the answer to the question. 
It has already been explained that the aneroid is graduated 
by comparison under the arepenp with a standard mercurial 
barometer. At the time of the graduation of any particular 
aneroid, the mercury in the standard of comparison must have 
had some definite temperature. Whenever, therefore, this ane- 
roid is subsequently observed, it ought to reproduce the read- 
ings of the standard barometer at the temperature of compa- 
rison, and before these readings can be used in calculation they 
must be reduced to the freezing-point. In order that this may 
be done, every purchaser of an aneroid should be informed 
by the maker to what mercurial temperature the instrument 
is referred; but I regret to say that very few makers take 
any trouble on this point, or appear to entertain the slightest 
notion of the nepomeey for attending to it. They may be ex- 
cused on the ground that the defects of the aneroid as at pre- 
sent constructed are so great, as entirely to overpower this 
small correction, but owing to improvements in the instrument 
this may some day cease to be the case. 

What these defects are we shall now proceed to consider. 
The most serious of them arise from the employment of a spiral 
spring to balance the atmospheric pressure, and to measure the 
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changes in that pressure by the amount of its contraction or 
extension. The first defect due to this cause is an inequality 
in the graduation. Suppose an aneroid is being graduated under 
the air-pump by the side of a mercurial barometer, that the 
latter stands at 31 inches, and that a corresponding mark is 
made on the circumference of the aneroid dial. Let the pres- 
sure be now reduced successively to 30 and 29 inches, two 
corresponding marks be made upon the aneroid, so that we 
have two arcs of the circumference of the dial, peg: Mosc I 
to two successive inches of the mercurial barometer. Now, as 
the elasticity of a spiral spring continually diminishes as the 
spring extends, the second are will be rather longer than the 
first, and the arcs of the aneroid will go on increasing for 
every successive fall of one inch in the barometer. When the 
comparison is completed, each of the aneroid inches is divided 
into tenths, which of course change their magnitude suddenly 
in passing from one inch to the next. This inequality in the 
length of the divisions makes it impossible to apply a vernier 
to the aneroid, which greatly increases the difficulty of reading 
the instrument. 

The second defect is due to an alteration in the elasticity of 
the spring, produced by sudden changes of pressure. an 
aneroid, which has been kept some time near the sea-level, is 
taken to a great altitude and brought back again, the pointer 
will not immediately return to its original position, but will 
indicate a somewhat lower reading. In 1863 I carried an 
aneroid through a great part of Dauphiné, and kept it con- 
stantly compared with a mercurial barometer. The moment I 
commenced work the aneroid began to take up index-error, 
and it fell behind day after day, until at last it stood fifteen 
millimetres below the mercurial, when the pointer bent, and it 
ceased to be of further use or interest during that journey. 
When I returned home, I sent it to the maker for comparison, 
and it appeared to have nearly regained its original condition. 

A third defect is a change in the elasticity of the spring, 
even when the instrument is kept at the same level. uf an 
aneroid, which has been for several months in the same position, 
be tested throughout its entire range, it will probably be found 
affected with index-errors, which will be different for different 
parts of the scale. 

Another source of error is the action of the force of gravity 
upon the mechanism of the instrument. The brass lever is a 
rather heavy piece of metal, and, owing to its peculiar shape, 
there is an excess of weight on the same side of the fulcrum as 
the spiral spring and vacuum-box. When the aneroid is hori- 
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zontal, this excess produces a certain amount of compression 
in the spring, from which it is relieved when the instrument 
is placed vertically. There is, therefore, always a difference 
between the horizontal and vertical readings ; and when an 
aneroid is purchased, it should be stated which set of readings 
are correct. In an instrument in my possession, the difference 
is about the twentieth of an inch. 

It is worthy of remark, that if a perfectly accurate aneroid 
could be constructed, and the readings were always taken 
vertically, that term in the barometrical formula which expresses 
the effect of the decrease of gravity upon the weight of the 
mercurial column would cease to be applicable, and would 
have to be omitted from the calculations. 

The last source of error which need be mentioned is an 
effect of parallaz, arising from the difficulty of directing the 
eye upon the end of the pointer, in a plane perpendicular to 
that of the dial. In order that the pointer may not graze the 
dial, it is made to move in a plane slightly above it; and if the 
instrument is held ever so little askew, the readings will of 
course be erroneous. Several devices have been suggested to 
get over the difficulty: the best is that of my friend Mr. 

uckett—viz., to bevel the edge of the glass cover of the aneroid, 
at such an angle that a reflected image of the graduated circle 
may be read simultaneously with the real one. When the real 
and reflected readings coincide, the instrument is in its right 
position. 

Another form of aneroid has recently been constructed, differ- 
ing considerably from that above described. A strong rectan- 
gular steel plate has one of its sides fixed to a square bar, 
the extremities of which are firmly attached, by a pair of 
uprights, to the cireular plate forming the bottom of the 
instrument. The steel plate is bent into a horseshoe shape, 
so that the free side is brought above the fixed bar, and pro- 
jects a little way beyond it: it thus forms a powerful spring. 
The vacuum-box is placed with its centre exactly underneath 
the free side of the spring, which is connected with the top 
of the box, and prevents it from collapsing. The spring car- 
ries a brass arm, which acts upon the pointer in the usual 
way. This construction is said to present considerable advan- 
tages over the spiral spring and lever, but as I have never 
used this form of aneroid, I am unable to say how it behaves 
in practice. 

hen a mountaineer intends carrying an aneroid upon an 

Alpine journey, he should omit no precautions to secure the 

correctness of its indications. The instrument should be sent 
DDd2 
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to a maker a few days before starting, thoroughly tested 
throughout its entire range, and the index-errors no 

every part of the scale, it being stated whether they refer 
to horizontal or vertical readings. These should be written 
down upon a card, together with the temperature of the standard 
barometer at the time of comparison. hen an observation is 
made, it should first be corrected for index-error, and then re- 
duced to the freezing-point by means of the tables. At the 
end of the journey, the instrument should be returned to the 
maker and again tested, and some notion may then be formed of 
its behaviour in the interval. 

Notwithstanding all possible precautions, very little reliance 
can yet be placed upon the aneroid, as a substitute for the mer- 
curial barometer: as an auxiliary to it, however, itis invaluable, 
and aneroids of sufficient accuracy for this purpose are now 
made that can be carried in the waistcoat-pocket. A moun- 
taineer, travelling with both instruments and frequently com- 

ing them, would soon ascertain whether his aneroid was 
in fair working order. 

In ascending a mountain, it might, at some point, become 
troublesome or even dangerous to carry the barometer an 
higher ; it should then be compared with the aneroid, and teft 
behind. The aneroid should then be taken to the summit 
and observed there, and compared a second time with the 
barometer on descending. Results of considerable value might 
thus be obtained, at a very small expenditure of trouble. 


SUMMARY OF NEW EXPEDITIONS DURING THE SUMMER 
OF 1866—continued. 


Bernina District. 


Passo pet DiaveL: August 21.—Zernetz to Livigno by Val Cluoza, 
Val del Diavel, and Val Fiera.—D. W. Freshfield and J. D. Walker 
with P. Jenni of Pontresina, left Zernetz by the Ofen road. Crossing 
to the left bank of the Spél by a new covered bridge, half a mile above 
the village, they mounted through fir woods by a cart tract, which led 
up to a brow overlooking the gorge through which the stream of Val 
Cluoza finds an exit. A steep descent leads to the waterside, and an 
equally steep but far longer ascent, by a hunter’s path much overgrown 
by legfohrer, brings the traveller to a great height on the slopes of the 
valley. After crossing numerous gullies, where the path almost dis- 
appears, the first view of the upper and more open portion of Val 

uoza is obtained, and a slight descent leads to a bridge (2 hrs. from 
Zernetz). Half an hour further, soon after crossing a stream flowing 
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from a small glacier on the flank of Piz Quatervals, a hunter's hut is 
passed, offering the only shelter in the valley, which contains no chalets. 
A track continues along the left bank of the stream to a spot where 
Val Cluoza forks into two utterly desolate glens (the Vals del Sasso 
and del Diavel). The shortest way to Livigno lies probably through 
Val del Diavel. Snow avalanches choke the stream, and enable the 
traveller to avoid the loose stones and advance rapidly through scen: 

of the wildest character to the foot of a barrier of rock and snow, whi 
closes the glen. Mounting beside the waterfall, which comes from a 
glacier on the nameless summit marked 3,127 métres on Dufour’s map, 
a plateau is reached, and the ridge over which the pass lies comes into 
sight. There are two broad gaps on either side of a small rock peak. 
It is best to make for the most westerly, as the descent from it on the 
S. side is the easiest. A small glacier has to be crossed, and a bank of 
snow climbed, before the col is reached. The descent into Val Fiera is 
steep but not difficult, at first over beds of shale, then down broken 
rocks, where any one not hitting the right way might get into difficulty. 
After reaching the stream, Mr. Freshfield and his companions followed 
it closely amidst rock scenery, exhibiting in great perfection the fan- 
tastic forms and rich colouring peculiar to dolomite. At a corner where 
the valley bends sharply to the E. the path makes a considerable ascent, 
but no real difficulty was found in continuing by the waterside through 
a picturesque ravine, until the broad meadows of Val Livigno, backed 
by the castellated crags of the Dosso del Ferro, opened suddenly in front. 
Hence the inn at San. Antonio, offering clean beds but the poorest 
fare, is reached in 30 mins. easy walking. 

Filli, the well-known bear hunter, asserted positively that no pas- 
sage from the head of Val Cluoza to Livigno was known to the Zernetz 
hunters, who alone visit these valleys. The new pass here described 
is only an hour longer than the ordinary way to Livigno, and leads 
through most peculiar and interesting scenery.—Zernetz to pass, 5 hrs. 
10 mins. ; descent to Livigno, 2 hrs. 20 mins.; total, 74 hrs. 

Zemprasca Pass: August 22.—Livigno to Val Viola, by Val Tresenda 
and Val Zembrasca. Ascent of Monte Zemprasca.—The same party, 
starting from Livigno, walked up the main valley as far as the opening 
of Val Tresenda. A path leads up to the alp at the head of that 
valley, which is closed by a steep gray bank above which lies the 
glacier descending from the base. of Monte Zembrasca. By keeping 
along the rocky slopes on the (true) rt. of the glacier, a col was gained 
lying between Monte Zembrasca and Monte della Mine, and leading 
into a glen which joins Val Viola at the Ponte Minestra, and which was 
known to the people of the Dosdé Alp as Val Zembrasca. 

The summit of Monte Zembrasca was reached in 85 mins. from the 
col by an easy climb; it commands a beautiful view of the Orteler 
group, a great portion of the Stelvio road, and the mountains S. of Val 
Viola, which present a most imposing appearance. 

Eight minutes glissading sufficed to regain the pass, whence a descent 
over rough ground and beds of snow led down into Val Zembrasca. 
Leaving its stream where it falls into a deep cleft, they skirted the hill 
side by paths connecting the scattered chalets, and by keeping well to 
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the rt., reached the Dosdé Alp without previously descending into the 
bottom of Val Viola.—Livigno to pass, 3 hrs. 30 min.; descent to 
Dosdé Alp, 1 hr. 45 mins. 

Passo p’AveDo: August 23.—Dosdé Alp to Grossotto by Dosdé Gla- 
cier and Val Grosina. Ascent of highest peak at the head of the Dosp& 
Gracier.—The same party left the Dosdé Alp—very fair sleeping- 
quarters—at 5 a.m. The foot of the Dosdé Glacier was reached in } hr. 
but the ice was not entered upon until its upper and more level por- 
tion had been reached. Steep slopes of névé led up to a col just bof 
a low rock-turret plainly seen from the Alp. There the ‘ * of 
the chalet, an intelligent man who had come thus far for his own 
pleasure, was left. The rest of the party, turning to the right, soon 
found themselves at the foot of a steep slope of broken rock. Above 
this an easy ridge led, in 30 mins. from the pass, to the highest of the 
snow peaks at the head of the Dosdé Glacier, as yet apparently name- 
less. Before returning to the col, a stone man was built. 

The southern side of the pass is defended by a wall of rock, the de- 
scent of which offers however no serious difficulty. From its base it is 
easy to glissade down to the spot, where a small stream issues from the 
snow-bed, which fills the hollow under the pass, A steep descent 
beside the water leads out on to the pasturages of Val Vermolera, the 
stream of which was crossed just above its junction with that of Val 
Grosina and close to the chalets of Avedo. Hence the high road of 
the Valtelline between Grosso and Grossotto was reached in 2 hrs. by 
a path, at first remarkably smooth and shady, but growing gradually 
stonier and hotter. 

In the expeditions here recorded the following facts were ascertained. 
The highest mountain in the range S. of Val Viola is the Cima dei 
Piazzi on the E. of the Passo di Verva; next after this comesa peak ~ 
(perhaps the Cima di Lago Spalmo of the Lombard map), surpassing by 
about 150 feet the summit at the head of the Dosdé Glacier 
by Mr. Freshfield’s party, and separated from it by a gap, offering a 
fine pass which would lie over the Vedretta di Val Viola, and a name- 
less glacier, not laid down on any map, on the S. side. 

None of the summits in the range N. of Val Viola overtop the Corno 
di Campo. The Monte delle Mine E. of the Zembrasca Pass approaches 
nearest it, slightly surpassing Monte Zembrasca. It would be quite 
easy to cross from Val Tresenda, W. of that mountain, descending near 
the top of the Passo di Val Viola. Of these mountains the Cima dei 
Piazzi and Lago Spalmo exceed 11,000 feet, the Corno di Campo and 
Monte delle Mine 10,500. ‘The Corno di Campo alone has been as- 
cended. Practical mountaineers are not likely to meet with serious 
difficulties on the Cima dei Piazzi, and the highest peak of the Lago 
Spalmo will yield to a well-directed attack on its E. side. ; 

August 17.—Messrs. J. Robertson and D. W. Freshfield, with P. 
Jenni and a porter, started from the Misauna Alp to attempt to cross 
the ‘sattel’ between Piz Roseg and Piz Bernina. After following the 
Piz Morteratsch path for some distance, they crossed the NE. arm of 
the Tschierva Glacier and surmounted its great ice fall by a ridge of 
rock plainly shown on the Federal map; a short ascent over broken 
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glacier brought them to the edge of the névé basin, filling the recess 
between Piz Roseg and Piz Bernina. The foot of the ice-wall which 
defends the pass was reached in 3} hrs, from the chalet, After crossing a 
choked bergschrund, steps had to be cut in hard green ice; 2 hrs, 
hard work on this scarcely accomplished a third of the height, while 
it was becoming impossible to bear much longer exposure to a furious 
wind and intense cold, An attempt was therefore made to climb 
the rocks on the left; these were coated with ice by previous bad 
weather, and thus made too difficult to admit of rapid progress. Two 
of the party being already frost-bitten, it was found necessary to return, 
and the pass therefore still remains to be accomplished. The first good 
party which attacks it in favourable weather may make sure of success, 
but it will always be a much longer business oo the Sella Pass, and 
is never likely to come into general use. 

Mountaineers visiting the comfortable inn lately opened in the 
Maderaner Thal should, if possible, provide themselves with guides 
beforehand, as J. M. Trosch, who imagines himself to possess a mono- 
poly of the neighbouring mountains, demands prices which few will be 

isposed to give.. He asked of us 30 francs for the Clariden Grat and 
50 for the Tédi, besides return, and seemed much surprised at our de- 
clining his services at that price. For the Clariden Grat a local guide 
is quite unnecessary in fine weather; this year it was as easy as the 
St. Théodule, and there is no excuse for the local tariff, : 

It may be worth mentioning that the absurd Pontresina tariff pub 
lished two years since has been abolished, and that the guides there 
are now willing to accompany travellers on the ordinary scale of pay- 
ment,—D.W.F. 

The three following expeditions were made by Messrs, H. P. Thomas, 
F. A. Lewin, and J. D. Finney, with P. Jenni and A. Fleuri of Pon- 
tresina :— 

Corno v1 Dospt, 10,597’: September 7.—We left Pontresina, ob- 
tained a supply of provisions and wine of exceptional excellence at La 
Rosa Inn, and took up our quarters for the night at the solitary 
chalet nearly at the head of the Val di Campo, The Bergamasquers 
were civil, the hay dry, the fleas nowhere. On September 8 our start 
was delayed by bad weather till 8 o'clock, when we steered towards the 
Viola Pass, scrambled up some rocks to the right of it, and at 9.15 reached 
the base of a couloir descending from the col between two of the 
Dosdé peaks. Avalanches had pounded down the snow of this couloir 
into hard ice; it was as steep as it could well be, and we only gained 
the col after two hours and a quarter of continuous step cutting. Once 
there, a climb up a sort of aréte of rocks presenting no particular diffi- 
culty, brought us to the highest Corno di Dosdé. This we reached at 
1.15, and occupied ourselves (the mountain being a boundary one) in 
constructing stone men on both the Swiss and the Italian corners of the 
peak. The view—but in the season of 1866 there were very few views 
from anywhere, and we were not exceptionally lucky. At 2.40 we 
began to descend on the opposite or Val Dosdé side of the ridge in 
a westerly direction. Right at the head of the Val Dosdé, where the 


two ridges meet at right angles, a col towards the Val di Campo 
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showed itself. To this we climbed and found (exactly ESE: from the 
Campo chalet) a capital pass which commanded (the weather 

cleared) a view of the Bernina range as well as of the Dosdé glacier 
and adjacent snow mountains, which was simply magnificent. It 
may be reached in eae hrs. from La Rosa (where the aceommoda- 
tion is very tolerable and the cookery capital) ; and easy-going people 
who object to chalet night-quarters would find the excursion well worth 
making from there. The pass is named on the Austrian map, but not 
on Dufour’s, and as there is no record of its having been crossed, and 
we could not hear that we had had any predecessors there, I rather doubt 
whether the Austrian engineers (in this as in other cases) did more 
than name it. The name ‘Passo di Dosdé’ is open to the objection 
that another pass lies between it and the Corno di Dosdé; but it will 
serve well enough, I suppose. We slept again at the Campo chalet, 
but were driven back to Pontresina by snow on the following morning. 

Corno pr Campo, 10,843’: September 11.—Having slept at La Rosa, 
we started up the Val di Campo at 5.50 and arrived at the chalet at 
7.52. Crossing the loose stones and boulders behind it, we reached 
the base of the crags at 9.15, and the top of an inferior peak at 11.45. 
From this a short descent, then a climb up snow and along a cornice, 
brought us, at 12.43, to the top of the highest peak. View misty. The 
inevitable stone-man once constructed, we began our downward course 
at 2.8, and, aided by a glissade or two, reached the Viola Pass, bathed, 
and gained the Dosdé chalets, all by 5.50. There we passed the night 
on a sloshy mass of steaming vegetation, fancifully called hay. 

Corno pi Lago Spatmo, 10,950’ (?) Sept. 12.—A wet night was suc- 
ceeded by a fine morning, but our start was delayed till 7.4. Our 
course lay right up the Dosdé valley to the Smuggler’s Pass (marked 
by a cross) at the west of the Cima di Saoseo. From this our mostob- 
vious route was over the snow on the north of the Lago Spalmo ridge, 
but the cold north-easter that was blowing frightened our guides on 
score of frost-bites, and we took to the rocks on the south instead. 
The view from our breakfast place on the crags above the Val Grosina 
was splendid. The Bernina range, the Disgrazia, the Adamello, the 
Orteler, all were unobscured by a cloud. It included, in fact, three- 
quarters of the circle visible from the Piz Languard, plus the mountains 
behind the Bernina. (Halt 25 mins.) At 12.50 our upward progress 
was effectually barred by rock walls, and there was nothing for it but to 
descend at once and try the glacier on the east side of our mountain. 
This we crossed at a half trot, and cut up steep ice slopes at its head. 
At the top of these we again took to the crags and for an hour and a 
quarter had some of the stiffest rock-climbing that I ever encountered, 
made additionally awkward by the coating of ice which overlaid them. 
At 3.46 we reached the top of the peak, and then saw for the first time 
that it was only the second in height of the ape The sth oo 
was evidently some forty or fifty feet higher ; 
our present position if we had had time, which we i are Splendid 
prospect, towering over everything but this one unlucky peak, whieh 
we had looked at in the cloudy morning and pronounced to be lower 
than the one we climbed. We collected a few stones into a stone-baby, 
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and in 25 mins. began our descent over the’ snow towards the Dosdé 
valley, which we finally reached by cutting steps down a long and 
steep couloir of hard ice. At 7 we came to the Val Viola, up which 
we walked in the hope of reaching La Rosa. But the night was moon- 
less and so piteh- dark that eventually, after a series of aE 
we took up our night-quarters under a big boulder just below the 
Viola Pass on the Campo side, at 9 o'clock. Actual walking, 13 hrs. 

Our experience as to Jenni and Fleuri, whose conduct and efficiency 
has been more than once discussed in the Alpine Journal, is entirely 
on the favourable side. Fleuri especially showed himself not only a 
good ice-man (which most people allow him to be) but a first-rate 
crags-man (which people have disputed). The amount of payment 
they left entirely to be fixed by us, and were well satisfied with what 
was certainly not exorbitant remuneration. H. P.T. 

Tédi District. 

July 9.—Rev. J. Sowerby with J. M. Trésch ascended the WeITEN- 
aLpsrock from the new inn in the Maderaner Thal. Starting at 4 
they descended to the Lungenstutz, and in about 24 hrs. crossed the 
ridge to the S. called Seeleck. The Sellenen Tobel which separated 
them from the mountain then compelled them to descend about 1,200 
feet, and after following the opposite shoulder for a long way, they 
were obliged to make a circuit to the slopes above the Weiten Al 
(2,153 métres) on the SW. face. This was reached at 9.30. A ed 
of snow led up to the rocks, which were steep, and the summit was not 
gained till 11.50. The descent was made directly into the Etzli Thal, 
and thence by the usual route to the hotel. 

July 11.—Messrs. Thompson and Sowerby with J. M. Trisch and 
Ambrose Zgriiggen left the chalets of Bernertsmatt at 2.50 a.m. and 
reached the top of the Grosse WINDGELLE at 6.50. The ascent is now 
made by gaining the N. end of the Staffel Glacier and then following 
the snow slopes on the E. ridge of the mountain. These are at times 
very steep, but it is certainly an easier route than the rock couloir 
followed by Hoffman in his first ascent. 

July 14.—The same after crossing from the Maderaner Thal by the 
Brunni Glacier and Cavrein Pass (called in Ball’s Guide ‘ Brunni Pass’) 
ascended the Tédi from the lower Rusein Alp. Starting at 2.15 a.m., 
the foot of the couloir leading to the Porta di Spescha was gained at 5. 
The snow was very hard and the Porta was not reached till nearly 9. 
The summit was gained in 14 hrs. more at 10.30, making for the whole 
ascent 8} hrs.; 64 hrs. ought to suffice. Tho ascent was made the 
same morning by seven persons from the other side. Three of these, 
a Dr. Picard (?) with two Linth Thal guides, descended by the face to 
the Sandgrat. Their eourse was visible for some time from the Porta, 
and it did not seem so formidable as was imagined. The times of 
descent were: to the Porta 45 mins.; thence to the foot of the couloir, 
spe to the chalets, 50 mins. more; to Disentis from the chalets, 

hrs. 

July 16.—The same (without Zgriiggen) leaving Sedrun at 4.50, 
ascended the Strim Thal and gained the upper level of the glacier by a 
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snow bed on the right at 7.30, Thence the ridge joining the Ober- 
alpstock and Weitenalpstock was easily reached at its W. end by 
8.50. The rock face on the other side was both steep and rotten, and 
14 hrs. were consumed in reaching a small glacier at the head of the 
Sellenen Tobel. To Amsteg from the top about 4 hrs.; an aneroid 
observation gave 9,250 feet, it is probably about 9,000. This is an 
agreeable variation of the Kreuzli Pass, and though higher does not 
take much longer time, as it is more direct. 


Lepontine Alps. 


July 22.—Messrs. Thompson and Sowerby, with J. M. Trisch, leav- 
ing All’ Acqua at 4 a.m., followed the usual route to the chapel of S. 
Giacomo. ‘Turning to the left and crossing a small glacier, they gained 
at 7.45 a col in the ridge running E. from the Marchhorn, and found 
themselves on a level with the Cavagnoli Glacier. A peak a little 
above them to the left, afforded a very fine view, especially of the 
Bernese Alps and of the chain W. of the St. Gothard. The glacier 
was then crossed in 30 mins. to the top of a long range of precipices 
overlooking the Val Fiorina. A way down was soon found, but the 
descent was several times retarded by cliffs, and the loss of time made 
it impossible to ascend the Basodine. Crossing the foot of the Ca- 
vergno Glacier obliquely, they descended with some difficulty into 
the hollow marked Zotto. The Val Bavona was reached about 3, and 
Bignasco at the junction with the Val Peccia about 7 p.m. 

Buimnennorn. — September 5.— Rev. Sedle Taylor, with Johann 
Tiinnler of Oberhasli, and Franz Guntren of Reckingen, ascended the 
Blinnenhorn (10,932’), the highest peak of the ridge dividing the 
Rhone Valley from the Val Formazza. 

‘Having slept at the highest chalet in the Blinnenthal, I reached the 
summit in 44 hrs. by way of the Blinnen Glacier. The view of the 
Bernese Chain is, I believe, the finest attainable from any point S. of 
the valley of the Rhone. The Pennines from Mont Blanc to Monte 
Rosa were also excellently seen, with the Tédi and Bernina groups in 
the distance. Italy was hidden by the established cloud. 

‘T descended into the Val Formazza by the Kohsand Glacier, reaching 
the hotel at the Tosa fall in 5 hrs. 20 min. of very leisurely progress 
from the summit. The whole excursion is free from difficulty, and 
the ice-scenery on the Formazza side very interesting.’ 8. T. 


Bernese Oberland. 


Esenertun Jocu: July 31.—Messrs. Hornby, Morshead and Phil- 
pott, with Christian Almer, C. Lauener and J. Anderegg left Trachsel- 
lauinen at 3 a.m, and went straight up steep grass slopes, rocks, and a 
broken glacier towards the ice slope which comes down between the 
Ebenefluh and Mittaghorn. As far as the bergschrund at the foot of this 
slope the route is perfectly easy though steep. The ice slope, however, 
is very long and hard, and broken in places by rocks whi ex- 
tremely difficult. The col, which is very high, was reached at 12.50 
aiter much hard and difficult work on the rocks and ice. The descent 
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to the Aletsch Glacier presents no difficulty, but the unusual quantity of 
fresh snow on the glacier made the walking heavier than usual. e 
iggischhorn hotel was reached at 7. 

Scumapri Jocu: August 4.—The same party left the Gletscher 
Staffel chalets in the Létsch Thal at 4.50, and ascended without diffi- 
culty by the Jiigi Glacier to a very marked col between the Grosshorn 
and Breithorn, which was reached at 8.45. The descent on the Lau- 
terbrunnen side was made by the steep ice and snow slopes close to the 
rocks of the Grosshorn, and partly down a steep couloir between the 
rocks and the glacier. ‘The snow was in good order, or much time 
would have been consumed in descending the couloir. When the rocks 
are free from snow, a great part of the descent may be made by them. 
It would be better, however, under all circumstances, to take the pass 
from the Lauterbrunnen side, as all the difficulties of the route are on 
the N., and would be much lessened by making the ascent instead of 
the descent on that side. The party reached Trachsellauinen at 12.25 
and Lauterbrunnen at 2. The pass is shorter but more difficult than 
that of the Wetterliicke. 

Agassiz Jocu: August 8—The same party left the Kastenstein at 
3.35 and took the route of the Finsteraar Joch to the foot of the great 
couloir which descends between the Finsteraarhorn and Agassiz- 
horn. The party was considerably delayed by bad weather on the 
Finsteraar Joch, but the snow on the couloir was in a most favourable 
condition for an ascent ; this occupied just two hours. When there is 
less snow, the rocks of the Agassizhorn may be taken in most places, 
but a considerable amount of step cutting would also be necessary, 
The top of the pass was reached at 9°35. The descent to the Viescher 
Glacier is by easy snow slopes. The party crossed the Griinhorn 
Liicke and arrived at the /iggischhorn at 4. 

Kiem Wannenorn.— August 23. Messrs. C. S. Parker, W. H. 
Gladstone, and Sedley Taylor, with Fridolin Schwick, of the Aiggisch- 
horn Hotel, and Johann Tiinnler, of Oberhasli, ascended the Klein 
Wannehorn (12,195'), the second peak of the Walliser Viescherhérner. 
The ascent was made from the E. side of the Miirjelen See, and occupied 
nearly 8 hrs., some time having been lost in attempting to force a 
passage over the rock aréte, from which they were obliged to redescend 
to the level of the névé. The descent to the Aletsch Glacier was quite 
easy, with the exception of the last few hundred feet, which were steep 
and difficult. 

Keuen Jocu: August 24.-Mr. Hayward and I, with Kaspar Blatter 
and Fritz Ogi as guides made this grand and varied pass. For the 
purposes of this notice it may be divided into three parts; the first, 
to the summit of the Thierbergli rocks; the second from that point to 
the Kehlen Joch itself, which is indeed the very head of the Kehle 
Glacier; the third, from the pass to Géschenen. ‘The first is now well 
known as being on the route to the Géschenen Limmi and the Great 
Sustenhorn, and the third has been noticed in 2 Alpine Journal 258, 
by Mr. Wm. Trotter, who, coming from the Gischenenthal, at once 
descended by the steep Thierberg Glacier to the Trift. 

Of the first and third portions I need say nothing. ‘The connection 
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between the two passes, viz. the Gischenen Limmi, and that made by 
Mr. Trotter, which is comprised in what I have called the second part, 
was, as I believe, now made for the first time. It presents no difficulty ; 
when the plateau above the Thierbergli (9295 feet) is gained, it should 
be crossed considerably to the W. of S.; for 15 m. it is nearly level, then 
for nearly an hour it rises decidedly though nowhere steeply, and thus a 
level field somewhat higher than the top of the Kehle glacier is reached. 
Hence we ascended in half-an-hour the Mittler Thierberg, whence the 
view is indeed glorious, comprising S. a crowd of mountains, near and 
distant, conspicuous among which is, as usual, the Weisshorn—then 
almost all the hills of the Oberland, everything between the Oberaar- 
horn and the Wetterhiérner being visible from base to summit, and 
looking one unbroken chain—much of the Brienzer See and the Mei- 
ringen valley—at our very feet the Trift with the dirtbands’ distinct 
and beautifully regular, and the Thierberg Glacier leading down upon 
it—behind us the snow we had traversed, the Gadmenfluh, Titlis, 
Urathhérner, Susten Pass, Spanniérter and Sustenhirner—next the 
Steinberg (as to which a word anon), and lastly, to complete the circle, 
the lovely sharp peak which is in reality the Great Thierberg, sheer 
black rock S., and very steep snow N. After a long enjoyment of this 
splendid sight we descended, crossing the ‘level field,’ to the Kehlen 
Joch. The incline is at first formidably steep, and as there was a depth 
of nearly 2 feet of soft new snow, as the sudden curve prevented our 
seeing what was below us, and as none of us had ever been there before 
or knew any one who had, the greatest caution was required; indeed 
for an hour we moved only one at a time. With the proper caution, in 
suitable weather, with good guides, and with men who are careful not 
to over-rate their strength, endurance and steadiness of head, I think 
accidents will prove very rare; but from ee definition of ‘suitable’ 
weather I should exclude the first, and often the second, fine day suc- 
ceeding much rain or snow. Blatter led the whole day with the utmost 
skill and discretion. 

As to the Thierberge and the Steinberg, I venture to think that 
some confusion exists, owing probably in the main to misapprehen- 
sion of the ascent made by Mr. Elliot Forster in 1861 (in ‘ Peaks and 
Passes,’ 2nd series). It is now clear to me that the mountain ascended 
by him is properly the Steinberg—a name which, considering the 
vast glacier that in great part springs from its snows, it appears most 
desirable to preserve—and not one of the Thierberge at all. These 
latter Mr. Ball (‘ Central Alps,’ 138, 1st ed.) rightly describes as three 
in number, ‘of which (he says) that to the S. is the highest.’ They do 
in fact lie in one line from N. to 8.; they are plainly seen from a point 
above and to S. of the Susten Pass; the first, the Vorder Thierberg, is 
due S. of the Stein Limmi, and is 10,141 feet; S. of this succeeds a 
decided depression, which is the passage from the Kehlen Joch to the 
Thierberg glacier; S. of this rises the Mittler Thierberg, over 11,000 
feet; another depression again to the S. follows this, and further still 
comes the Grivola-like peak of the highest, the Hinter Thierberg, 
11,306 feet. The last mentioned depression is much slighter than that 
between the Vorder and Mittler Thierberge, which is much slighter 
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than the Stein Limmi; it is not (I think) visible from the Susten Pass, 
from which the peak only of the Hinter Thierberg is seen, rising over 
the W. shoulder of the broad and massive Steinberg. 

Mr. E. Forster’s account of his ascent exactly fits in with the position 
of this last mentioned mountain; it is connected with the Sustenhorn 
by the Géschenen Limmi ridge. The Thierberge, as I conceive them, 
are in a line; but the Steinberg stands quite to the E. of that line, and 
is separated from them first by a considerable snow field, and then by 
the deep and sudden cleft which is the Kehlen Joch. 

I first felt the difficulty as to Mr. E. Forster’s mountain when I 
crossed the Giischenen Limmi in 1864, and the above comments are 
the result of the observations of Mr. Hayward and myself from the 
Susten Pass and while making the Kehlen Joch, and of our discussions 
on the spot and immediately after our passage. On the 25th of Sep- 
tember I was at Chatillon in the Val d'Aosta, where Mr. Churchill, 
A.C., showed me the new edition of the ‘ Central Alps,’ from which I 
then first learned that Mr. Ball had felt, but not solved, the same 
difficulty. 

We bad left the Steinalpe at 4.45 a.m.; we reached Gischenen, 
where the Részli is 50 per cent. dearer, and hardly as good as in 1864, 
at 6.85 pw. The walking was: To the plateau of the Stein glacier 
3hrs.; to the Kehlen Joch 1hr. 5m.; to the Mittler Thierberg and 
back about 50 m.; upon the Kehle Glacier, which is traversed from its 
summit to the last stone of its terminal moraine, 3h. 5m.; and thence 
to Géschenen, 3h. 25m. Total walking, 11 hrs. 20 m.; halts, 2h. 30 m. 

Tuomas BrooxsBank. 

July 23.—Mr. G. E. Foster made the 2nd passage of the Studer 
Joch with Hans Baumann and Peter Rubi of Grindelwald. ‘In 
ascending the Studerhorn from the top of the pass, we found a snow 
couloir about 200 yards to the right of the pass, which brought us down 
to the Viesch Glacier in about 10 min., thus avoiding the rocks which 
had proved so difficult before.’ 


Monte Rosa District. 


July 21.—Mr. Stephen Winkworth, with two friends, and J. B. Croz 
and P. Perren as er made an excursion from the Riffelberg Hotel, 
round the S. side of the Breithorn. Crossing the Gorner, the 
ascended the Schwiirze Glacier, and, passing through the Schwarzthor, 
turned at once to the right, ascending still to cross a snow-ridge running 
southwards from the Breithorn. ey then passed along the southern 
face of the mountain nearly at a level, but ascending somewhat to a 
second ridge, which was the highest point reached, and was perhaps 
400 feet higher than the Schwarzthor. Descending from this, they 
joined before long the route from the Théodule used in ascending the 
Breithorn, and thence returned by the Théodule to Zermatt. ‘Time, 
12 hrs. excluding stoppages. e excursion is an interesting one, 
affording magnificent views both of the Swiss and Italian Alps, and has 
an advantage over ordinary excursionist ascents in not going twice over 
the same ground. 

Zermatt To ALAGNA.—Mr. F. N. Smith sends a note of this passage, 
which is not known ever to have been made before, though we believe 
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that Signor Gnifetti, the curé of Alagna, reached the great plateau of 
Monte Rosa by this route, in one at least of his ascents of the Si 
Kuppe. ‘I started with a friend, and under the guidance of Frangois J. 
Devouassoud of Chamouni, at 3:30 a.m., crossed the Lys Joch, and 
soon after passing the summit of the pass, kept quite to the left as near 
the séracs as we could. This brought us down to a sort of precipice of 
rock looking over the Col delle Piscie and the Indren Glacier. We 
found an way down this by a snow-couloir (if there was not sufli- 
cient snow the rocks would not be im ble), and over some snow- 
slopes, till we got to the rocks on which were built the old “ Vincent 
Hiitte.” These we went round to the left hand, and got up again by 
a stone couloir to a place where we looked over the Col d’Ollen. This 
was a very stiff long climb, and we afterwards saw that undo 

the right way was to go over the top of the rocks instead of turning 
their flank. At the top of the Col d’Ollen of course we were compara- 
tively at home, and reached Alagna at 4.45 p.m., having rested two 
hours en route.’ 

From Fobello to Macugnaga by the Cols di Castello and della 
Mariana.—These are convenient for a mountaineer wishing to 
avoid the long detour by the Col d’Egua and the Val Anzasca, ey 
are free from difficulty, but are steep and stony, involving some 
scrambling. ‘The first pass is a gap due N. of the ‘Masso di Monte 
Castello’ approached from the village of Roi, ten minutes’ walk above 
Fobello. I found 3} hrs. steady walking sufficient to reach this point, 
which commands a good view of Monte Rosa and the Saasgrat, witha - 
considerable portion of the plains of Italy, and the Adamello and Ber- 
nina ranges in the extreme E. The descent to Carcoffero need not 
occupy more than 2 hrs. The second Col lies W. of the Pizzo Moriana, 
and by it Pestarina in the Val Anzasca may I think easily be reached 
from Fobello in 7 hrs. Having got too far E. by aiming at a gap to 
the right of the Pizzo Moriana, I crossed over the summit of that peak, 
obtaining a grand view of Monte Rosa and of Italy, but losing much 
time upon the rocks on the NW. side, which are steep and difficult. 
Nearly 4 hrs. were thus consumed in the descent. Srpiey TAYLOR. 

We have also received a note of a very ingenious mode of i 
the pleasure of ascending the Lyskamm. Messrs. Morshead 
Walker, with Melchior and Jakob Anderegg, and Mr. J. H. Kitson, 
with Christian Almer, left the Riffel together for the Lyskamm. 
Separating on the Gorner Glacier, the former gentlemen ascended by 
the Zwillinge Glacier and the western aréte, arriving at the summit at 
10.15; and Mr. Kitson ascended by the eastern aréte, arriving at 9.35. 
Thus the two parties were together on the top, and descending each by 
the aréte by which the other had ascended, they met on the Gorner 
Glacier again. This arrangement will be found very agreeable for any 
party too large for one rope, and without any increase of labour gives a 
variety to the excursion, | 


Bagnes District. 


Mont Cotton: August 4.—Mr. G.E. Foster with Baumann and a 
porter from Evolena made the first ascent of the Mont Collon. ‘ Left Arolla 
at half past 3, ascended the northern branch of the Vuibez Glacier and 
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attacked the S. side of the mountain. Having gone too far in the mist, 
a stiff climb up the rocks brought us about 12 o'clock to the top of a 
peak separated by an impassable chasm from the main mass, which 
appeared to be but 5 or 6 feet higher than the point we had reached. 
From here we descended to the Col de Collon, hoping to find the rocks 
easier than on the other side, and reached Arolla at 5.15.’ 

August 7.—The same party ascended a small peak, called La Sctossa 
on the Federal map, in about an hour from the summit of the Col de la 
Reuse d’Arolla, It commands a very fine view. 


Mont Blane District. 


Cor pe Pierre Josern: August 27.—Mr. C. G. Heathcote made this 
difficult pass with the guides who accompanied Messrs. C. E. Mathews 
and Reilly in their unsuccessful attempt, recorded in our last number. 

‘I left the Pierre 4 Berenger at 4.30 a.st. with Michel Ambroise 
Ducroz and Michel Balmat, both of Chamouni. We followed the 
Glacier de Léchaud till it is joined by the Glacier de Pierre Joseph. 
We then ascended the latter glacier to the base of the Aiguille des 
Eboulements, then taking to the rocks, reached the summit of the 
Aiguille in about 6 hrs. Of the two apparent cols which lie one on each 
side of the Aiguille, that on the N. appeared to us to be accessible only 
on the W. side, while that on the 8. between the Aiguille des Eboule- 
ments and the Aiguille de Léchaud seemed altogether impracticable. 
We consequently were compelled to effect our descent straight down 
the face of the rocks, and reached the head of the Glacier de Triolet in 
about 5 hrs. of very difficult climbing. The descent to the Val Ferrex 
is rather intricate, but I think the moraine on the left bank of the 
glacier may perhaps be the easiest way down. The time from the Pierre 
a to Courmayeur was about 17 hrs. actual walking. 

‘The rocks above the Glacier de Triolet are without exception the 
most detestable I ever saw, and I certainly should never recommend the 
pass (col it is not) for general adoption. Under exceptional circum- 
stances the couloirs to the right and left of my route might be prac- 
ticable, but we unanimously condemned them at the time.’ 

Cor pu Guacrer: August 24.—Made by Mr. W. Mathews, with 
Daniel Ballay and the landlord of the inn at Nant Bourant. ‘I left 
the Pavillon de Trélatéte at 4.10, and, passing on the right the route 
to the Col du Mont Tondu, ascended the Glacier de Trélatéte as far as 
the point where the main stream bends nearly at right angles. Hence, 
mounting a tributary glacier on the right, we arrived at 7.40 at the 
col, a point on the ridge running in a south-westerly direction from the 
Aiguille du Glacier, and overlooking the Glacier du Glacier, Here we 
remained till 9, enjoying a magnificent view of the Tarentaise and 
Graian Alps, and then we attempted to cross the last-named glacier on 
the level, in order to reach the Col de la Seigne without reascending. 
This attempt was frustrated by various obstacles which finally com- 
pelled us to descend the glacier to its extremity, and cross a number 
of intervening ravines to the Col de la Seigne, which we reached at 
11.15. A better plan would probably have been to have mounted 
from our col along the ridge towards the Aiguille du Glacier, until the 
glacier could have been crossed, and then to have descended directly 
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into the Allée Blanche without going round by the Seigne. Iam in- - 
debted to my friend Mr. Reilly for suggesting the expedition. The 
nomenclature is unfortunate, but I have no better to propose.’ 


Tarentaise. 


Piz p’Atparon: September 2.—Mr. R. C. Nichols, accompanied by 
Joseph Victor Favret, of Chamouni, and Nicolas Boch, of Laval, 
ascended the Piz d’Albaron. They left Bonneval at 3.25, descended 
the valley of the Arc for an hour and a quarter, and ascended the Val 
d’Averolle for 50 mins., thence in 2 hrs. to the foot of the Glacier de 
Grand Fond, and by this glacier to the aréte of the Albaron in 2$ hrs., 
and reached the summit in 35 mins. more. The only difficulty was 
in a short bit of rock near the top, and this might have been avoided 
with a little loss of time. The height of the.summit is about 11,800 
feet. They afterwards descended to the point at which they first struck 
the aréte, and thence descended to the south, traversing the glaciers to 
the Col de Collerin in about 2 hrs. ; 


THE OBERLAND AND ITS GLACIERS.* 


Overlooking the great valley of the Rhone, where it suddenly bends 
at Martigny, the northern half of the greater part of the Swiss Alps 
consists of a series of snowfields more or less bounded by craggy ridges, 
with here and there a peak of unusual height shooting up into the air 
far above the average level. As we proceed eastwards from Bex these 
detached nurseries of glaciers gradually increase in size, till at length 
we reach that ‘gathering ground’ of snow, the greatest in Europe, 
depicted in the Map of the Bernese Oberland, which accompanies 
Mr. George’s volume. 

If looked at from the upper heights south of the Valais, it is difficult 
for the practised eye to avoid the conclusion that all these snowfields 
which feed the glaciers that descend from them, were once united into 
one vast plateau, of which the present sources of the glaciers are but the 
fragments; while the same impression is conveyed to the mind by the 
view from the mountains on the north side of the Rhone, while regarding 
similar but less definite relics of old snowfields that lie between Mont 
Blane and Monte Rosa. When once this conception has laid hold of 
the mind, it is hard not to imagine at first, and in the end to believe, 
that in very old times the whole may well have formed one great irre- 
gular lofty area, and that just as the minor glacier-grounds north of the 
Valais have been separated from each other, by decay and mechanical 
waste, so the snowy regions both south and north of the river were 


* The Oberland and its Glaciers: explored and illustrated with iee-axe and 
camera, by H. B. George, M.A., F.R.G.S., Editor of the Alpine Journal. With 
ra Sa Photographic Illustrations, by Ernest Edwards, B.A., and a Map of 
the Oberlan ; 
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united, before the Rhone with all its affluents, whether in the shape of 
ice or fluid water, had separated them by long continued abrasion. 

If this be the case—and both many geologists and ice-men proper are 
gradually drawing to this opinion—then the noble region of the Ober- 
land, which Mr. George has described, is but a fragment of the snow- 
fields that fed glaciers of a size compared with which the gigantic Aletsch 
itself is but of pigmy size; and indeed, without reference to the idea of 
the great old undulations of snow and ice above hinted at, the fact of a 
glacial period when all Switzerland and far beyond was buried in snow 
and ice is now fairly established. In those days the scene, except in 
one aspect, that of desolation and the power of frozen water, had any 
man lived to contemplate it, must have been far less impressive than 
now. The Alps were then non-existent in the sense in which we now 
regard them. One huge undulating frozen pall alike covered mountain 
and valley, with here and there a crag or a peak rising above the 
average level; and as the climate ameliorated, hardened again, softened 
again, became more severe, and yet again grew milder, through all these 
vicissitudes, sometimes by help of frost and ice, sometimes by help of 
rain and rivers, the hills and the valleys by degrees assumed their present 
more attractive form, durable to us, but as fleeting as any of the by-past 
phases through which the scenery ; 

The end, however, which Mr. George had specially in view, was not 
to discuss these extended topics, though it is evident from a hint here 
and there that his eyes are open to the subject. His book is without 
doubt one of the best, and by far the most beautiful of all the English 
works devoted to Alpine literature. It is a luxury to turn over its - 
small quarto leaves. Binding, paper, typography and margin, are 
alike perfect, and the beautiful series of photographs by Mr. Ernest 
Edwards which illustrate the work, serve to explain the meaning of the 
text in a manner that will be appreciated alike by scientific explorers and 
by the legions of the Alpine Club present or tocome., No hand drawings 
can convey like photographs the structural details of a glacier, though 
sometimes drawings have the advantage of omitting or insisting on 
essential or non-essential points, in a manner that photographic art, 
impartial as to light and e, cannot always do. But it is asin to 
quarrel with these photographs more than Mr. George himself does, for 
as we gaze at the larger landscapes, the subjects seem to grow in size, 
and the aceustomed traveller feels alike the truthfulness of the mountain 
outline, of the crevasses, the ice-falls, the curving ice with its bending 
moraines, the upper sloping fields of névé, the tributary glaciers, and 
the patches of snow and ice clinging to the mountain sides between the 
saw-edges of arétes and the rivers of ice that sweep through the 
valleys. You feel, even were the subjects new to you, that you have 
half-a-day’s journey on some of these glaciers, and many an ice-step to 
cut, and thus they form, with the minor views, worthy illustrations of 
the admirable text with which Mr. George ‘supplements the effects of 
the pictures.’ Without detriment to the artist the phrase might be 
rr for the pictures equally supplement the written effects of the 
author. 
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Mr. George feels the fascination of the Alps, in the pleasant way in 
which so many feel it. The writer of this notice was also first led there 
by the desire to understand the phenomenon of glaciers, drawn on by the 
description of Forbes; and it cost five delightful journeys, before, with 
many mistakes, all was learned that he’ now knows. Though he has 
done some heavy work in the Alps at intervals, yet for each joch passed, 
‘or peak climbed, Mr. George has perhaps done a dozen. By each Mr. 
George has profited in knowledge ; and in all matters of theory accepting 
Tyndall as his guide, he has produced a work which, without discussing 
details, renders those theories attractive éven to unscientific readers. 
Accompanied by a well-balanced party of friends, he led them through 
the scenes best calculated to expound his views, founded on a previous 
knowledge of the Oberland, and any one who takes his book with him 
for a companion, will learn to understand the phenomena of Alpine 
glaciers, almost without the labour of personal thought. 

In the first chapter the aim of the expedition is explained, and in 
the second he answers the question, ‘ What is a glacier?’ In this he 
well explains its resemblance to a river,—the great upper slopes and 
fields from which, by the gathering of yearly falls, the glacier is con- 
stantly fed by the snow-drainage of the uplands; the conversion of 
snow into ice, the rates of motion of glaciers, the crevasses and cataracts, 
the junction of ice-streams, and the moraines that float upon their 
surfaces. In Chapter IV. he enters still more into details, including all 
the phenomena connected with the melting of the ice, the great elevated 
rough causeways formed by medial moraines, dirt cones, glacier tables, 
water holes, and moulins, and the veined structure and its causes. In 
the thirteenth and last chapter he describes ‘ The functions of glaciers’ 
present, and also, less prominently, of the greater glaciers of ages long 
gone by. In this he describes the grooving, striation, and mammilation 
of the rocks by the grinding power of ice and imprisoned stones; signs 
so marked to the educated eye, that it cannot see them in any land, 
even though no ice be near, without recognising the fact of its past 
existence there; and yet we have met with first-class Alpine climbers 
who could scarcely see the signs even when they were pointed out on 
the ground. Their objects in roving were partly different, but for the 
scientific explorer in the main there is no exercise so pleasant and 
healthy as that which combines hard bodily work with love of scenery, 
and an analysis of all its geological constituents; for a knowledge of 
the causes that produced the form of the ground, no more lessens 
our delight than a knowledge of the ‘structure and history of language 
diminishes the power of appreciating poetry. Mr. George has called 
attention to the vast moraines that the great glaciers of ‘the glacial 
period’ have left on the —— of Piedmont and Lombardy. It is itraly 
wonderful to think that the tiny moraines of to-day are the successors of 
those shed by glaciers eighty or a hundred miles in fength, which piled 
up at their sides heaps of débris nearly half as high as Snowdon. 
Stern as the times must have been when this was taking place, yet the 
present luxuriance of the North of Europe is in great part due to it; 
for without the débris scattered over the lowlands of Britain and other 
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lands by glacier-born icebergs, many a fertile tract would now yield 
a scanty vegetation rooted in the wretched soil made by the decompo- 
sition of native 1 rocks. : 

Interspersed with the more serious parts of the work are chapters 
recounting various ascents, old, but by new routes, or others altogether 
new; and it is one of the pleasant features of the book that these 
ascents are recorded with a pleasant humour, yet soberly, and therefore 
without that chaffiness, either hilarious or grumbling, which sometimes 
is too apt to pervade Alpine literature. 

Other excursions of a milder kind point out routes and ascents where 
less adventurous tourists may gain an insight into the nature of the 
Alps. I know by experience that this may easily be done, and that 
a man versed in the nature of mountains and of glaciers, may, without 
difficulty or danger, lead ladies of moderate strength to minor peaks, 
through passes, and over glaciers where they may readily attain an 
insight into the mysteries of the upper recesses of the Alps and the 
glaciers that flow therefrom. A. C. Ramsay. 
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Arine Byways. XVI.—From Courmayeur to the Great St. Bernard 
by the Col du Sapin, Col d’ Arteréva, and Col de St. Rémy.—This route, 
which was traversed nA the Rev. A. Short and myself in August last, 
is the most direct. of those from Courmayeur to the Hospice, and, 
though more fatiguing than those by the Col de Fenétre, and the Col 
de Seréna, is far superior to them in interest and in the views of the 
chain of Mont Blanc. It is very little known, but was briefly described 
in Bentley's Miscellany for March 1862. As its rather intricate 
geography is not we ren laid down in any existing maps, I will 
briefly explain it. The Col du Sapin is a grassy ridge forming the 
head of the small valley south of the Mont Saxe, which debouches into 
the main valley between Courmayeur and the Baths of La Saxe. This 
ridge connects the Mont Saxe with Mont Carmet.—The Col d’Arteréva 
traverses a rocky ridge running nearly N. from La Grande Rossére to 
the chain which fortas the southern boun of the Val d’Entréves or 
Ferrex, and a notch in this chain, about half an hour distant to the N. 
from the Col d’Arteréva is the Col de Bellecombe. The writer in 
Bentley above referred to, has apparently confused these two cols, 
and calls the one crossed by him, which from his description is evidently 
the Col d’Arteréva, the Col de Bellecombe. The descent to the E. 
from the Col d’Arteréva, and that from the Col de Bellecombe to the 
SE. both unite a little below the two cols in the same glen, one of those 
‘at the head of the Val de Bosses; and the Col de Saint Rémy crosses 
thence eastward over a long high ridge projecting nearly SE. from the 
southern boundary chain of the Val Ferrex, which ridge or spur divides 
the glen above mentioned from that ascended by the St. Bernard route. 
We left Courmayeur at 8°30, and reached the top of the Col du Sapin 
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in 24 hrs. So far the route is passable for mules, and thence the Val 
Ferrex may be reached by a small valley E. of the Mont Saxe. Fifteen 
minutes from the col on the descent are some chalets, whence we made 
for the Col d’Arteréva nearly due E. over long slopes of stones, and 
then snow, having La Grande Rossére on our right. The views of 
Mont Blane from the Col du Sapin, and all the way nearly to the next 
col, are superb. There is one spot beyond the chalets, where you are 
about equidistant from Mont Blanc and the Grandes Jorasses, whence 
the view of the chain appeared to us quite equal to that from the Buet. 
‘The Col d’Arteréva, which we reached in 2} hours from the chalets, 
is a mere notch in black rocks, and the first few feet of the descent on 
the other side were very steep and somewhat awkward and slippery 
from melting snow. hence, glissading snow-slopes, we crossed the 
head of the glen mentioned above, close to a pole bearing a notice to 
chasseurs, and then bearing a little to the right, descended to some chalets 
half-an-hour from the Col d’Arteréva. We intended on leaving the 
col to have diverged to the left to the Col de Bellecombe in order to 
get the view over the Val Ferrex, but had not time, as Short had to 
meet the ladies of our party at St. Rémy. He accordingly left me, and 
descending the Val de Bosses, reached St. Rémy in just under 2 hrs. 
hard walking from the chalets.- I then ascended NE. over slopes of 
snow and shale, and reached the Col de St. Rémy in 50 minutes from 
the chalets. It much resembles the Col d’Arteréva, but commands a 
far finer view of the Graians, and is, I think, higher. Thence another 
long glissade brought me in half-an-hour to the top of a small grassy 
knoll, when the Hospice is visible, and passing some chalets, and then 
rounding a rocky spur to the right, I reached the Cantine in an hour 
and a few minutes more, about 10 minutes before Short and the ladies 
arrived. Total time from Courmayeur to the Hospice, 8} hrs., exclu- 
sive of halts. We had a very obliging young fellow as guide, named 
Gratien Brunod, one of the few men at Courmayeur who know the 
route. He is to be heard of from the porter at the Hotel Angelo. I 
think that travellers attempting the route without a guide might very 
easily miss it even in clear weather. F. E. Biackstone. 
ACCIDENTS NEAR LuceRNE.—'T'wo young Englishmen are believed to 
have lost their lives in September last, by accidents which have no 
connection with mountainéering, in the strict sense of the word. Mr. 
Henry Telbin, a young artist, and son of the celebrated scene-painter 
of that name, who had been sketching at Brunnen, in the canton 
of Schwyz, wishing to make a drawing of the Uri Rothstock, 
made an ascent of the Wasifluh, a wall of rocks rising just opposite 
the Griitli. Having obtained a favourable site he seated him- 
self outside the parapet and within a few inches of the precipice and 
began to draw, but almost immediately rose to make some change in 
his position. In so doing his foot slipped, and he was precipitated from 
a height of 163 feet into the depths of the lake below. Some workmen 
who were repairing the road saw him fall, but the lake being very deep 
in that spot, and a violent gale blowing at the time, they were unable 
to recover the body. / 
It is also reported that a young Englishman, named Iselin, has been 
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lost on Mt. Pilatus. He left Lucerne one afternoon to ascend that 
mountain, was traced to one of the inns, and was believed to have 
visited a chalet some way off. Since then he has never been heard of, 
and it is only too probable that in wandering alone over the wild rocks 
of the little visited part of the mountain, he slipped and was killed. 

Tue French Map or Mont Brianc.—To the Editor of the Alpine 
Journal.—My dear Sir,—Being startled at the height—4,771 métres— 
assigned to the Mont Maudit in the new French Map of Mont Blane, I 
communicated through Mr. Tuckett with M. Joanne in Paris, who has 
ascertained at the Depédt de la Guerre that 4,771 is an error of the 
engraver for 4471. G. C. Hopaxinson. 

IsentHaL —To the Editor of the Alpine Journal.—Sir,—Perhaps the 
one thing dearer to an Englishman than his liberty to abuse, is his 
liberty to defend the abused when he can conscientiously do so. In 
this view I hope you will kindly insert my experiences of Isenthal 
as a set-off against the strictures of Mr. Brooksbank, on page 366 in 
the last number of the Alpine Journal. 

I arrived early in September last with three friends, with the view of 
ascending the Uri Rothstock and going down to Engelberg. The land- 
lord Imfanger, who generally acts as a guide, was away, and so on our 
enquiring fora guide we were shown an undersized dirty young person, 
of not very inviting aspect, who was leaning up against a pillar of the 
room, in an indecent state of undress, smoking an enormous meerschaum. 
His general appearance, as seen by candle-light and under the above 
conditions, was not only dwarfish, but idiotic, and we were at once loud 
in our protestations against the attempt to thrust such an incompetent 
creature upon us. However, there was no other guide in the place, 
and so I proceeded to question him as to our route, &c., and found that 
his answers did not betray the imbecility I had expected. We engaged 
him, and took the ‘ Haus-knecht’ as porter. Next morning at 2 a.m. 
our young dwarf of a guide presented himself clothed in a shirt of fault- 
less whiteness, with sleeves of a fulness that would have made an 
Anglican Prelate’s bile curdle with envy, a parti-coloured waistcoat rich 
in embroidery, a pair of cloth trousers losing themselves in purple 
gaiters which would have been a Dean’s despair, and boots with enor- 
mous steel spikes in each heel. He had moreover, washed, and his 
face was radiant with good-humour. His hat was at starting dispro- 
portionately bare of adornment, but as soon as we got to the level of the 
Alpine rose he made a wreath of that and other flowers with great taste, 
and so completed a reality which seemed to justify the ideal representa- 
tions of Alpine shepherd-lads with which the opera-loving public is 
familiar. His appearance had been indeed ‘ most forbidding’ the night 
before, but this morning it was distinctly the reverse. He acted very 
well as guide, and displayed a strength and agility for which his size 
and appearance had not prepared us. As the snow was very heavy 
indeed we had reason to alter our plans, and instead of wading for 3 or 


- £hrs. over the snow-fields between the Uri Rothstock and the pass to 


Engelberg under a midday sun we determined to return again to 
Isenthal. We had agreed to pay the guide 20 francs for the whole job 
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to Engelberg, which, considering the length of the course, and the fact 
of its involving a night out and a day's return, does not seem anything 
out of the way. Now, of this sum our guide was disappointed by our 
change of plan, and as he had had to carry our things as well as the 
provisions to the top of the Rothstock, we thought he might fairly have 
asked more than the ordinary tariff (10 francs) for the mountain, which 
is low in itself. However, he did not, but with the 10 francs and 2 
francs bonnemain he expressed himself quite content, and that too in 
the landlady’s presence, so I cannot think there is really any tendency 
to ‘charge’ at Isenthal. We did actually offer to give more, but it 
was refused. Both guide and porter proved most pleasant and atten- 
tive throughout the expedition, and the latter, though we had been out 
14 hrs., was ready to go down with us to Isleten and ferry us across to 
Fluelen that evening, for the very moderate charge (including boat) of 
3 francs. The accommodation at the hotel was primitive of course, but 
the food was good. The landlady has a fast and a loud tongue, but we 
found her a good cook and strictly honest in her dealings and moderate 
in her charges. We also found the curé of the place a very friendly 
and excellent fellow. Out of a population of 530 he has an average 
Sunday attendance of 380, which, considering that some are as far as 6 hrs. 
off the church, speaks well for him and for the good-folk of Isenthal. 
We all came away with a strong impression of the simplicity and 
honesty of the place, and I can only hope Mr. Brooksbank’s experiences 
may have been the exception, and my own the rule. Yours faithfully, 
Gerarp F. Coss. 

Tue Croz Funp.—To the Editor of the Alpine Journal.—Dear Sir,— 
Will you kindly permit me to make known in the Alpine Journal, 
the manner in which the fund subscribed for the family of Michel 
Auguste Croz, who was killed last year on the Matterhorn, has been 
disposed of. 

The gross amount of the fund was 280/. 15s. Od. and the net amount 
after deducting expenses, 278/. 15s. 6d. 

Michel Croz was unmarried. He lived at the Village du Tour in 
the Valley of Chamouni with his brother Jean Baptiste, his two un- 
married sisters, Marie Sophie, and Marie Delphine Croz, and Jean 
Baptiste’s wife and family. The latter now consists of five young 
daughters, the eldest aged 8 years, the youngest a few weeks only. 

The above-mentioned persons were the only sufferers by Michel’s 
death. He had, it is true, two married sisters and other relatives, but 
as these were not dependent upon him, it was not considered right that 
they should participate in the bounty of the subscribers. 

Michel Croz died intestate, and Jean has purchased from his four 
sisters their shares in the inheritance. For this purpose he has con- 
tracted debts to the extent of 4,000 francs, at a time, when partly from 
grief, and partly from other causes, he has been less able than usual to 
earn money as a guide. 

Early in the present year I consulted M. Dupui, the Mayor of 
Chamouni, as to the best method of investment, expressing to him the 
wish of the subscribers that every possible care should be taken to 
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guard against the dissipation of the principal. He advised us to invest 
the money in the French Rentes, inscribing it in the name of Jean 
Baptiste Croz for the propriété, and of Marie Sophie and Marie Delphine 
Croz for the usufruct, during their celibacy. 

This appeared to some of the subscribers to be open to the objection 
that in the event of the death of Jean Baptiste, there would be nothing 
for his wife and family, during the life and celibacy of his sisters, and 
we made to the Mayor the reser a Ro oat that the usufruct of one- 
third of the fund should be assigned to the wife. 

Not receiving any reply, and being about to visit the Alps, I deter- 
mined to go to Chamouni to see the Mayor and the Croz family. 
Previously to starting, I invested 260/. in the purchase of Rentes, pro- 
ducing 300 francs per annum, and I took with me in money the balance 
of the fund, amounting to 470 francs. In passing through Paris I 
placed the business in the hands of M. Lecomte, an Agent de Change, 
to whom I was introduced by Messrs. Rothschild, and who stated that 
there would be’ no difficulty in making the inscriptions in the way 
proposed. 

On my arrival at Chamouni the Mayor expressed his entire con- 
currence in our proposition, and further recommended that the 470 
francs should be paid over to Jean Croz for the partial liquidation of 
his debts. This was done in the Mayor's presence, and the necessary 
instructions were sent to the Agent de Change. 

After leaving Chamouni I received a letter from M. Lecomte, stating 
that the inscriptions in favour of the sisters had been made, but that 
the Treasury refused to make the inscription assigning the usufruct 
to the wife, as being, according to the French law, contrary to the 
conditions of property between husband and wife, established by the 
contract of marriage. 

On returning to Paris I again consulted M. Lecomte as to whether 
there were any other methods of restricting the power of alienation, 
but the alternatives proposed seemed so objectionable, that I directed 
the inscription of both propriété and usufruct in the third 100 francs 
to be made in the name of the husband. 

The old employers of J. B. Croz will be glad to know that he 
appeared to me to be in good health, and that in a glacier expedition 
which I made with him, his ancient skill and vigour seemed entirely 
unimpaired. I feel bound to bear this testimony, as I have observed 
with much regret that in the last edition of ‘ Ball’s Alpine Guide’ his 
name no longer appears in the list of good guides. I am, dear sir, your 
faithful servant, Wm. Martuews, Jun, 

Fiora oF THE Encapine.—It may be a source of amusement to 
some of those who make a lengthened stay at Pontresina to know where 
to look for some of the many beautiful plants that grow in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

In the rocks over the right bank of the stream, about 20 minutes’ 
walk above the hotel, I found the rare fern Woodsia hyperborea; also 
Aster alpinus, Erigeron Villarsit, Senecio nemorensis, the purple 
Atragene, or Clematis alpina, and Artemisia mutellina. Under the 
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pine trees at the entrance of the Val Roseg, Linnea borealis grows 
abundantly. Further on, Sempervivum Wulfenii (yellow), Achillea 
moschata, and Arnica montana, and, about half-an-hovr's walk from 
the glacier, and near the path, Polemonium ceruleum, the lilac Thalie- 
trium aquilegifolium, Gentiana glacialis, and Gentiana nivalis. 

On the Agagliogs rocks I found Primula muretiana, apparently a 
cercss between Primula integrifolia and viscosa; also Soldanella paella 
and Ranunculus pyrenaus. 

The summit of the Piz Languard is rich in Alpine species. It is 
best, on reaching the cone, to keep straight up the rocks on the NW. 
side, to the left of the usual path. These rocks form a perfect Al 
garden—the finest Ranunculus glacialis that I ever saw, the ee bailliane 
blue Myosotis nana, or Eritrichium nanum, the pink Androsace gla- 
cialis, and the yellow Geum reptans, grow here in profusion. Also, 
Hutchinsia petrea, Gnaphalium carpathicum, Gaya simplex, Achillea 
nana, Draba frigida and tomentosa, Erigeron alpinum, Senecio carni- 
olicus, and Oxytropis uralensis; Poa laxa, Agrostis rupestris and 
Alpina Festuca Halleri, Carex Vahlit, and other rare grasses and 

About half-an-hour’s walk from the Morteratsch Glacier, on the 
bank of the stream, and by a large rock on the skirts of the wood, I 
found the rare Trientalis yk i the side of the stream, Hiera- 
cium aurantiacum and Epilobium rosmarinifolium, Further on, among 
the rocks leading to the glacier, are Primula viscosa, and Asplenitum 
septentrionale, and by the left side of the glacier, Primula latifolia. 

In the wood on the road to the Statzer See, about 20 minutes’ walk 
from Pontresina, I found Pyrola uniflora, and also the more common 
varieties of Pyrola. In the Statzer See grows the Drosera, and a pe 
further on, close to the lake of St. Moritz, are Gentiana 
the brilliant crimson Hedysarum obscurum. On the banks of the Pa 
Comarum palustre is found. 

But by far the finest botanical excursion is that to the Heuthal or 
Val del Fain. On reaching it the best plan is to follow the path up the 
valley for about an hour, and then gradually ascend the slopes on the 
left for another hour. Here are to be found Cnaphalions 
Senecio abrotonifolius (bright orange), Senecio doronicum, Pedicularis 
incarnata, Campanula thyrsdides, Lilium bulbiferum, Orchis globosa, 
Saussurea Alpina, Phaca astragalina, Saxifraga cesia, Arenaria 
biflora, and many others. The return should be made along the slopes 
as far as the stream from the cascade of La Pischa. On some rocks to 
the left of the stream are the very rare Arabis cwrulea, Saxifraga con- 
troversa and androsacea, and Phyteuma humile. Just below these rocks 
I found Doronicum scorpidides and Anemone sulphurea; and, ascending 
them, Papaver pyrenaicum and Cerastium glaciale. 

The Val Bevers has also a very rich flora, but I have not yet ex- 
plored it. T. Howser, Jun. 

Tue Orrecer Sritze.—The following letter, addressed to the Editor 
of the Zimes in October last, explains itself :— 

Sir,—The number of the Cornhill Magazine for October contains 
an article headed ‘A Night on the Orteler Spitz,’ in which it is stated _ 
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that the writer, the late Mr. Jacob, of Dublin, and 4 friend reached the 
summit of this celebrated mountain in 1861, and that they were the 
first Englishmen who accomplished the ascent. 

The first Englishmen who ever attained the true summit of the Or- 
teler Spitze were two members of the Alpine Club, Messrs. F. F. Tuckett 

and E. N. Buxton, who effected the ascent in 1864, the mountain 
having been then unascended since the year 1834, when Herr Thur- 
wieser succeeded in gaining the highest poet The place reached by 
Mr. Jacob, and very carefully described by him, is not the actual 
summit, which juts out in the shape of a sharp ridge from the ‘rounded 
dome of, snow,’ on which Mr. Jacob and his companion paused. 
the Jahrbuch of the Austrian Alpine Club for 1866 is a very beautiful 
chromo-lithograph of the Orteler, in which may be very p lacs, seen 
how the keen crest of the mountain rises atone § the Sante mates 
which the writer in the Cornhill mistook for the veritable ‘ héchste 
spitze.” 

. Not the slightest blame was, however, due to Mr. Jacob for the error. 
He was himself under the impression at first that there was a point 
beyond him higher than that which he had reached, but he was misled 
by his guides, who assured him that he was standing on the true 
summit, and I regret to say that this kind of deception has been several 
times practised on travellers A guides too timid or too tired to perse- 
vere. The matter is certainly not of much importance, and it may 
seem very absurd to debate seriously as to who went furthest on a 
dangerous ridge where nobody need go at all; but the Tyrolese are 
very proud of their noble mountain, and take notice of all the ascents 
of it that are made. The accounts of Alpine excursions which appear 
in England are much read in some sai of Germany and’ Switzerland, 
being frequently translated into the local journals. As Messrs. Tuckett 
and Buxton have published a narrative of their expedition, it might 
appear to foreign readers that these gentlemen had filched the credit 
due to a countryman, if the error contained in the Cornhill Magazine 
were not corrected. I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 

F. Craururp Grove, 
Ion. Sec. of the Alpine Club. 


Tne Iravian Atrrxe Cius.—We have learnt with pleasure that the 
Club Alpino in Turin has this year Ppa a Succursale or branch esta- 
blishment at Aosta, in the Hotel de Ville, where rooms have been lent 
them by the municipality of the town. A collection of English and 
foreign books and maps has been formed relating principally to ascents 
and excursions in the Italian and neighbouring valleys. Information 
will be given to members of the different Alpine Clubs and tourists in 
regard to hotels, guides, tariffs of carriages, &c. Members of the 
different Alpine Clubs will be allowed to deposit tents, instruments, &c., 
and it is proposed to have some piolets and Manilla cord kept in readi- 
ness. A few English and French newspapers will be taken in, and 
writing materials will also be furnished. The Direction at Turin begs 
to make known to members of the Alpine Club that they will be pleased 
to receive any suggestions which are eat might be useful to strangers 
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frequenting the Club at Aosta. It is to be hoped that this attempt on 
the pare of the Italian Alpine Club will be rv: sect ty. tie lel of 
the members of the Alpine Club and English tourists, as it may ps 
tend to the formation of similar institutions for strangers in other dis- 
tricts of the Alps. The Chanoine Carrel of Aosta is charged with the 
principal direction of the Club, and together with other members of the 
Club Alpino will try all in their power to make it agreeable to 
Englishmen and other foreigners. 

Tne BisreNeN Pass.—This very pleasant route has been described in 
the Alpine Journal (Vol. II. p. 317), as a pass from the Simplon 
road to Visp, but it is worth noting that there is a direct path into the 
valley of St. Nicholas, descending steeply from the village of Visper- 
terminen, by which Stalden may be reached from the latter place in 
about 1} hrs. The whole distance from Simpeln to Stalden takes about ~ 
64 hrs. This pass seems to be less generally known than it deserves, 
though it is laid down on the Federal map. It supplies a short and 
agreeable route from Zermatt to the 8. of the Alps, which may be found 
convenient as an occasional substitute for the higher pasves. 

A. P. WuaTety. 


Bretiocrarny.—Mr. Tuckett supplies the following list of recent 
publications, in continuation of those which have already appeared in 
our pages :— 

English Books, §e. 

The Alpine Guide. Western Alps. By J. Ball. New edition, Longmans, 1866. 

The Alpine Guide. Central Alps. By J. Ball, New edition. Longmans, 1866. _ 

The Oberland and its Glaciers, explored and illustrated with ice-axe and camera ; 


by H. B. George, M.A., F.R.G.S. (Editor of the dyn Journal), with 28 photo- 
graphs illustrative of Glacial Phenomena, by E. Edwards, B.A, A. W. Bennett, 
1866. 


Views and Studies of Ice in the Bernese Oberland; photographed by E. Edwards, 
20 Baker Street, London. (These are in addition to the illustrations which ae- 
company the preceding work.) 

Switzerland and the Italian Lakes; photographs by F. Frith, Brightlands, 
Reigate, Surrey. 228 subjects on tints, upon large paper. 

Photographs among the Dolomite Mountains, §¢., by W. D. Howard and F, H. 
Lloyd. 1865. The subjects, 23 in number, are privately printed, but may, we 
believe, be obtained by members of the Amateur Photographie Association. 

Results of a Scicntific Mission to India and High Asia, by H., A., and R. de 
Schlagintweit. Vol. iv. Meteorology of India; an Analysis of the Pi Con- 
ditions of India, the Himdlaya, Western Tibet, and Turkistén. ith tables, 
diagrams, and maps, by Hermann de Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski, Leipzig, Brock- 
haus; London, Triibner and Co,, 1866. 

The Chain of Monte Rosa; from the Carte Fédérale of Switzerland, combined 
with an actual survey of the Italian side made in 1865 by A, Adams Reilly, 
A.C., F.R.G.S._ (Scale of original ggigq, but reduced by photography for private 
circulation to about y;¢555-) 

Ascents and Passes in the Lake District of England, by H. Prior. London, 
1865. 


The Lake Dwellings (Rfaklbauten) of Switzerland and other parts of Europe, by 
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Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of the Antiquarian Association of Ziirich. Trans- 


rg arranged by J. E. Lee, F.S.A., F.G.8, London, Longmans, Green and 
0., 6. 


French Books. 


La Suisse; avec six cartes, par A. Joanne. Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1866. (This 
is the first of a new series—‘ Guides Diamant’—and is an admirably executed 
résumé, well posted up to the present time.) 

Les Alpes Suisses, par Eugtne Rambert. Premiére série. Gendve (Cherbuliez) 
et Paris, 1866. 

Les Palafittes, ou Constructions Lacustres du Lac de Neuchdtel, par E. Desor. 
Paris, Reinwald, 1865. 


Promenade en Tarentaise, par F. Despine. Mottiers, Laracine, 1865. 


Carte Générale du Dépt. des Alpes-Maritimes. Conte-Grandchamps. ‘ 
Chromolith. Paris, Andriveau-Goujon, 1866. Ps vatoo 


Du Retrait et de U Ablation des Glaciers de la Vallée de Chamonix, constatés dans 
Cautomne de 1865, par M, Ch. Martins. 


Note sur les Traces et les Terrains Glaciaires aux Environs de Baveno sur le Lac 
Majeur, par M. Ch, Martins, ‘ Archives des Sciences de la Bibliothéque Universelle,’ 
Juillet 1866. 

Carte Géologique de la Suisse, de MM. B. Studer et A. Escher von der Linth. 2¢ 
édition, revue et corrigée d’aprés les publications récentes et les communications 
des auteurs, &c., par Isidor Bachmann. 4 Bilitter mit Register. Massstab 

155: In Mappe. J. Wurster and Co., Winterthur. (This important work will 
be published in 1867.) 


Italian Books. 


. Bulletino Trimestrale del Club Alpino di Torino. Turin, 1865-6. (The first 
number of this quarterly journal, which is the official organ of the Italian Alpine 
Club, appeared in August 1865, since which four more have been published.) 


German Books, §c. 
Die Gebirg: der Hohen Tauern, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Orographie, 
Gletscherkun ie und: Meteorologie, nach eigenen Untersuchungen darge- 


stellt von Karl Sonklar, Edlen yon Innstiidten. a 4 maps, outlines, and 
geological sections.) Wien, Beck’sche Universitiits-Buchhandlung, 1866. 


Panorama von der hichsten Spitze des Grossglockner, gemalt von M. Pernhart. 
In five sheets, each 2 feet long and 18 inches high. Braumiiller, Wien. 


Neues aus ‘Ober-Wallis, den Berner Alpen und dem Simplon-Gebirge. Als Er- 
lauterungen zu der Karte von R. Leuzinger. Vom Ingenieur-Geologen Edmund 
von Fellenberg. Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen,’ vi. 1866. Gotha, Perthes. 


Karl v. Sonklar: Das Eisgebiet der Hohen Tauern. ‘Mittheilungen der K.K. 
Geogr. Gesellschaft,’ Bd. viii. Heft i. S. 12-30. 


Gentilli, A.: 1. Ueber den Ursprung der Gebirgsseen, verglichen mit den ersten 
Tiefenquerprofilen des Comer Secs. 2. Plastische Verhiiltnisse des Comer See- 
beckens. ‘Das Ausland, 1865, No. 52, S, 1237-1243. 


Aus den Orteler Alpen, von Dr. E. v. Mojsisovies. Separat-Abdruck aus dem 
‘Jahrbuche des Oesterreichischen Alpen-Vereines,’ 2. Band, 1866. Holzhausen, 
Wien, 1866. 


Héhentafel von 100 bekannteren Gebirg. n der Erde, besonders der 3 
Von Herm. Berghaus in Gotha, ‘Ceguapliahies Jahrbuch, yon E. 
1. Band. Gotha, Perthes, 1866. 
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Die in der -Kette bis jetzt Gipfel. 
Prof. Robert vy. weit, in, Giessen. Behm’'s (Googreybiedae Jal 
1. Band. Gotha, Perthes, 1866. 

Jahrbuch des Ocsterreichischen Alpen-Vereines. von Dr. Guido von 
ae Neue Folge, 2. Band, mit 6 Beilagen. Wien, 1866, Carl Gerold’s 

Skizzen aus der Zillerthaler i Anton v. Ru 
‘ Mittheilungen der K.K. Geogr. 8. Refs, ‘1865, 2. Heft, 

Notizen zur Hohen- und Profilkarte, nebst dem Verzeichnisse der t 
bestimmten Hihen von Tirol und Vorarllirg, von E. Pechmann, 
en der K.K. Fleer de Asien Me oe: 

e 

Zusammenstellung der bisher gemachten Hohenmessungen in Krain (e rn 
yon Karl Deschmann, ‘ Mittheilungen des Museal-Vereines fiir Krain,’ 

J. M. Ziegler: Hypsometrische Karte der Schweiz. Mast. ggj5qe- 4 Bliitte 
Porcini in Mappe. Nebst 2 Brochuren: a. Brliiuterungen cur Karte, 
i pega der Se und zur Orographie der Alpen; ». Register cur K 
und zur Hypsometrie der Schweiz. Wurster and Co., interthur, 1866. 

Jahrbuch des Schweizer Aes dritter Jahrgang. Mit 2 Karten < 
arttistischen Beilagen. Bern, 1866. 

Schaubach: Die Deutschen Alpen. IV. Das mittlere und sitdliche Tirol. 
Auflage. Jena, Frommann, 1867. (Published in 1866.) 

E. v. Fellenherg's Besteigung des Ménch von der Wengern-Alp aus. 
4 Mivtholonson 1866. "Gotha, Perthes. Be 

H. A. Berlepsch : Schweizerkunde, Land, Volk und Staat, geograp 
tihersichtlich-vergleichend, dargestellt. Braunschweig, Schwetschke & Sohn, 
1864. (A valuable work.) - 

H. Miillhaupt: Karte des Lukmanier von Trons am Rhein bis Co 
Breno, mit Angabe des Lisenbahnprojectes. gabe 3 

Topographische Karte der Schweiz, von General Dufour, A new edition o 
xviii. has been published, with t_additions and improvements, and the 
of the entire set has been red to 60 francs. The following i is the preser 
of each Blatt:—1 franc—sheets L 2, 5, 6, 10, 21, and 25; 2 fi 
pry 7, 11, 15, 16, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 24; 3 francs—sheets 8, 9, 12, 13, 
and 18, 
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viewed, 265 
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THE MATTERHORN ACCIDENT. 


THE CROZ FAMILY. 


Tue following few particulars respecting the family of the late 
MicneL Avauste Croz, chiefly furnished by the Rev. W. 
Wigram, are published under a conviction that they only require 
to be generally known to induce all frequenters of the High 
Alps to assist in relieving from the possibility of pecuniary 
distress the relatives of one who has borne so conspicuous a 
part in the explorations of late years, and whose skill, courage, 
and fidelity to his employers have gained for him so honourable 
a reputation. 

The family consists of Jean Baptiste Croz (brother to Michel), 
his wife and two little girls, and his four sisters. They are 
considered, in the Valley, badly off, though not in necessitous 
circumstances; but are, of course, dependent for support on the 
head of the family. It seems, however, but too probable that, so 
far from being able to provide for his helpless relatives, J. B. Croz 
will himself become a source of considerable expense. His pre- 
sent state is described as one bordering on insanity. He roams 
about in the most purposeless manner, moaning and muttering to 
himself, telling everyone whom he meets that he is Michel's 
brother, &c. It is to be feared that, if this goes on, he will soon 
squander what little money the family may possess, and all will 
be reduced to beggarye A member of the Alpine Club has 
requested Mons. Loppé, the artist, who is likely to remain for 
some time in Chamouni, to look after the unfortunate man, and, 
if necessary, to have him removed to a Maison de Santé, under- 


taking to be responsible for the expense. Everyone will agree 


that the burden should not be allowed to fall on the charity of a 
single individual; and a fund, of which Mr. W. Mathews, jun., 
has consented to act as Treasurer, is accordingly being collected. 
When a sufficient amount has been raised, it will be properly 
invested for the general support of the family. 

The following sums have already been contributed, and 
further subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. Wm. 
Mathews, jun., 51 Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; 
Mr. A. W. Moore, India Office, Westminster; Mr. Edward 
Whymper, Town House, Haslemere; Rev. Woolmore Wigram, 
care of Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, & Co., 62 Lombard Street; and 


Messrs. Twining, Bankers, 215 Strand. iM 
£ s.d. o8. & 
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PROPOSED ENGLISH CHURCH 
AT ZERMATT. 


Ir has been for some time in contemplation to erect an 
English Church in Zermatt, and in the spring of the 
present year an arrangement was made by the Com- 
mittee of the Colonial and Continental Church Society, by 
which an eligible site has been secured through the kind 
co-operation of MM. Clements and Seiler of the Hotels 
Mont Cervin and Monte Rosa. 

A fresh impulse has, however, been since given to the 
project, and special interest attached to it, from the fatal 
accidents which occurred at Zermatt last July. It was at 
once felt that the new Church, while it supplied an acknow- 
ledged want, might also serve as a most appropriate memorial 
to those who there came to such an untimely end. 

Subscriptions have come in rapidly, and though the 
sum received is still far short of what will be necessary, it 
seems fit that active steps should be taken at once for 
deciding on the plans and proceeding with the work. 

A Committee has accordingly been formed for this 
purpose, and an appeal is now made to those interested in 
Zermatt and its neighbourhood, who may not as yet have 
contributed, to assist. 

The following Gentlemen have consented to act on the 
Committee :— 


Lord H. CHotmonvELEyY. P. D. Hanow, Esq. 


T. R. Ayprews, Esq. Rey. J. Kempruorne. 
Hon. W. ASHLEY. Rev. J. M‘Cormicx. 
Rey. R. Burgess. Rey. L. B. Wurre. 
H. B. Georer, Esq. Rey. W. Wickes. 

J. Grirritu, Esq. 


oe 


The following. sums amongst others, amounting alto- 
gether to 466/. 8s., have been received :— 


fs. &. £s8.d. 
The Marquis of Queens- W. Gray, Esq...t.... 50 OF 
Derry seccessessesssnee 50 0 0|E.N. Buxton, Esq... 6 0 © 
Lady Georgiana Douglas 40 0 O| ¥. W. Mylne, eg. apioge 220 
P. D. Hadow, Esq....... 50 0 0| Rev. J. Robertson ...... 500 
A Friend, per ditto....,. 25 0 O| Rev. J. G. Smith......... 56 00 
J. R. Hadow, Esq. 1010 0} Rev. C. B. Hutchinson 5 0 0 
H. Hadow, Esq, .,.,...,. 10 10 0) Capt. G. N. Wilson...... 10 0 0 
Miss Hadow...,..,4.00... 5 © ©| Misses Nisbet. .........00 500 
Rey. Dr. Butler ....,.... 20 O O| Misses Hudson ......... 210 0 
Rev. Dr. Cotton ....,.... 5 0 0} Frank Walker, Esq. 5 00 
Rev. T. R. White ...... 5 0: O}-0; Tvrcesiscood sentenees scene 
Josh. Moore, Esq. 5 0 0O| Miss Bodley and Miss 
A. Bailey, Esq.. ..,...... 10 0.0) . Wiloook.. ...-ossscastenn 6 00 
— Puller, Esq. ......... 5 0 0/| A, Hodgson, Esq. ...... 5 0 0 
Rev. G. F. Hodgkinson 5 O 0O| Mrs, Winghla Digby. 500 
D. M. Gordon, Esq. ... 5 0 0} Rev. G. B. Boraston ... 5 0 O 
F.F. Tuckett, Esq....... 5 O 0|A. Wattenbach, Esq... 5 5 O 
Rev. J. R. Wood..,..,.... 3 0 O| Oscar Browning, eq. x 2 0 
R. 8. Watson, Esq....... 210 0|Hon. and Rev. A. G. 
Mrs. Addison ............ 5 0 O| Campbell ........ ined ee 1D GoD 
Mrs. Merewether......... 5 O 0O|W.J.Braikenridge,Esq. 5 0 0 
Ir See 5 00 : 


Contributions in aid of the above object will be hes 
fully received by the Rev. J. M‘Cormicx, 4, Wells-road, St. 
John’s Wood; by H. B. Gore, Esq., 63, Lincoln’s-i 
fields ; by the Ry, L. B. Wuirrs, and the Rev. W. omer 
Secretaries of the Colonial and Continental Cae “ya 
9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London. 
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Advertisements. 3 


THE ALPINE TELESCOPE. 


es 


THE above engraving represents a small but very powerful Texescors, which has 
been designed ‘and constructed expressly for Alpine Tourists. It is remarkably 
light and compact, and possesses rare and valuable qualities, such as it is believed 
have never before been produced in so small an instrument. 


A full description of this, and other Tourists’ Teiescoprs and BrxoovnaR 
Lanpsoare Grasexs of the highest quality, may be had (post free) on application to 
the Manufacturer, : 


EDMUND WHEELER, 
48 TOLLINGTON ROAD, HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 


EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 


OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT (wetcur, 12 07z.). 
eg Re EDMISTON & SON, 5 Charing Cross, 
4/4, 4 SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the CELE- 
LS BRATED ,POCKET SIPHONIA, 
y Remarkable for its lightness and softness of texture, 
itp adapted for 
TOURISTS, 
TRAVELLERS, AND SPORTSMEN, 
Easily folded to carry in the Pocket or on Saddle, obviating 


the stickiness and unpleasant smell peculiar to 
all other Waterproofs. 


Price 42s. Measurement, length of coat and size round 
the chest over the coat, 


Stout Siphonias, 25s. to 35s. Overalls, 10s. 6d. to 15s, 6d. 
Ladies’ Capes and Hoods, Petticoats. Folding Baths. 
Fishing Stockings, 22s. per pair. 
*,* No goods guaranteed unless stamped Epmiston, 5 Charing Cross, 
KNAPSACKS FOR TOURISTS, 21s. 


London: EDMISTON and SON, 5 Charing Cross, 8,W. 


"4 Advertisements. 


THE SCENERY AND GEOLOGY OF SCOTLAND. 


SCENERY of SC in CONNECTION with 
its PHYSICAL GROLOGY. By Ancurpatp Gezrere. - With Llustrations 
ind citer Genlopioal Mar, of Seotlond by, Bir ‘Hodeiok T. Morhnce and 
A. Geikie. Orown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ALBERT N’YANZA, 


CREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, AND EXPLORATIONS OF 
THE NILE SOURCES. 
By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, M.A., F.R.G.S., Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 


hg Se numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. from 

Mr. Baker, and a Chromo-Lithograph Frontispiece of Great 

Lake from Phish the Nile flows, and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baker, beeeeelly 
engraved on steel by Jeens after Photographs. 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR’S JOURNEY through 


London: MACMILLAN & OO. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF 
*A VOYAGE EN ZIGZAG.’ 
Degen ole 6 aap Doe ee tole 


Incidents of Travel, copied ia Wecwisaile from Denwings iede-on thes by the 
Authoress, in One Volume, 8vo. price 16s. cloth, Ss 


BEATEN TRACKS; 


oR, 3 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES IN ITALY. 


“A series of li clev: pope werent a lad tent method o up a book of travels 
who is eviden more jaious of Sa manures |. to. tie pang et Spee which make up the 


tapori the political 
bari ces oe ince it has become a 


form of words reproduce the guide-books. What ited kingdom, for her knowled, the 
has been! well tn nck boone she leaves Sountey ann the Sambi ter to smart ther 


bed 
rym pte Be. ‘hasbeen elther wuperdclaly glanced | former with their present condition from a 's 
or passed over by them in the realms ay abe poiut of view, w! is also in this case a sound and 
- ace gout can nies from aha ane 
we ae tnaabeed Sor Seasant deviation frou the sketches sent with the f 


By the same Authoress, in oblong 4to. with about 800 Illustrations, price 15s. 


HOW WE SPENT THE SUMMER; or, ‘A Voyage en Zigzag’ 
in Switzerland and with some Members of the Alpine Club. From the 
Sketch-Book of one of the Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


CENTRAL and agttigh ARABIA, 1862-3. By Witla» eaygwen 
PatGRave, late of the oe Ragioess Rowmbed Sees Third Edition, 2 

sist with’ a Portrait of the ‘Authos, Map, and Plans illustrating = eiog 
price 28s 
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